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THE TAXATION OF GROUND-VALUES. 

THIS Society for the Taxation of Ground Values has for its object' Si^^apL 
the reform of Local Taxation by readjusting the incidence of the 
rates which form its chief part. The novelty of the subject as a part of 
practical politics has caused the aims and principles of the Society to ' 
be imperfectly understood and it has therefore been deemed desirable 
that they should be clearly explained and put on record. 

.LOCAL EXPENDITURE AND. LOCAL TAXATION. 

The growth of local expenditure in England during recent years is P^^S-^^ 
admittedly a matter of the gravest importance. In former times, the p^dituw. 
amount spent by the community for local purposes was small and was 
devoted to but few objects. But in later years local expenditure has 
developed enormously. This is not due solely to the increase of popula- 
tion. On the one hand it has been felt necessary to discharge more 
, thoroughly and at greater cost the ordinary services of sanitation &c., 
and on the other hand many new objects, such as Primary Education ' 
and the provision of Parks andOpoi Spaces for the people, have been ' 
allowed to claim their share. So large have been the sums annually spent 
^ in these ways, that it would have been impossible to meet th^m by 
immediate taxation, and the difficulty has been temporarily overcome by 
borrowing on the security of future rates. Thus have been contracted 
the large local debts which for many years to come will impose a heavy 
burden upon the community. 

The extent of this recent growth of local expenditure and local ' 
indebtedness is not generally realised* The total of the Local Budgets' 
for Great Britain and Ireland in 1885-6 was ;^ 67,842,277, which was equal . 
to more than 75 per cent, of the imperial revenue of that year. Of this 
sum no less than ;^55,738,42o related to England and Wales alone. The '- 
portion of this total sum levied by rates in England and Wales in that 
.year was ;f32, 177,883. The amount thus raised has been growing at a 
very rapid rate. In 1 841 the total sum raised by rates in England and 
Wales was ;f 8,550,000. In 1873-4 ^^ had increased to ;f 18,^,137, in 
1883-4 to ;f24,934,i47. This increase, as might be expected, is most 
marked in the towns. During the ten years between 1873-4 ^^^ 1883-4 
the rates in the Metropolis had risen 60 per cent., those in urban 
districts outside the Metropolis had risen about 52I per cent., while those 
^a districts, wholly or partly rural had only risen about 12 per cent. But 
the increase in local taxation does not adequately represent the growth 
f local expenditure unless we also take into consideration the local debts 
-vhich were contracted during the same period. In 1883-4 the total 
amount of these debts was ;f 164,879,947, and they had for some years 
been increasing steadily at the rate of about ;f 8,400,000 a year. Thus, 
while the eflForts of our statesmen have been directed to reducing the 
National Debt, and we speak of its having been diminished by 
;ri 15)000,000 between the years 181 5 and 1884, the nation has in 
reality been going deeper and deeper into debt, because the reduction in 
the National Debt has betn overtopped by the increase in the local debts. 

It is probable that local expenditure is still far from having attained 

; ^ts ultimate limit. This is not to be regretted. The increase has in the 

< aain been due to the advance of cultivation and enlightenment which 

aas brought with it a wider and clearer perception of the necessities of 

our complex civilization and the duties of the community towards its 

aiembers. We have begun to^ realise that the great aggregations of 



population which form our towns have needs, hitherto unrecognised, • 
which must be satisfied if the present prosperity and even the existence 
of those towns are to continue. This awakening to a sense of our duties '' 
and opportunities is of very recent date, and we are ever becoming more 
conscious of our shortcommgs in these respects so that we may expect 
that abundant scope for iucreased local expenditure of a wise and profit- 
able kind will be found in the immediate fixture. 

NATURB AND ORIGIN OP RATEABLE PROPERTY. 

Although this increased local expenditure sustains and contributes ^ 
to the prosperity of the community, and is thus a wise economy, there 
can be no doubt that the local taxation by which it is met has become a 
grievous burden. The rates are already suflSciently heavy to cause great 
suffering and hardship, and any substantial increase in them would be 
so serious a matter that the people would probably refuse to consent to 
it even for purposes which they felt to be desirable and necessary. The 
cause of this condition of things, is not far to seek. While we have been 
reforming and extending our local expenditure we have left local taxation 
unreformed. It still consists substantially of rates levied indiscriminately 
upon landed property situated within the town in proportion to its 
supposed rental value, without any regard to the nature or origin of that 
value. It is to this rude and inequitable system of taxation that we 
owe the strange phenomenon that, while our towns are struggling under 
the burden of debt and oppressive rates, and the poorer classes of our 
population live in filthy and miserable dens, the growth of the value of the 
land in those towns and the wealth of its owners are^lmost fabulously 
great. 

Very little consideration is sufiScient to show that this system of 
lev3ring rates is both absurd and unjust. The annual value of a building 
in a town depends upon two elements, viz., the value of the ground upon 
which it stands, and the value of the structure itself. The latter is due , 
solely to the outlay of capital by £he builder in erecting and maintaining 
the building, which, like all fixed capital, is liable to depreciation and 
ultimately becomes valueless and must be-replaced. The capital invested 
in the erection of buildings in a town differs in no respect from other 
kinds of fixed capital, except that it often has special claims to favour- 
able treatment at our hands, because it is of the highest importance 
that all the members of the community should be well housed. 

The value of the ground upon which the buildings stand is wholly 
different in its origin. It is not due to expenditure on the part of the 
owner or his predecessors, but to the fact of the presence of the town. 
The community by settling in that locality has created a demand for that 
land which increases in intensity with the growth of the community and 
the energy and activity which it displays in its development. Were it 
not for the choice by the community of this neighbourhood for its habita- 
tion, the land would possess only its ordinary agricultural value, and if 
anything should occur to prevent the continuance of that habitation, it 
would revert to that value. Everything which increases the general 
prosperity of the town increases the demand for the land and the 
price which it commands, so that the owners see its value rising 
continually without any effort or expenditure on their part, and as the ^ 
growth of the towns is the characteristic feature of the social development^' 
of this century the value of town lands has in this way increased to 
an enormous extent. 



But it is not only by the general.prosperity of the community that 
the value of town land is increased. The community is continually 
creating at its own expense fixed capital in the shape of streets, bridges, 
open spaces, public buildings, sewers, &c., &c. These render the town 
more commodious and more desirable for business or habitation. The 
whole benefit of this outlay of capital inevitably passes ultimately to the 
owners of the land upon which the town is buUt just as completely as if 
they had made the outlay out of their own pockets to develop their own 
property. It is true that these improvements are supposed to belong to 
the public, but this makes no difference. Their effect is to increase 
the desirability of the town as a place of settlement for the community, 
which is the source from which the land of the town derives its value. 
They thus operate directly to enhance the value of the land and, under 
the present system, there is nothing to interfere with the landowners' 
requiring the full amount of that enhancement to be paid to them ia 
rent. The moment when they actually enter into the receipt of these 
enhanced values may be delayed by reason of existing leases, but they 
inevitably obtain them, and in the meanwhile they reap the benefit in 
the increased security of their ground rents, and the increased value 
of their reversions. Even the more ordinary local expenditure which 
is devoted to the maintenance of existing streets, sewers, &c., is largely 
for the benefit of the landowners. Their land can only preserve its 
enhanced value by the maintenance of those works which have enabled 
it to acquire that value. 

It is not surprising that the large and rapidly growing local expenditure Growth of 
m our towns should under these circumstances have created immense SfSJ"^^' 
land values. Oiu: present system of assessment does not enable their *** 
magnitude to be readily ascertained, and we are left to rely upon private 
estimates made by men who have given close attention to the subject. 
Mr. William Saunders, of the London County Council, has calculated 
from the best data which* he could obtain, that the annual value of the 
land in the Metropolis is about ;^i 6,728,830. The estimates of Mn 
Sydney Webb (Lecturer on Economics in the City of London College) 
make the value about ;^i 5,000,000. The whole net annual assessed 
value of property in the Metropolis is about ;^30,ooo,ooo, so that these 
estimates would show that of this huge annual value, one-half represents 
the rental value of the land. Mr. Charles Harrison, of the London 
Coimty Council, estimates the value of the land to be about one-third 
of the whole value of the rateable property of the Metropolis. Whichever 
of these estimates is correct, it is evident that the value of the land of 
the Metropolis is enormous. In certain localities the value is so great 
that it makes the value of the buildings appear small in comparison. It 
is known that 30s. to 40s. per square foot per annum represents the 
value of land in some parts of the City of London. This corresponds to 
a rental value of ;^65,ooo to ;f 87,000 per acre for land which, hat for the 
presence of the community in that particular locality, and its expenditure 
past and present, would at most possess a rental value of £2 or £^ a yean 

It must not be thought that because, taken broadly, the interest of 
the landowners of a town is identical with that of the town whose 
existence and prosperity has created the value of their land, therefore 
the immediate interest of particular landowners is so. Such would 
probably be the case under a rational system of local taxation and land 
tenure, but under the present system, in which improvements are effected 
at the public expense for the benefit of the landowners, the^ contrary is 



too frequently the case. The greater the pressure of population and the 
less land there is in the market to house it, the higher the rents that can 
be obtained. The more crooked and incommodious the streets and the 
greater the inconvenience they cause, the more probable that the public 
will be forced to make new streets and so enable the landowners to 
obtain enormous prices for the land taken, while the value of the 
adjoining land is materially increased. Even the misery of the wretched 
dwellers in our overcrowded slums is turned to the profit of the land- 
owners under the too favourable provisions of the Acts which give 
power to the community to deal with such localities. 

IMMUNITY OF LANDOWNERS FROM RATES. 

Seeing then that these swollen ground-values (though they have 
become the private property of the landowners) are chiefly created 
and maintained by public expenditure, while the value of the buildings 
in a town is created and maintained at the cost of private owners, it is 
evident that these two descriptions of property ought to contribute to 
local taxation in very different ways and to very different extents. Yet 
Strange to say we have hitherto been content with a system of taxation 
which makes no distinction between them, and levies one undiscrimi- 
nating tax on the sum of the two. This would not be a matter of 
great importance if the occupier of buildings within a town were 
usually the freeholder. He would then have to pay the whole of the 
rates upon the land and buildings, and it would be immaterial whether 
he paid them in his character of owner or occupjer. But he is 
ordinarily a mere tenant or lessee, and as the rates under our 
present system are levied on the occupier and not on the landowner, 
the latter in most cases escapes all taxation whatever. This is 
emphasised in the Metropolis, and in many other parts of England 
by the peculiar tenure under which town-land is commonly held. The 
owner lets it on a building lease to persons who undertake to erect and 
maintain buildings of a certain kind and value, to bear all local rates 
upo^i the property and to pay him a fixed ground rent throughout 
the whole term of the lease. During all that period he can control 
absolutely the use that is made of the land, since no change or 
alteration can be made in the buildings without his consent ; and 
he receives the ground rent without any deduction in respect of rates. 
And, when at the end of the lease the whole becomes his absolute 
property, he finds himself the owner not only of the buildings but of the 
full ground value that has been created during the period of the 
lease by public expenditure to which he has not contributed one 
farthing. 

It is probable that the anomaly of treating alike these two kinds of 
property which differ so widely in their origin, nature, and incidents 
would long ago have attracted the attention of statesmen and compelled 
reform had it not been for the prevalence of a notion that rates — ^though 
levied upon landed property — are in reality a personal tax paid by the 
occupier, and that they are levied on (*.«., made proportional to) the annual 
value of premises solely because the rent of the premises he occupies is 
taken as a rough measure of his ability to contribute. There is, 
unfortunately too much truth in the view that under the present 
system the rates are de facto paid by the occupier and do not come 
out of the property rated. Many of the leases now existing were made 
at a time when no one anticipated that rates would increase as they 
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have done during recent years, and accordingly no due allowance was 
made for them. Even at the present time the uncertainty as to the 
changes which may take place in ground values and rates in the future, 
and the universality of the practice of throwing the payment of rates 
on the actual occupier frequently enable the landowner to exclude t^je 
consideration of rates in fixing his ground rents to such an extent thaf 
he escapes bearing them to any but a trivial amount. But this theory 
that rates are and are intended to be a personal tax on the occupier 
only renders the present system more indefensible. On the one hand 
the owners of the property benefited by the rates escape contribution, 
and on the other hand the apportionment of the tax among the 
different classes of the community is grossly inequitable. It would 
be difficult to devise a tax that would press more heavily on the poorer 
as compared with the richer classes than one in which the payment 
is proportionate to the rent, for it is notorious that the poorer a man 
is the larger is the portion of his expenditure that goes in rent. 

The position of Local Taxation in our towns is therefore as follows: — State cf 
The proceeds are to a large extent expended in creating and maintaining Local Ta«a- 
the enormously enhanced value of the land upon which the town is built, 
while the owners of that land, who profit thereby, contribute little or 
nothing directly, and but a small and uncertain part indirectly, to thai 
taxation. 

OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY. 

The object of this Society is to change this state of things. 

Starting froq^ the fundamental proposition that the enormously 
enhanced value of town lands depends immediately upon the maintenance 
and development of the town and upon its being adequately supplied 
with such appliances of civilisation as will enable it to carry on an 
active life, this Society claims that the cost of all this should be regarded 
as expenditure necessary to give these values to the land, and therefore 
properly chargeable against it. There can be no reason in fairness 
why those who enjoy the increased values should not bear the cost of 
increasing them. And, if this principle be followed, the difficulties of the 
community in respect of local taxation will be greatly lightened, if nOt 
removed. Though the growth of local expenditure is strikingly rapid, 
it is less so than the rise in the value of town land, so that side by 
side with the increase of that expenditure, there is created a property 
which grows even more rapidly, and which, as it owes its origin to 
that expenditure, constitutes the natural source from which it should he 
supplied. 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF THIS SOCIETY. 

The two fundamental principles of this Society are, therefore, as 
follows : — 

(i) That the local taxation of a town ought to a large extent to he levied 
upon the owners of the land within the town, in proportion to the 
annual value of their land, 
(2) That no arrangement should he permitted to interfere with the land- 
owners' obligation to pay this tax personally. 

It is scarcely necessary to reinforce by further arguments the first of Ground- 
these propositions. It is only fair that the ground-values created and ^*^"®*^5? 
maintained by the existence and development of the town should bear .^^g^ 
the expense of the common outlay necessary to the continuance of stantial Loci 
that existence and that development. That the share of the whole Taxation 
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taxation which ought thus to be borne by the land of a town is very con- 
siderable appears alike from a consideration of the extent to which the 
ralue of the land has been increased, and of the nature of the expendi- 
ture which the taxation has to meet. The agricultural value of the 
land of the Metropolis would be liberally estimated at ;£ 250,000 per 
• flnnum. The value has been increased, as we have seen, to several 
millions per annum by the existence of the Metropolis. The total local 
taxation of the Metropolis for all purposes is about ;f 7,000,000 per annum, 
that is to say it is less than the ground-values which it, to so large an 
extent, creates and maintains. Again, if we examine the distribution 
of the expenditure it will be found that a considerable part is either to effect 
new public improvements or to repay debts contracted for like purposes 
iii the past. Another considerable part is expended in maintaining the 
streets, sewers, &c., in a state of efficiency. Both these types of 
expenditure go directly to the creation and maintenance of land 
values. But even the remaining items relating to education, poor 
relief, &c., &c., are items which affect really, though less directly, these 
ground- values. They are expenditure necessary to the existence of the 
town, and as such they ought to be contributed to by the owners of 
the ground- values, which depend on the continued existence of the 
town. 
; OD' The importance of the latter of the two fundamental principles of the 

to be Society is not less than that of the former. Without it any reform will 
^y be delusive, and the landowner will be able, as at present, to slip the 
awner 5^J.^gJJ fj.Qjjj j^jg q^^ shoulders to that of the occupier by requiring him 
to undertake to pay the rates. But the evil of <-^permitting such 
arrangements to be made, is noc confined to their effect in enabling 
landowners to evade the taxation they ought fairly to bear. A further 
consequence of a most serious character is that they prevent or delay 
important public improvements. The whole cost of these improvements 
has to be borne by the occupiers while, as we have seen, the permanent 
benefit passes to the landowners who are thereby enabled to raise their 
rents. The overburdened taxpayers have thus to pay twice over for all 
these improvements and there naturally is a strong disinclination to 
undertake them. But if the cost to the occupiers represented only that 
portion of the total expense which is transitory, and would not go to 
enhance or maintain the value of the land, there would be no such 
unwillingness. The gravity of these considerations will be felt by all 
those who have given thought to the pressing question of the Housing 
©f the Working Classes. This problem must shortly be dealt with 
in all our large towns, and probably its solution will be very costly, for 
it represents the accumulated results of long years of neglectful administra- 
tion on the part of the authorities, and uncontrolled power on the part of 
the landowners. It is most important that the discussion of the proper 
mode of remedying the existing state of things should be approached 
with the consciousness that no unfair share of the cost will have to be 
borne by the already overtaxed occupiers. 

NECESSARY LEGISLATION. 

In order to carry out the principles contended for by this Society, 
is . only necessary to legislate to the following effect : — 

(i) That in towns the land and buildings should be assessed 
separately according to their respective annual values. 

(2) That the rates levied upon the land and buil dings respectivelyi 



^■Js^ 



land and Llie \'alue of tlie huildinf,^!^ upon it 

bt; possible to laaJ 



^oi^h under ordinary circuiasta»ces it may 



^eparaTeiy accoming Tor^iieir respeciive annual vsmi.erg.''" ' 
(2) That the rates levied upon the land and buildings respectively. 
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in accordance with these assessments, should be separate 

and distinct. 

(3) That the rate levied upon the land should be borne by the 

owners of the ground-values, each such owner pa3^ing 

personally the rate upon the ground- values owned by him ; 

and that to effect this in cases where the rate is collected 

from the occupier, each occupier or lessee should be 

entitled to deduct it from the rent payable to the landlord, 

and that all arrangements to the contrary should be illegal. 

We shall now proceed to examine these in the order in which they 

md. 

There is nothing impracticable or even difiScult in separately 
sessing land and buildings. Those who are accustomed to deal in 
id know that it is usual for surveyors to adopt this course in valuing ^iiid^ngs! 
v^ property. In many cases it is the only method of arriving at a 
rrect valuation, inasmuch as the value of the property may depend 
on its capacity for being used for other purposes. But if any doubt as 
the practicability of such an assessment existed previously, it has 
sn finally disposed of by the evidence given before the Land Valua- 
n Committee appointed by the London County Council, and by the 
)ort of that Committee. To make such an assessment in the first 
tance will no doubt give some extra trouble to the officials of the 
iessing authorities, but when they have become used to the task, it will 
no more difficult (thpugh perhaps a Uttle more laborious) than that 
ich they n w perform. 

These assessmlSnts of the annual value of the land (which we shall 
J " ground- values *') represent the actual yearly value of the land at Vakies/' 
5 time, and they have nothing to do with the particular use to which 
is put, or with the buildings that are upon it, or with any arrangements 
^t may exist between the landowner and his tenants. Nothing has 
casioned greater confusion in the minds of the public with regard to the 
ns of this Society than the prevailing idea that these ground -values are 
:essarily the same as the ground rents reserved by the landowner 
his leases. Such ground rents are arbitrary sums fixed by arrange- 
jnt between the parties to the bargain and may vary from a pepper- 
m to the full ground-value of the land. They form a part of the 
)und-value but by no means necessarily represent the whole of it. 
hen arranging the terms of the lease it may have suited the 
rposes of the landowner to accept a premium in lieu of a larger 
mnd rent, or he may have been willing to accept a low ground rent 
view of contingent advantages. None of these matters affect in 
y way the ground-value which is the actual rental value, of the land apart 
>m all question of what private arrangements may have been made 
specting it by those who are interested therein. 

Just as the assessment of the ground-values will give the actual 
nual value of the land within the boundaries of the town, so the 
sessment of the buildings will give their annual value, i.e., the actual 
arly value resulting from the outlay of private capital upon the land. 
le sum of the two will give the total annual value of the land and builds' 
§[s which is that which is shown by our present assessment lists. It is 
>st important to bear in mind that both these assessments must be 
Lsed on actual values, for there is no invariable or necessary relation 
tween the value of land and the value of the buildings upon it and 
though under ordinary circumstances it may be possible to make a 
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rough approximation to the one from a knowledge of the other, the 

result is not accurate nor will it hold good under changed conditions 

It is to be hoped that one consequence of lightening the burden not 

laid upon capital that is expended m building will be that builders wii 

find it profitable to construct better houses upon the land, because tb 

increase of the value of the building will no longer cause so serious ai 

increase in the rates which the occupier will have to pay. 

g^^^ When these separate assessments have been made, the land aa 

r1S^(^ buildings must have separate rates levied upon them. It is obvioj 

Land and from what has preceded that both justice and public policy point toth 

Baildings. necessity for the rate upon ground-values being much heavier than tha 

upon buildings. Indeed, it is a very doubtful question whether som 

kind of buildings should be taxed at all. To compel a man to pay! 

heavier tax because he prefers to hve in a decent and well-built houa 

rather than in a hovel savours of the absurdities of the Window-Tai 

Moreover, any tax that is proportionate to rent presses, as we have sai( 

most harshly upon the poor. It is probable that when the disturbin 

element of ground-value is removed, and buildings are assessed at th 

value of the buildings only, it will be possible to classify and adjust th 

rates upon them so as not to prejudice the good housing of the con 

munity, while they are still made to contribute fairly to the comma 

expenditure. 

Unoccupied It follows from these principles that unoccupied land must bear il 

Laod- full tax. As we have seen, the ground-value is independent of the us 

that is made of the land, and it must bear the rate upon its full anniM 

value as land situated in the town, even though it is put to no use an 

is allowed to remain unoccupied. There is no injustice in this. Apai 

from exceptional cases (usually due to crises produced by ova 

speculation), a landowner can always either obtain a fair rental for h 

land, or sell it at a fair price. The ordinary cause of land remainio 

unoccupied in towns, is that the landowner puts an exaggerated vali 

on the land, or is desirous to limit the amount of land in the marki 

in order to raise the value of other lands which belong to him. Th 

magnitude of this evil under the present system and the remedii 

tendency of such measures as are advocated by this Society appei 

very clearly from the following passage extracted from the First Repoi 

of the Royal Commission upon the Housing of the Working Classa 

1885 :— 

In connection with any snch general consideration of the law of rating, attention wool 

have to be given to the following facts. At present, land available for bailding i 

the neighbourhood of our populous centres, though its capital value is very grea 

is probably producing a small yearly return until it is let for building. The ownei 

of this land are rated, not in relation to the real value but to the actual annd 

income. They can thus afford to keep their land out of the market, and to part vni 

only small quantities, so as to raise the price beyond the natural monopoly pric 

which the land would command by its advantages of position. Meantime, tb 

general expenditure of the town on improvements is increasing the value of thei 

property. If this land were rated at, say, 4 per cent, on its selling value, tk 

owners would have a more direct incentive to part with it to those who are desiron 

of building, and a two-fold advantage would result to the community. First, ^ 

the valuable property would contribute to the rates, and thus the burden on th 

occupiers would be diminished by the increase in the rateable property. Second!^ 

the owners of the building laixl would be forced to offer their land for sale, aoi 

thus their competition with one another would bring down the price of buildim 

land, and so diminish the tax in the shape of ground rent or price paid for lao 

which is now levied on urban enterprise Jby the adjacent landowners, a tax, be i 

remembered, which is no recompense for any industry or expenditure on their pari 

but is the natural result of the industry and activity of the townspeople themseWei 
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Your Majesty's Comxnissioxiflrs 'would recommend that these matters should be 
included in legislation when the law of rating comes to be dealt with by Parliament. 

The third of these legislative provisions may require some explanation Mode of Ccl- 
r reason of the complexities of land tenure in England. In order to Q^**^°4atA 
>viate difficulties in the collection of the tax on ground-values, it is ^ *^***' 
iperatively necessary to collect it from the occupier in the first 
stance. The occupier must then deduct it from the rent paid by 
m to his landlord just as he does in the case of the landlord's Property 
ix. Thus, if the rate on ground-values be five shillings in the 
(und, and an occupier pays a rent of ;^i,ooo per annum for a building 
smding upon land whose ground-value is ;^500 per annum, he will, 

at present, pay the whole of the rates upon the premises (as well 
ose upon the land as those upon the building), but upon paying his 
lit to his landlord he will be entitled to deduct at the rate of five 
lillings upon ;^5oo, i.e.^ ;f 125, in respect of the rate upon the ground- 
tlue which he has paid. He will thus himself only bear the rates up<m 
e building. In order to insure that the landlord does not evade the 
tyment of rates upon the ground- value it will, of course, be necessary, 
in the case of the landlord's Property Tax, to declare that all arrange* 
ents t6 the contrary are illegal. This method of regulating the 
Didence of a tax is so familiar that it does not need to be discussed at 
agth. It has been perfectly successful in the case of the landlord's 
operty Tax, and its necessity and justness in cases where the tax is 
tended to fall upon the owners of land are so well recognised that there 
e abundant precedents for it in legislation originating both with 
beral and Conservative Governments.* 

The above example applies to cases in which the occupier pays the 
nt to a landlord who is owner of the land, but in many cases he pays 
to an intermediate landlord, who himself is the lessee of the freeholder, 
d may have a far larger immediate interest in the land than the 
imate landowner. Suppose in the case given in the laat paragraph, 
3 landlord is not himself the freeholder, but holds the land from him 
a ground rent of ;^ioo a year. It will be evident that the intermediate 
idlord is himself the owner for the time being of four-fifths of the 
nual ground-value, and the freeholder is only the owner of the 
naining one-fifthl Now the principle of these proposals is that the 
te should follow the ground-value, and be borne by those who are in 
2 beneficial receipt of the ground- value, or any part of it, each person 
ying the rate upon the part of the ground- value which passes into his 
cket. In the instance given, the occupier will deduct from the rent 
uch he pays to the intermediate landlord £125, i.^., five shillings in 
e pound upon the whole ground value of /500. The intermediate 
idlord will in a similar way deduct five shillings in the pound upon 
e rent that he pays to the freeholder, *.^., five shillings in the pound on 
00. He will thus himself bear the ground rate of five shillings in 
e pound upon ;^400. This is just and in accordance with the principles 
i have enunciated, because he receives and retains that portion of 
e annual ground- value. In this way each person who is in receipt of 
'y portion of the annual ground- value will contribute a fair share of it 
wards the burdens of the community. 

EXAMINATION OF OBJECTIONS. 

It will now be necessary to examine the chief objections raised to 
• See a letter of Mr. C. Harrison, in the Daily News of August 13th, 1889. 
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these proposals. They are tiiree in number, and may be shortly stated 
as follows : — 

(i) That the proposed changes would have no effect, because 

the landowner would still be able to throw the rates upos 

the occupier by requiring a higher ground rent. 

(i) That the proposed changes would be unjust, becauai 

the landowners have acquired their land on the faith thai 

the present system woiild continue, and it is inequitabll 

to alter it so as to subject them to new taxation. 

(3) That the proposed changes would be unjust if made to apphf 

to existing leases, because they would deprive the lacl 

owners of the benefit of the covenants by which the 

occupiers have undertaken to pay all rates. 

SnfficieDcy of The first of these objections is simply a fallacy. Under the pro* 

these PkK>- posed system the ground- value will represent the full rental valm 

TisioQB. that the landowner can obtain for the use of his land unburdened bf 

any rates. This is a sum which will be determined by considerationf 

relating to the land itself, such as the convenience of its situation, tbi 

advantages which it possesses for certain special uses, &c., &c., and bj 

these alone. In ascertaining the rental which he can afford to 

give for the free use of the land, the proposed tenant will not be affected 

by the question what portion of that rent will be retained by the land* 

owner and what proportion will be paid over in rates, any more than 

he would be affected by the question whether the land belonged to I 

Sjingle owner or to joint owners. If the rate on ground- values is fixed 4 

five shillings in the pound the landowner will be in precisely the sam^ 

position as if there w6re two joint owners whose shares were in thl 

proportion of three to one. No one would suggest that two such joifll 

owners could get a higher rent than a single owner, or that the 01^ 

with the larger shrare could make the occupier pay an extra rent t» 

compensate iiim for what he must hand over to his co-owner. In prti 

cisely the same way the total ground- value will be unaffected by 

existence or amount of the rate, and whatever may be the ral| 

that the community decide to impose, that exact proportion of 

ground-value will be deducted from the amount that the land wou 

otherwise bring in to the landowner, and the rate will, therefore, be bon 

exclusively by him and not by the occupier. 

The second of these objections is a very favourite one. It may b^ 
put thus : — The landowners acquired their land at a time when ratd 
were borne by the occupiers and the landowners were not required \i 
pay any ; they acquired it on the faith that this state of things woulil 
continue and without any warning of its being presently changed^ 
therefore it is confiscation and a breach of faith to impose taxatioB 
upon them. 

Even if all the propositions of fact were conceded they would whoUl 
fail to support the conclusion sought to be drawn firom them. NJ 
one has any right to assume that the taxes will not be altered. Thi 
efforts of all financial reformers are and ought to be directed to bringii)| 
about a more equitable distribution of taxation, and every such readju^ 
ment of the common burden makes it bear more heavily upon certai 
classes, or upon certain kinds of property. But this does not rendJ 
these changes unjust or give any right of complaint to those who ha\ 
been too lightly taxed in the past and are now made to contribute thd 
fair share. The aim of financial legislation is to raise the requisi^ 
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tevenue, whether local or national, from such sources and in such 
manner as to cause the least inconvenience or hurt to the community. 
It ibllows that as knowledge grows the methods adopted will from time to 
time be modified. ' But whatever be the method adopted at any time, 
it only represents the ideas of that time, and possesses no title to 
faiality other than may belong to it Intrinsically by reason of its being 
lound and just. There has never been and can never be an abandon- 
ment by the State of its right and duty to levy the taxes in the manner 
that it may from time to time judge best tor the well-being of the 
community. 

i , There is something singularly inappropriate in the present instance 
in this plea that the tax would be without precedent and would be 
imposed without warning. So far from the tax being without precedent 
)t has always been the custom to tax town-land, and the tax has in theory 
|)e&n paid by the landowners. Our present rates are levied upon the 
mn. of the values of the land and the buildings, showing that it was 
fought right that both these kinds of property should be taxed, and 
Sot some occult reason) should be taxed equally. And this rate upon 
Qie land would theoretically, and no doubt to some degree would 
ictually, diminish the rent obtainable for the land, and so be partly 
borne b^ the landowner. Unfortunatelv the rate on the land was far 
too low in comparison with the rest of the taxation, while the proportion 
which was actually borne by the landowners was variable, and too 
often very trifling. The rates were levied in a way which rendered it 
^sy for the landowners to evade their liabilities, and to take up the 
position of being^ freed from all duty of assisting the community in 
pearing such additions to its expenditure as its material, social, and 
intellectual development might from time to time require. This Society 
leeks to prevent this in the future, and to render adequate and certain 
|he contribution from ground- values towards local taxation, and to ensure 
|hat such contribution shall be in proportion to the requirements of the 
pommunity. But in doing this it will not be introducing a new mode 
^taxation. It will only be amplifying and rendering effective a mode 

t taxation which has long been in use, but of which the proper working 
s been prevented by the abuses which have been permitted to grow up 
iround it. 

Nor can it even be said that the form of the proposed taxation 
is a surprise. In 1866 the Select Committee on Metropolitan Govern- 
ment reported in favour of a tax being levied upon and paid by owners 
to aid in defraying the cost of permanent improvements. In 1870 a Select 
Committee upon Local Taxation, under the presidency of Mr. Goschen, 
reported in favour of the occupier being entitled to deduct a portion of 
his rates from his rent, which would have the effect of throwing the 
payment on the landlord. And even the present Government during 
the recent session in its Scotch Rating Act, established the principle 
that half of certain rates should be charged upon the owner. All 
these proposals have been more or less artificial in their character, 
because they have failed to draw a clear distinction between the two 
elements of value in town property, and to permit each to bear its 
proper tax, but they have all been fair warnings that the peculiar 
immunity from public burdens that landowners were enjoying was not 
hkely to last much longer. 

I Although for these special reasons it is idle to plead that the taxation 
of ground-values is something unprecedented, coming as a surprise upon 
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It is no unusual thing for men such as these to draw many thousands 
a year from ground rents which do not pay one farthing to local taxation^ 
and ultimately to come into possession of whole districts of the town 
which have been developed and beautified without any assistance from 
them. 

These things will not be borne much longer, and the remedy now 
proposed, while in all respects required by the justice of the case, 
is at once the most gentle and the most readily applied. By establishing 
the assessment and direct taxation of ground-values, we shall provide a 
fund for the development of our towns, and the more adequate 
performance by the community of their duties to the inhabitants which 
will in no way be a tax upon the outlay of capital on. the town, but will 
only amount to a reservation by the community of a fair proportion of 
those ground-values which have been created and maintained by its 
efforts and sacrifices. The existence of such a fund will stimulate and 
encourage the commimity promptly to face the cost and difiiculty of 
the pressing social reforms of our towns and if the readjustment of 
local taxation on this equitable basis causes some hardship in individual 
cases it will only be because this just reform has been too long delayed. 
These hardships can only occur at first. So soon as the new systjsm is 
fairly established, people will recognise that the possession of town lands 
with all their attendant privileges and advantages brings with it 
corresponding duties and obligations, and they wUl cease to think it 
hard mat landowners who mainly reap the pecuniary benefit of local 
expenditure should fairly contribute to it. 

J. FLETCHER MOULTON. 
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proposed, it is fair that the tenant should contribute. It is not necessary 
here to discuss whether any special provisions should be made to 
meet such cases or what they should be. Opinions will differ upon 
these points. Much will depend on the particular form of tenure in 
each case, and the person who under that tenure is the actual recipient 
of the benefits of the expenditure of the community. But speaking 
generally, any such provisions should have reference only to the circum- 
stances existing at the date of the lease, and no heed should be paid to 
any claim by the landlord to immunity from rates subsequently imposed, 
and such provisions should also be confined to leases of recent date. 
The nature and amount of our local •expenditure has changed so greatly 
in late years, and the undeserved benefits which landowners have 
received from their successful evasion of their duty to contribute to 
it has been so large, that no equitable claim to special consideration 
can be made in other cases. 

CONCLUSION. 

We have now dealt with the objects of this Society, the means 
whereby it seeks to accomplish them, and the objections usuallv 
brought against them. It will be seen that these objects are hmited. 
It is not pretended that they include all the reform that is needed 
in the tenure of town land. The landowner is still left in the 
position of a monopolist of an article necessary tp the existence of the 
community, and it may be desirable to limit the extent of his powers. 
With these questions this Society does not profess to deal. But its 
objects, though limited, are not insignificant and it has faith that if 
these are attained they will remove many difficulties in relation to 
the life of our towns and greatly facilitate the solution of others. The 
reforms which it seeks to effect will prevent land in and near our 
towns being kept unoccupied to serve the selfish interests of its 
owners, who wiU be stimulated to bring it into immediate use to 
the great relief of our overcrowded centres of industry. By enabling 
the community to modify and lessen the present rates on buildings, 
they will promote the erection of better houses, and greatly relieve tne 
poorer classes, whose rent forms so large a portion of their whole 
expenditure. But above all, they will enable us to deal at once with 
the formidable evils that are threatening our towns. It has been rightly 
said that our town life is the most serious problem of the day. The 
tendency of population to come to the towns seems irresistible, and yet 
the lot that awaits |the new-comers is too often a melancholy one. Side 
by side with overflowing prosperity we find abject wretchedness. 
Poverty and overcrowding seem to attend, and even to measure our 
ever-increasing wealth. The magnitude of these evils is fully known 
and appreciated, but the inhabitants of our towns already groan so 
deeply under the burden of local taxation, that they have not the 
courage to seek to remove them. And amid all this they see the 
land m their towns swelling in value, and its owners acquiring colossal 
fortunes without any efibrt. They are rapidly learning that this rise 
in value is the direct result c f the existence and expenditure of the 
community, and that their burdens are thus heavy only because they 
have been expending their wealth to enrich the landowners. And of this 
expenditure the landowners bear no substantial share. We are 
continually reminded of this in the most forcible manner. There are 
towns in England of which one or two landowners possess the whole. 



bring with it a still further increase of expense. Further in the multi- 
tude of functions exercised by County Councils, by Town Councils, by 
District and Parish Councils, the same tendency is seen. Drainage 
costs much more than it did, as it becomes more thorough and more 
extensive. Road-making costs more as increasmg traffic necessitates 
more solid workmanship and more expensive material. Moreover fresh 
duties are being continually imposed on local authorities by the Imperial 
Parliament. And so it becomes increasingly difficult, if not impossible, 
to prevent a steady rise in the rates. 

In these circumstances, members of public bodies, have naturally 
begun to inquire into the whole rating system, and they have made 

A Discovery. 

They have found that there is a particular kind of property which 
does not pay its fair share of taxation, although it has privileges 
quite peculiar to itself. They have discovered that land values rise 
just in proportion to the growth in the numbers of the people, and to 
the amount of money spent by the local authorities upon public 
improvements. They have seen that land is not assessed on its true 
value at all, but only upon the amount of rent, which it may yield to its 
owner who is only waiting for it to become ripe for building, when he 
will immediately reap an enormous increment. 

Obviously such increment is not in the slightest degree due to his 
own exertions, but solely to the industry and enterprise of the adjacent 
town. Purel)' and simply it is an '* unearned increment." Yet it has 
paid not a farthing towards the public expenditure, without which it 
would never have existed at all. And this unjust exemption has a 
further effect, which is as disastrous as it is far-reaching. It encourages 
men to hold land for a rise, and so creates a corner in land, and 
enhances prices to niDnopoly and famine level. Thus industry is black- 
mailed and handicapped with a heavy sum on which interest must be 
paid as a first charge. cornering Sites. 

By this cornering of building sites, all building is checked and made 
more costly, and overcrowding is directly fostered and encouraged by 
it. For where land is dear, there you will find the streets smaller than 
they ought to be, the space allowed for houses curtailed, their fronts 
put flush with the street, and, instead of good gardens such as every 
house ought to have, nothing but the tiniest back yards. In fact no 



one can ever measure the evils which are the direct and undoubted 
outcome of this artificial land famine. 

On all hands, therefore, men are beginning to demand that land shall 
be rated on the basis of its true capital value whether let or unlet, and 
no less than 300 assessment authorities have adopted resolutions in 
support of this most rational reform. No fact can be more eloquent 
than that, and it demonstrates what an immense volume of opinion 
there is in the country in its favour ; a volume of opinion that can 
assuredly not be much longer slighted by St. Stephens. 

Compulsory Land Purchase. 

Another illustration of the manner in which the vested interests 
of landholders are allowed to stand in the way of municipal progress 
is to be seen in the extreme difficulty which public bodies always 
experience, when they want to acquire land for public purposes. It 
is a commonplace truth to say that almost invariably they have to pay 
far more for the land they acquire than it is really worth. A local 
authority is looked upon as a splendid milch-cow by most landlords, 
when it proposes to buy land for any purpose whatever. An exorbitant 
price is generally asked, and often it is given rather than go through the 
complicated, worrying, and expensive process of compulsory purchase. 
Of the two evils, under the existing law, the former is often the less. 
This should be remedied at the earliest possible moment. 

The enactment that compels resort to Parliament for every pro- 
visional order authorising the compulsory purchase of land must be 
repealed. It is an excellent thing for the landlords and the lawyers, 
but for no one else. It is as vexatious as it was intended to be 
obstructive, and it is as unnecessary as itMs costly. Public bodies 
ought to have general powers to acquire whatever land they need, 
subject only to the supervision of the Local Government Board 

An Established Principle. 

The right of compulsory purchase is so well established that it needs 
no argument or vindication. It is being constantly exercised. In the 
City of London alone it has been exercised no less than 1,000 times. 
Old streets are widened, new streets are made, and improvements of 
all kinds are carried out by its means. Landlords are compelled to 
sell land for markets, burial grounds, schools, clearance schemes, and a 
score of other things which are public necessities. 



By the Allotments Act of 1887 even labourers' allotments (up to 
one acre) may be so acquired. Referring to that Act Mr. Gladstone 
made a noteworthy reference at Manchester in 1 890. " That Act is 
inefficient he said, "but it admits the good principle that, where, in 
the judgment of competent public authorities land is required, then 
it may be taken, with fair compensation, whether the landlord desire 
it or not.*' 

The recent progress of this good principle is remarkable, and is worth 
recording. 

In 1887 the Allotments Act applied it to acre allotments for 
labouring men. 

In 1890 Sir Robert Reid all but defeated the Conservative Govern- 
ment on his motion for its general extension to all public purposes. 

In 1890 the Housing Act enabled public bodies to compel the sale 
of land for building workmen's homes. 

In 1894 the Parish Councils Act established the right of compulsory 
hiring of land. 

In 1900 Lord Salisbury's Government have given power to public 
bodies to apply the principle to land which lies miUide their own 
boundaries. 

So far so good. But there has been no attempt yet to define what 
is meant by the ** reasonable compensation " which must be paid. That 
is left in delicious uncertainty. And it is here that the taxation of land 
values will assist us to arrive at a fair price. Let the price be twenty-five 
years' purchase of the rental value as declared by the landlord himself 
for purposes of taxation. He will not set the value too high for fear 
of the tax. He will not set it too low for fear of being bought out 
too cheaply. It is safe to say that if such a system had come into 
force fifty years ago, the community would have been saved many 
millions of pounds. Mr. Chamberlain once stated that the Corporation 
of Birmingham had to pay £400,000 too much for the land they 
purchased for their great central improvement. And every municipality 
in the country could tell the same tale. In the interests of the rate 
payers, and in the name of common sense and common fairness, we 
ask for the rateable value to be definitely taken as the basis for every 
act of compulsory land purchase. 

And, beyond this, the power needs to be applied more widely than 
it is at present. 



Some Needed Extensions. 

1. To Secure the Unearned Increment. Public bodies ought 
to be able to schedule large areas of agricultural land on the outskirts 
of every growing town (as is proposed by Mr. Haldane's "Local 
Authorities (Purchase of Land) Bill "), and to purchase it outright at 
its present value, thus ensuring for the local exchequer the whole of 
the unearned increment which will inevitably accrue as the town 
expands. This is a statesmanlike proposal ; not confiscatory, yet 
productive of immense benefit to the towns which should be en- 
lightened enough to adopt it. This is the only way of securing the 
whole of the increment, for taxation of land values, while leaving land 
in private hands, would only appropriate a part of it In London this 
unearned increment amounts every year to a capital sum of £7,500,000. 
Every soul that is added to the population adds at least £100 to the 
capital value of the land 

2. Small Holdings. The greatest flaw in the Small Holdings Act 
of 1892, is that it did not enable the opposition of unwilling landlords 
to be overcome. As a consequence its operation has justified Mr. John 
Morley's prediction that '* without compulsion it is not worth the 
paper it is written on." Many men are leaving the farms of England 
every year and crowding into the towns, who might be kept on the 
land if they could only acquire holdings suitable to their means in 
size and rent. Here, then, is another sphere for the extension of Mr. 
Gladstone's "good principle;" and it would do more than anything 
else to put in the bottom rung of the agricultural labourer's ladder 
which, as John Bright said, had been wrenched off. A good part of the 
immense quantities of food-stuffs which are every year imported from 
the small holders on the Continent, could certainly be produced by 
British small holders if they were afforded the opportunity. 

3. Parks and Recreation Grounds. — Towns now depend largely 
upon the generosity of private individuals for their open spaces. Surely 
if parks and playing fields are necessities (and they are), they ought 
to be obtainable in the same way that other public improvements are 
obtained. Moreover, when a town acquires land for a park, it ought 
to be able to also take the surrounding land, which will be improved 
in value by the public expenditure. We must, in this way, aim at 
enlarging the scope of municipal activity, and giving to municipalities 
more assets to set against their ever growing liabilities. There is no 
asset like land in a prosperous communitv. 



SOME LEADING THINKERS ON THE 
LAND QUESTION. 



*' Accurately and strictly speaking, there is no foundation 
in nature or in natural law why a set of words on parchment 
should convey the dominion of land." 

•' Allodial (absolute) property no subject in England now 
has ; it being a received and now undeniable principle in law, 
that all lands in England are holden mediately or immediately 
of the King." 3jr WILLIAM BLACKSTONE. 

" All lands or tenements in England, in the hands of sub- 
jects, are holden mediately or immediately of the King. For, 
in the law of England, we have not any subjects' land that is 
not holden." 3.^ EDWARD COKE. 

" These (our land laws) might be for the general advan- 
tage, and if they could be shown to be so, by all ineans they 
should be maintained ; but if not, does any man with what he 
is pleased to call his mind, deny that a state of law under which 
such mischief could exist, under which the country itself would 
exist, not for its people but for a mere handful of them, (5ught 
to be instantly and absolutely set aside." 

The Late Lord Chief Justice COLERIDGE 

{Speech to Scottish Juridical Society^ 1887). 

^- All lands owned by subjects in England are in the nature 
of fees, whether derived to them by descent from their ancestors 
or purchased for a valuable consideration ; but they cannot 
come to any man by either of these ways, unless accompanied by 
those feudal incidents which attended upon the first feudatories 
to ;svhom the lands were originally granted." 

The Right Hon Justice STEPHEN. 

** It is commonly supposed that land belongs to its owner 
in the same sense as money or a watch ; this is not the theory 
of English law since the Norman conquest, nor has it been so 
in its full significance at any time. No absolute ownership of 
land is recognised by our law books, except in the Crown. 
All lands are supposed to be held immediately or mediately of 
the Crown, though no rent or services may be payable and no 
grant from the Crown on record." 

Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK on "English Land Laws: > 



" Property in land differs in its origin from property in 
any commodity produced by human labour; the product of 
labour naturally belongs to the labourer who produced it, but 
the same argument does not apply to land, which is not pro- 
duced by lalDour. but is the gift of the Creator of the world to 
mankind ; every argument used to give an ethical foundation 
for the exclusive right of private property in land has a latent 
fallacy." ^^^^^ ^^^ Justice LONQFIELD 

(Cob den Club Essays), 

" The first thing the student has to do, is to get rid of the 
idea of absolute ownership [of land]. Such an idea is quite 
unknown to the English law. No man is in law the absolute 
owner of lands." 

*' All landowners are merely tenants in the eye of the law." 

WILLIAMS (Beal Property). 

** Under the feudal system the proprietor was the Crown, 
as representing the nation; while the subordinate tenures were 
held with duties attached to them, and were liablef on non-ful- 
ment, to forfeiture " 

*' Land never was private property in that personal sense 
in which we speak of a thing as our own, with which we may 
do as we please." 

'* Land, properly speaking, cannot be owned by any man, 
it belongs to all the human race." 

J. A. FROUDE (History of England). 

** The essential principle of property being to assure to 
persons what they have produced by their labour and accumu- 
lated by their abstinence, this principle cannot apply to what 
is not the produce of labour, the raw material of the earth." 
•* No man made the land ; it is the original inheritance of the 
whole species." " The land of every country belongs to the 
people of that country." 

JOHN STUART MILL 

(Principles of Political Economy), 

" Every permanent improvement of the soil, every railway 
and road, every bettering of the general condition of society, 
every facility given for production, every stimulus applied to 
consumption, raises rem. The landowner sleeps, but thrives." 

THOROLD ROGERS, 



'* I warn ministers, and I warn landowners and the aristo- 
cracy of this country, against forcing on the attention of the 
middle and industrial classes, the subject of taxation. For 
great as I believe the grievance of the protective system, mighty 
as I consider the fraud and injustice of the Corn Laws, I verily 
believe, if you were to bring forward the history of taxation in 
this country for the last 150 years, you will find as black a 
record against the landowners as even in the Corn Law itself. 
I warn them against ripping up the subject of taxation. If 
they want another league at the death of this one — if they want 
another Organisation and a motive — ^then let them force the 
middle and industrial classes to understand how they have been 
cheated, robbed, and bamboozled." 

RICHARD COBDEN (Speeches). 

" Where it was abundantly plain that it was for the interest 
of the many that the proprietary right of the few should be 
sacrificed, the nation has over and over again taken possession 
of large tracts of land, which the private owners were not 
allowed to withhold." 

Dr. AUGUSTUS JESSOP (Nineteenth Century). 

** The question of the unearned increment will have to be 
faced. It is unendurable that great increments which have 
been formed by the industry of others should be absorbed by 
people who have contributed nothing to that increase." 

The Right Hon. JOHN MORLEY 

(Speech in the House of Commons, May 6, 1890). 

*' Those persons who possess large portions of the earth's 
space are not altogether in the same position as the possessors 
of mere personalty. Personalty does not impose limitations on 
the action and industry of man and the well-being of the com- 
munity as possession of land does, and therefore I freely own 
that compulsory expropriation is a thing which is admissible, 
and even sound in principle.'^ 

Mr. GLADSTONE (Speech at West Calder, 

November 27th, 1879). 

** The Allotments Act (1687), although it is ineflScient, yet 
contains the good principle that where in the judgment of a 
competent public authority, land is necessary, then it shall be 
taken (with fair compensation) whether the owner desire it or 

^^^" Mr. GLADSTONE 

(Speech at the Manchester Conference^ 1889) 
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OBJECT : — To concentrate the efforts of Land Law Reformers 
upon the two following reforms : — 
[a) That all land, whether used or not, should be specially 
taxed upon its true capital value, apart from the buildings 
upon it. 
{b) That public bodies should have full powers to compulsorily 
purchase land for all purposes of public advantage by a 
more simple and inexpensive process, the rateable value 
being taken as the basis of the purchase price. 
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ROTIL COMMISSION ON LOCAL TAXATION. 



REPORT 



BY 



His Honour JUDGE O'CONNOR, K.C 



In August, z8g6. a Royal Commission was appointed by Lord Salisbury's 
Government " to enquire into the present system under which taxation is raised 
for local purposes, and report whether all kinds of real and personal property 
contribute equitably to such taxation ; and, if not, what alterations in the law 
are desirable in order to secure that result." In June, 1901, the majority of the 
Commissioners (consisting of Earl Cawdor, Sir John T. Hibbbrt, Mr. Stuart 
WoRTLEY, Mr. C. N. Dalton, Mr. C. A. Cripps, Mr. Harcourt E. Clare, 
Mr. ,T. H. Elliott, Mr. E. Orpord Smith, and Mr. John L. Wharton) 
reported against the Taxation of Land Values. A Minority Report was signed by 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh (the Chairman of the Commission, and a member 
of Lord Salisbury's Cabinet), Lord Blair Balfour (Lord Justice-General of 
Scotland), Sir Edward Hamilton (Assistant-Secretary of the Treasury), Sir 
George Murray (Secretary to the Postmaster-General), and Mr. Jambs Stuart, 
L.C.C. (formerly M.P.), recommending that a special Site Value Rate should be 
imposed in urban districts, the proceeds of the rate to be devoted to special kinds 
of public expenditure. 

His Honour Judge O'Connor, K.C. (formerly Mr. Arthur O'Connor, M.P.), 
did not sign either of the above-mentioned Reports, but presented a separate 
Report, which is reprinted herewith.* 

The Editor is responsible for the headlines to the paragraphs, which are not 
in Judge O'Connor's Report as printed in the blue book. 



* All these Reports will be foand in the " Final Report of the Royal Commission on Local 
Taxation" (Cd. 638 of 1901) to be obtained for is. 6d. from Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode, or from 
the Office of the English Land Restoration League, 376 and 377 Strand, London. W.C. (Post 
free is zo|i) 



TO THE KING'S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

May it please Your Majesty: 

With much regret I find myself unable to subscribe the Report 
of the great majority of the Commissioners, and venture only with 
diffidence and reluctance to state the grounds upon which I am 
constrained to differ from the conclusions of gentlemen so much 
more qualified than myself to deal with the subject referred to us. 
That Report, however, seems to me to be for the most part taken 
up with matters which, however interesting and important in 
themselves, are quite outside the Terms of Reference, and to deal 
only in a very slight manner with that which should be our 
principal concern, viz., the equity of the existing sytem of taxation 
for local purposes in respect of real and personal property. 

SIDE ISSUES. 

The character of the services which are now locally dealt 
with ; what services ought to be considered local and what 
national ; how relief to local ratepayers should be provided and 
distributed ; the nature, form, and extent of subventions from the 
Exchequer ; the existing rates of exemptions ; compounding ; the 
classification of lunatics in workhouses ; the proper areas of levy, 
&c. ; the confusion introduced into the public accounts by the 
system of assigned revenues, and the effect on local finance of the 
arrangements connected with Exchequer Contributions ; all these 
matters are fit subjects of inquiry ; but they have not been referred 
to us. No doubt the present state of things is an elaborate 
complication of anomalies in respect of administrative, assessing 
and spending authorities, rates and areas, deductions, compounding, 
and differential assessments, differing as between the three countries 
which make up the United Kingdom, and differing in England as 
between the Metropolis and the rest of the country. But whether 
the areas be large or small ; whether they be the same for all 
purposes, or whether, as often happens, there are different areas of 
charge in respect of different services ; and whether services are 
exclusively local or not, cannot affect the question of equitable 
incidence of taxation on real or personal property. Whether the 
area of charge be large or small, the equity or inequity of the 
incidence will remain the same. 

THE "MAJOEITT BEPOET." 

The majority of the Commissioners remark in Chapter III. of 
their Report that «« it would seem necessary to ascertain what are 
at present the respective contributions of * realty* and 'personalty.' 
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But this is not possible until there has been discovered a final and 
exact solution of the baffling problem of the incidence* of rates and 
ta^es. . • . • 

** And lastly, if these difficulties were surmounted the greatest 
difficulty of all would remain-^that of finding a criterion of 
equity.*'! 

Accordingly they have, as it seems to me, concerned them- 
selves principally with the relief of local ratepayers as a body and 
with the mode in which sucK relief should be distributed, while 
scarcely touching the question of equitable imposition of burden 
between the difierent classes of the ratepayers themselves. 

This result is probably due to the fact that the terms of 
reference admit of very varied constructions ; and, indeed, after 
more than four years' consideration of them, there is scarcely an 
approach to an agreement among the majority of the members of 
the Commission as to what may be their exact significance. 

THE EEAL QUESTION FOB THE 
COMMISSION. 

We are directed "To inquire into the present system under 
which taxation is raised for local purposes, and report whether all 
kinds of real and personal property contribute equitably to such 
taxation ; and if not, what alterations in the law are desirable in 
order to secure that result." 

I interpret these words to mean that we are to report with a 
view to the alteration of the law, if such alteration is found desirable 
after an inquiry into the contributions made by all kinds of real 
and of personal property under the present system of taxation for 
local purposes. 

DEFINITIONS. 

In order to do this it will clearly be necessary — 

First, to define " local purposes," and also " real " and 
" personal " property ; 

Secondly, to ascertain what is the system under which taxation 
is at present raised for those purposes, and whether under that 
system all kinds of real and personal property now contribute to 
that taxation ; 

Thirdly, to inquire whether the contributions, so far as 
traceable, are equitably exacted — and, as involved in this, what 
is ** equitable." 

** Local purposes " may, in the words of the main Report, be 
taken to be purposes for which local public, authorities are now 
authorised t6 expend money. 

♦ Whatever question may be raised as to the incidence of taxation, this fundamental fact 
cannot be questioned, viz.. that all wealth, all chattels, all rates and taxes, all that any man has 
for payment or consumption, is but a portion of the product of the labour of the industrial clas» 
of the community. ' 

t See pp. lo-ii of" Final Report." 
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Of the so-called local pubfic services in respect of which local 
authorities are now empowered to levy rates, it will be, of course, 
admitted, that some are rather national than local, and should be 
provided for from national resources and not at local charge, 
whilst others, like refuse-removal, gas, and water supply, etc., 
which any individual would have to secure on his own account if 
they were not supplied by local authorities, are not properly 
speaking rate-services, but are what the individual would otherwise 
. h^ve to pay for just as he pays for his food and clothing— quite 
irrespective of the classification of his property. 

The services of a national character and those of a personal 
character being eliminated, there remain, as matter for local 
taxation properly so called, only services of a public character of 
local convenience or advantage. These all relate to the amenities, 
improvements and protection of the neighbourhood and enhance 
the eligibility and the value of the land of the district. 

With reference to the terms ** real " and ** personal," it is 
manifest that they cannot be taken here in their strictly legal 
acceptation and as ** terms of art," for there are forms of both real 
and personal property as understood at law which do not admit of 
being made the subjects of valuation or assessment. The terms 
movable and immovable probably come nearer to the sense 
intended ; but, in truth, houses or machinery are not absolutely 
immobilia. The only thing that is immohih is the earth, and as 
there is a fundamental and natural difference between the ground 
and,all other objects of ownership I shall consider the land apart 
from every other form of property. 

THE PRESENT STSTEM OF LOCAL 
TAXATION. 

As to the system under which taxation is at present raised for 
local purposes, it is not necessary to go beyond the detailed and 
exhaustive statement in Chapters L and II. of the main Report, 
or the admirably lucid exposition contained in Chapter I. of the 
Report by Sir Edward Hamilton and Sir George Murray. 

From either the one or the other statement, it will be gathered 
that there are many separate authorities which, over different and 
often overlapping areas, impose, assess, collect, and disburse rates 
of divers denominations, for a great variety of purposes, on 
different forms of property, with diflferent modes of valuation, and 
var)dng proportions of charge. 

The different rates came into existence at different times, but 
for the most part they are collected after the manner of the Poor's 
Rate first imposed under the statute of Elizabeth. 

This statute provided that the overseers of every parish 
appointed under it should '' raise by taxation of every inhabitant, 
parson, vicar, and other, and of every occupier of lands, houses. 
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tithes impropriate or propriatioDS of tithes, coal mines or saleable 
underwoods, in the said parish • . . according to the ability of 
the said parish " — ^for the relief of the poor. 

It will be observed that all the properties or interests here 
enumerated are interests in land, houses being, on the principle 
quicquid plantaiur^ identified with land, and the " ability " of the 
parish was measured by the estimated value of houses and land. 
It certainly did not include personal property. It is true that 
afterwards, here and there, at irregular intervals and in an irregular 
and uncertain fashion, people were rated on interests not covered 
by the terms of the statute, and it is also true that the practice, 
irregular and illegal as it was, having been in some cases of long 
standing, was accepted as established by courts of law. But 
none the less, the great body of the people over the greater 
portion of the country successmlly resisted the repeated attempts 
to rate pure personal property. 

In 1836 the Parochial Assessments Act prescribed as the basis 
of valuation of such properties as were liable to be rated ** an 
estimate of the net annual value of the several hereditaments 
rated thereunto, that is to say, of the rent at which the same might 
reasonably be expected to let from year to year, free of all usual 
tenant's rates and taxes, and tithe commutation rent>charge, if any, 
and deducting therefrom the probable average annual cost of the 
repairs, insurance, and other expenses, if any, necessary to 
maintain them in a state to command such rent.'* 

Here again it will be seen at once that what was to be fated 
was not any interest of the tenant, but the annual value of 
the hereditament to the landlord. 

In 1840 the Poor Rate Exemption Act enacted that " It shall 
not be lawful for the overseers of any parish, township, or village 
to tax any Inhabitant thereof, as suck iukahitant^ in respect of his 
ability derived from the profits of stock-in-trade, or any other 
property, for or towards the relief of the poor." 

It will be observed that this statute did not relieve of liability 
any inhabitant occupier as suck occupUr. 

Since 1840 a number of decisions have been obtained in the 
Courts in accordance with which certain forms of machinery have 
been held liable to be taken into account in the valuation of the 
premises where they are found; but there is much doubt and 
difficulty as to the valuation of machinery and much divergence 
in practice in different places. 

Thus it may be said, shortly, that the three forms of property 
now liable to be rated are lands and interests in land, buildings, 
and machinery. 

IS THE PRESENT SYSTEM JUSTP 

The question, then, which is embodied in the terms of 
reference will relate to all forms of property, but to these three in 
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an especial manner ; and the point for consideration is, whether, in 
the first place, the contributions from these several forms of 
property are equitable as between themselves. 

In the absence of any suggested standard or criterion of equity, 
it may be reasonably assumed that the old equitable principle will, 
in this case, also hold good, viz., that he who takes the benefit 
should also take the burden ; and in the lie^ht of this principle we 
must proceed to consider the nature of the different kinds of 
property in respect of which ratepayers are now burdened. 

THBBE ABE NO LANDOWNEES. 

Now, between land and every other form of property there is 
an obvious, abiding, and essential difference. Every other form of 
property is transitory, wasting, and . destructible, the temporary 
production of human industry, obtained by labour out of the 
material which the land supplies ; but the land is not of human 
production : and as no man made it, so no nian can destroy it ; ** no 
man, however feloniously inclined, can run away with an acre of 
it." Man's very body is built up of its substance ; he is taken from 
it, and will return to it ; while he lives, he must live and labour 
upon its surface. Equity and right reason would appear to 
suggest that the product of human industry should be the absolute 
property of the person or persons that created it, whether the 
creation be of food, or habitation, or instrument, or any other 
thing. But with the land it is different. Equity and right reason 
here suggest that, as access to the face of the globe is for mankind 
a necessary condition of existence, and yet land is incapable of 
creation by human industry, the same rule of absolute and 
exclusive ownership cannot apply. On this point the law of 
England is in accord with common sense ; and according to that 
law land is not the subject of absolute property. " No jpan is, in 
law, the absolute owner of lands. He can only hold an estate in 
them," and that estate he holds under the Crown as representative 
of the community. 

BNG-LAND BELONGS TO THE ENGLISH; 

BUT— 

It is then in accordance at once with reason, equity, and the 
law, to say that England belongs to the English; that the land of 
England, with all that is beneath its surface, and all that it produces 
by the unassisted force of nature, belongs to the people of England. 
Whatever may at any time be the authorised occupation of 
its surface, or of any part of it, however turned to account — ^well 
or ill, or not at all — however its resources, in whatever hands, may 
be develop^ or neglected, it is true to say collectively that the 
land of England belongs to the people of England. 

The facts of the existing situation, however (it is not necessary 
to consider here how they may have been brought about) furnish an 
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extraordinary contrast with this natural and equitable view. The 
32,000,000 of acres of country which stretch from-Berwick-on-Tweed 
to Land's End, and which bear upon their bosom a population of 
, 30,000,000 of human beings, are divided between a comparatively 
. small number of freeholders^ collectively forming only a tiny fraction 
of the inhabitants. These freeholders part with the occupation right 
of the different portions of the land onlv on terms, terms which, froni 
generation to generation, and from decade to decade, are contin- 
uously a^dvancing, whilst the overwhelming mass of the community, 
who are born, and live, and labour, and are buried in it, can exist 
on it only on condition of payment to the freeholders. They could 
live in any other country on the same or perhaps better terms. 

It is plain that if a man does not own any land he must live 
upon the land of another ; and he must, directly or indirectly, pay 
to him that owns it a premium or rent for permission to be there. 
This is the condition of the vast majority of the people of England; 
and every man, woman, and child in the community who has no 
share in the ' property in the land is — whether conscious of it or 
not — as much a rent- producing machine for the benefit of the land- 
owners as the cattle that browse in the fields. 

LOAFBBS AND LABOUBEES. 

This fact, of itself, may of course be unobjectionable, for it is 
clear, firstly, that separate occupation of land, secured under the 
law, is indispensable for human industry and the development of 
the. resources of the country ; and, secondly, that a very large 
proportion of mankind have not either the inclination or the 
capacity to deal with it themselves. But the fact itself remains, 
viz., that the population of England is divided into two classes, one 
comparatively small, and the other immense, the one composed of 
the owners of the land, and the other composed of the non-owners 
of land. The first, qud owners simply, " toil not, neither do they 
spin," but they receive from the majority of their fellow citizens a 
quittance amounting to more than a hundred of millions sterling in 
the year ; while the second, or industrial class, have to labour not 
only for their bread, but also to pay for their foothold in the country. 
It may indeed be said that there are three classes, of which one not 
being composed of land owners, and not being industrial, are yet 
provided for by the industrial portion of the community. These 
are found in the workhouses in receipt of what is called indoor 
relief. However great may be the social or moral distinction 
between this class and the owners of interests in the land, from the 
point of view of political economy, the analogy is obvious. 

POPULATION MAKES LAND VALUE. 

The amount which the industrial portion of the community 
have in this way to pay out of the produce of their labour increases 
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with the increase of their own number. It is only the presence of 
man that gives value to land. Land at the North Pole has no value, 
because men are not there ; it is of comparatively small value where 
people are few, ^s on Salisbury Plain ; it is of very high value in 
the City of London, by reason of the concourse of people who desire 
to use it. Value is only the measure or token of the amount of 
human effort which any thing or service can command at any given 
time and place. It does not signify how that effort may be induced, 
or what may be the motive of it. The association of beautiful 
scenery, the proximity of a harbour or market, the accessibility of 
minerals, agricultural fertility, commercial convenience, or any 
other attraction may furnish a special inducement to compete for 
a particular spot, but the bare requirement of ground to stand or 
sleep on will, with an increasing population of non-owners of land, 
secure for the owners an increased thbute. 

LAND VALUES AND IMPEOVEMENT 
VALUES. 

These considerations will be enough to show how essential a 
difference there is between the two chief kinds of property now 
liable to be rated, viz., land and buildings, and how reasonable 
and equitable it is that land or interests in land should be made 
the subject from which the services in the public interest should be 
supplied. A little further consideration will show in Iiow different 
a position any other form of property stands. The increase in 
valuation, which has been so noticeable during the last fifty years, 
is due to the increased value of houses as well ^s to increase in the 
value of land. But a marked distinction must here be made. It is 
true that there has been a very much larger amount of money laid 
out in houses than was the case before ; but this is a matter of 
expense, of sinking capital in the employment of labour and in 
paying for materials. A structure once erected remains a perishable 
commodity, maintained in condition only by the constant expen- 
diture of more material and more labour, but on these conditions 
houses can be multiplied according to the multiplicaticn of the 
people, as coats and books and other created commodities all can. 
But the land is constant in quantity and limited, and has to do for 
all, however many. Again, if each of two men resolves to build a 
house of a certain size and style, but one of them builds his house 
in an out-of-the-way part of Salisbury Plain, and the other of them 
builds his house in Cornhill, it is probable that the former, having 
to transport labour and material, will have to pay more for the 
erection of his Salisbury Plain structure than the other would spend 
in London, where conveniences are greater. But the Cornhill 
house would readily let at a rent many times as great as the other 
house would command. The difference in rent would represent 
the diflference in site value, and not the difterence in structural 
value. ^ The distinction between site value and structural value 
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represents a di£ference which is a difference not of degree only, but 
of kind. The structural value is due to individual action ; the site 
value depends on the action of the community. If it is suggested 
that an individual may do much to develop a site value, the 
obvious reply is that whatever he so does is included in his 
individual property as being of his own creation. If he should 
also be the freeholder this will in no way affect the matter. The 
improvement which he creates, he creates not in his capacity of 
mere landowner, but in his capacity as an industrial member of 
the community, and equity requires that he should have the full 
benefit of it. ' But the land which he owns is no more of his 
creation than it is of his neighbour's, though his ownership marks 
him off from the majority of his fellow citizens as one of the class 
endowed with the land of the, country. If an owner of agricultural 
land builds a farmhouse with its necessary accessories, having, 
perhaps, reclaimed or drained the land, made or paid for the roads, 
erected the fences and constructed the ditches, etc., he is, in 
respect of his having created a farm as a going concern, as much 
an industrial member of society as the shipbuilder, the tailor, the 
doctor, or the ploughman, and as such is a benefactor of society. 
Society may well be satisfied with the service which he thus 
renders, and leave his buildings and improvements unburdened by 
taxation. But with regard to the land, on which his intelligence 
and resources have been exercised, he is debtor to the community 
at large, as being in privileged and protected ownership and 
occupation of a portion of that common patrimony which belongs 
to the community first, and to him only in a secondary and 
conditional manner. 

I4AND VALUES SHOULD BE RATED— 

Again, if upon the banks of the Tyne landowners have for 
generations allowed to lie useless a low and swampy stretch, until 
some energetic, enterprising, and intelligent industrial, taking it at 
a rent, digs out a dock and starts the business of a shipbuilder, 
organising labour, creating employment, gathering a vast army of 
workers, and develops a town, and if with every increase of service 
which he thus renders to his fellows he is constrained to pay to 
the landowners, who have all the while done nothing, a constantly 
increasing rent, until land, originally worth a pound a year, is now 
worth a thousand, is it not in accordance with reason and justice 
that the thousand a year should be rated in the hands of the 
landlords rather than that the shipbuilder should be further 
charged? The structural value of the created property is 
maintained or increased only by constant expenditure by the 
individual on construction and repair of buildings and machinery. 
The whole value added by reason of the increase of men upon it 
attaches to the land and inures to the advantage of those between 
whom the interests in the land are divided. 
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Similarly it may be said of every other person who gives his 
felldw-men useful services, whether professional, clerical, medical,, 
legal, artistic, or literary ; by invention, production, or distribution, 
by land or sea, in public or domestic life, that he benefits the 
community by his industry, and should be allowed to enjoy the 
full fruits of it. Those services, whatever they are, if rendered 
for the personal and peculiar benefit of any individual, should be 
paid for by him ; while the cost of services which are rendered ta 
the community should be defrayed from the common patrimony, 
national services from the common fund of the nation, and local 
public services from the common fund of the locality. 

—BUT NOT HOUSES OE MACHINEET. 

The above considerations drive me to the conclusion that 
equity requires that houses and machinery should not be rated for 
local purposes ; but that the cost necessarily incurred in connexion 
with those services should be defrayed at the expense of the land* 
interests of the locality. And this principle, being sound, will be 
applicable to all land, in town and country alike, to whatsoever 
purpose applied, and whether the particular industry carried on 
upon it be or be not remunerative in the hands of the industrial 
occupant. If this principle is adhered to, the cases of special 
properties such as railways, canals, docks, gasworks, and tramways, 
will present no difficulties such as beset the existing system. A 
railway station in a town, or the line which runs across the 
country, would be assessed according to the value of the land 
occupied, and no more ; and so of all similar undertakings. Ad 
acre of agricultural land would be assessed according to its own 
value as land, quite irrespective of any buildings or other 
agricultural improvements; an acre of land in Salisbury Plain 
would pay its petty due ; and the magnificent properties in the 
crowded cities would pay in proportion to the site value which the 
presence of the crowds has caused. The difficulty now raised 
with regard to what is called " unoccupied " land would at once 
disappear. It would be rated according to its value. But there 
is, in truth, no such thing as unoccupied land in England. If not 
let, land is in the hands of the owner, who retains it for his owa 
purposes, just as a tenant might do. 

BATE ALL LAND, EUBAL OE UEBAN. 
USED OE UNUSED. 

The principle embodied in the foregoing remarks appears ta 
be virtually, though not in terms, adopted in the Report on Urban 
Rating and Site Values which has been signed by a minority of 
this Commissioners. I should be glad to be allowed to associate 
myself with that singularly able document, at any rate so far as it 
goes in the application of the principle. I am, however, unable to 
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discover any logical distinction between diflFerent portions of land 
accordingly as they may happen to be in* urban or rural areas, or 
as they may or may not at the moment be built on. The limitation 
to urban areas appears to involve an abandonment of principle, 
and to reduce the proposal to the level of a makeshift compromise, 
without logical justification. The same objection holds good 
against the schemes put forward by Mr. Fletcher Moulton and the 
JLondon County Council. But assuming the frank and unqualified 
acceptance of the fundamental principle and its application to 
every acre of the country, urban or rural, and whether utilised or 
not, the remaining points to be considered are : — 

(a) Whether the principle admits of practical application, 
that is, whether the valuation of land as distinguished from 
buildings or other improvements is in practice possible ; 

(b) Whether the charge of rates can be distributed 
equitably in proportions corresponding with the different 
shares in the interest in land ; and 

(c) The eff*ect of existing contracts. 

CAN LAND VALUES BE SBPAEATELY 
ESTIMATED P 

(a) With reference to the first point, many witnesses who 
appeared before the Commission, dwelt with emphasis on the 
alleged or suggested difficulty of estimating the value of land apart 
from buildings upon it ; but no one of the expert witnesses would 
say that it was impossible, and none would admit that he could 
not himself do it if it was necessary. B.ut, ia fact, the matter is 
past the stage of mere argument, for not only is the thing being 
-done every day for private purposes, but it is also done on public 
account in all three countries under the established practice. The 
•entire system of valuation in Ireland tinder Acts of Parliament is 
iDased upon the separate valuation of land and of buildings. In 
England, land has to be separately valued in the country for the 
purposes of the Agricultural Rates Act, which prescribes the 
procedure for ascertaining, and the Returns which are to show, 
the division between the rateable value of agricultural land and 
that of the buildings and other hereditaments. Under numberless 
private Acts of Parliament the thing has been done for many 
years in connection with compensation to owners, lessees, and 
■occupiers disturbed in their " quiet enjoyment " by promoters. In 
i:he case of the Tower Bridge Southern Approach Act, 1895, not 
•only was the valuation differentiated, but the principle set forth 
above was recognised and applied when (under Section 36) the 
County Council of London was empowered to charge lands not 
taken over by them, but increased in value by their improvements, 
the charge to be apportioned between all the parties having any 
-estate or interest, freehold or leasehold, in such lands. When the 
matter is considered quietly, apart from personal interest or the 
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prejudice of class or profession, it will be easily seea that there is 
no real difficulty about it, and that it would be just as practicable 
to make a map of the whole country, showing the valuation per 
acre or rood or plot of the surface of the land, as it is to make an 
Ordnance Survey Map, showing the elevation above the sea of 
every part of the country. In both there would be plains and 
slopes and peaks, though the summits of the physical contours 
would often be the depressions of the valuation contours, and vice 
versa. 

CAN A LAND VALUE TAX BE EQUITABLY 
DISTEIBUTBD P 

(b) As regards the second point, as to the equitable distribution of 
charge among the different interests in land, it is necessary to keep 
clearly in mind that the fee-simple owners do not personally repre- 
sent, or at least enjoy, the full property in the land. Many a 
freeholder can claim as his own but a very small — sometimes,, 
indeed, a merely nominal — property ; and equity requires that the 
burden should only be in proportion to the benefit. From the 
fee-simple of any parcel of land, there may be carved out many 
other estates and interests, freeholds as well as leaseholds, and 
interests in the nature of charges on the land, such as tithe rent- 
charge, settlement charges or certain forms of ground rents. These 
are all really portions of the interest in the land, and as it were, 
slices out of the cake. They should all contribute in their 
proportion to make up the assessment in the whole. Or again, a 
fee-simple holder may let his land for 999 years ; his lessee may 
sub-let with some advance for 99 ; the first sub-lessee may sub-let 
again for 60, the second sub-lessee may sub-let for 21, and the 
tenant for the 21 years' term may sub-let for three years or less to 
the ultimate occupier. Any one or other of the members of this 
series may build or effect improvements. There may be mortgages 
and sub-mortgages. The business of the occupier may be 
remunerative or not. All these details are matters of no con- 
sequence and involve no difficulty. At each step between the 
occupier and the builder, so much of the rent as represents the- 
value of the structure will be paid without deduction ; but, if from 
the rent which the ultimate occupier pays to his immediate lessor, 
he is allowed after payment in respect of the house, to deduct the^ 
poundage on the valuation of the land — the land alone being rated 
— he will himself have to pay the poundage on any part of that 
valuation which may be in excess of the land rent. And this is as 
it should be ; for to that extent, he is enjoying a portion of the 
value of the land. Further, each of the lessees in turn should be 
entitled to deduct from the sum which he pays to his les3or,- 
poundage on so much of it as represents the valuation of the land — : 
he himself bearing the burden ia respect of the difference between 
what he pays to his lessor, and what he receives from his lesseej ia 
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respect of the land — the value of the house being separately 
regarded until it comes to the turn of the builder ; who, of course, 
•deducts in respect of the whole sum paid by him. The superior 
holders then in turn pay each upon what he receives. In this way, 
the charge in respect of the land will be distributed equitably 
between those who share the benefit of it. The question of 
mortgages has been suggested as a difficulty. The difficulty, how- 
ever, is only imaginary. It is true that, according to legal 
phraseology, a mortgagee has the legal estate ; but in equity and 
practice the mortgagee is only a secured creditor and has no real 
ownership of the land until he forecloses. If he foreclosed or 
became mortgagee in possession, he would, of course, be liable to 
pay, or accountable for, the rates to the same extent as his 
mortgagor.* 

AN ILLUSTEATION OF THE PEOPOSBD 

METHOD. 

To show how very simple the matter is, we may take the case 
■suggested under the heading ** Urban Tenures " at the beginning 
of the Minority Report as a typical town holding.! In this case, 
A, the freeholder, having in 1830 let to B at ;f 15 a year for 99 years, 
B built a house for ;^i,ooo and sub-let to C for ^75, the value of 
the house being {ex hypothesi) /60 a year. C or his representative, 
in 1870, sub-let to D at £100 a year ; and D, in 1899, sub-let to E 
at £1^0, 

Now, assuming the adoption of the principle above set forth, 
nothing could be more simple than this case. The house which 
•represents ;^6o is not rated. E therefore will pay to D £120^ of 
which £60 is for the house, and /60 in respect ot the land. He 
-will have paid the rates on this latter £6oy and will deduct the 
amount from the £120^ not having himself any share in the 
"beneficial ownership of the land. D has to pay to C ;f 100, of which 
;f 60 is for the house, and £/^o for the land. By reason of E's 
deduction he has paid rates on ;f 60, but he recoups himself to the 
•extent of the rates on the £^0 which he has to pay to C, and so 
bears the burden in respect of his share of the land interest, *.^., ;^2o 
only, C in his turn has to pay to B ^75, of which ;^6o is in respect 
•of the house, and £1^ in respect of the land. He deducts the rates 
on the /15, and so himself bears the burden to the extent of the 
difference between that £is and the £^0 received from D, *.«., on 
£^y B in his turn deducts the rates on the £1^ which he pays to 
A, the freeholder, for the land only ; and this amount of the rates A 
pays. The rates, therefore, on the £60^ the value of the land, will 

* On the question of deductions, attention is invited to the " Memorandum on Taxation of 
Land Values and Assessment Reform," issued by the English Land Restoration League, a few 
'Weeks before Judge O'Connor's Report appeared.~£DiTOR. 

t P. X54. " Fiaal Report." 
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be distributed between A> C, and D, in the proportions of £1$^ £z^^ 
and ;^2o, which are their respective shares in the value of it. B, 
who built the house, but who, like E— ^the rent-paying occupant — 
has no share in the value of the land, will, like £, pay no rate in 
respect of it. 

CAN THE LANDLORDS SHIFT THE TAXP 

It will probably be objected that if the landowners are thus 
saddled with the rates, they will only add on a similar amount to 
the rent. The reply to this is threefold, viz., first that whatever is 
paid by anybody for rates, or rent, or anything else, must come 
from the product of the labour of the industrial portion of the 
community ; secondly, that in any case the landlord gets what he 
can, and the tenant pays what he must ; thirdly, that at present 
either the landlord does, as some contend, really bear the burden 
of the rates at least indirectly, or he does not. If he does, it will 
be no hardship upon him if it is made to be seen that he does so ; 
and if he does not, then the tenant is not damnified if he has only 
to pay under the name of rent that which he now pays under the 
name of rates. 

EXISTING CONTRACTS. 

(c.) The last point which remains to be considered is that 
relating to existing contracts. As to this it is manifest that equity 
requires that all existing contracts should be absolutely respected. 
It may be that many of them will have to run not for years only, 
but for lives and longer. No matter, for although there would 
appear to be, according to the view taken in this Report, much 
that is inequitable in the present arrangements, and much that 
calls for change in the interests of the public, yet a disregard of 
contractual relations would be a more serious injury to the public 
than even the existing system of rating. If it is said that existing 
contracts will stand in the way of, or delay to a very great extent, 
the reform suggested, the answer is that the duty cast upon this 
Commission is not to secure or propose immediate alteration of the 
law, but rather to indicate the direction in which equity points — 
not to put forward proposals for immediate and universal applica- 
tion which would be revolutionary, but to show the direction in 
which reform should be attempted, and the mode in which existing 
injustice may be removed without shock to the body politic. But 
yet for the great majority of occupiers a very few years would have 
completely established a new system. The longest running con- 
tracts are alsd fewest in number, and the alteration once intrc^uced 
(all contracts made contrary to it after a certain date being declared 
void) would work gradually and smoothly until it was in time 
completely eflfected. 
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LAND, AND LAND ONLT, SHOULD BE 

BATED. 

In conclusion, I would venture to suggest that a change based 
on sound principle and carried out by gradual adjustment is not 
only not revolutionary, but is dictated by prudence. It is difficult 
to believe that with the diffusion of education, or at least of 
political information, the great mass of the people of England will 
long remain unconscious or heedless of the true economic position. 
If and when they realise it, they will probably be drawn to exercise 
that power, which the franchise places in their hands, to secure 
through the instrumentality of the Commons House of Parliament 
a readjustment of taxation, relief for-industry in every form, and 
the imposition of the burden where also the benefit rests. But 
if this were done in consequence of popular agitation, and as the 
result pi vehement party struggle, the hardship to individuals 
would be sudden and great, and the dislocation of interests 
detrimental to the community. 

The conclusions, therefore, which I have humbly to submit 
are : — 

1. That local public services properly so-called — and as 
distinguished from general public services on the one hand, 
and on the other from services rendered to the individual 
on his own premises — are alone the proper grounds for local 
taxation ; 

2. That land (except land already dedicated to public 
use), and land only, should be rated for local public 
services ; 

3. That all existing contracts should be respected ; 

4. That the levy should be made from the occupier, 
with right of deduction, after the Income Tax method, 
secured to each lessee in respect of the superior interests in 
the land. 

With the last paragraph of the Report of the Majority I desire 
very heartily to associate myself. It is the paragraph which 
contains a well-earned acknowledgment of the services of the 
Secretary, Assistant Secretary, and Clerical Staff, whose efficiency, 
assiduity, and unfailing urbanity have been of inestimable value 
throughout the long and laborious work of the Commission. 

All which I humbly submit to Your Majesty's gracious 

CONSIDERATION. 

ARTHUR O'CONNOR. 
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PREFACE TO SPECIAL EDITION. 

The causes leading up to my close association with this important subject are not 
difficult to explain. I have been practically connected with the mining and kindred 
industries of the United Kingdom all my life, and at the General Elections of 1885 
and 1886 was Parliamentary Candidate in two Lancashire mining constituencies. 
Naturally I devoted a good deal of my public deliverances to mining questions, and 
made many speeches in Lancashire and Cheshire upon Mining Royalties. In the 
early part of 1888 1 was invited to place my views before one of our learned societies, 
and on the understanding that I should be free to state my own opinions in my own 
way. I consented. The Paper was read and aroused much attention in and out of 
Parliament, and, I am assured by Members of Parliament, did much to bring about 
the Royal Commission now sitting, and whose composition and terms of reference are 
given at the end of this Paper. It has been deemed desirable, as something will now 
be done, to re-write this Paper and make such amendments as may be needed. Some 
exception has been taken to my estimate of the average amount of Mine Rent and 
Royalty per ton as being too high. No one can give a correct estimate of the amount, 
because the requisite information has not been forthcoming. I made enquiry in the 
most authoritative quarters and ransacked all reliable and obtainable documents, and, 
writing now two years later, I do not think that I have made an excessive estimate. 
The Royal Commission, if it does nothing else, and I hope and believe it will do much 
more, will let us know what the correct amount is for Mine Rent, Mineral Royalty, 
Overpaid Rent, and Way Leave, per ton, all over the United Kingdom. 

When I commenced to speak upon the subject, and when my Paper was just 
prepared, mining and its kindred industries were in a most deplorable condition ; 
wages were at starvation point, profits had disappeared, and prices were miserably 
low. Now, in 1890, a long looked for change has come ; wages have increased, I hope 
they will still increase ; profits have again put in an appearance, and I hope will long 
continue to be substantially visible; prices have advanced, and I hope will still 
advance. 

But all this makes no difference in my line of argument. Good times always 
followed bad times, and always will ; bad times always followed good times, and 
always will ; trade always ebbed and flowed. 

And is it not a proper thing when trade is brighter to establish such a reformed 
condition of things that, with abuses removed and remedies applied, we shall bear 
more easily the duller times which, as surely as [we have experienced, we shall 
experience again ? That is my opinion, and hence this Special Edition, which, 
although re-written and amended, is in facts and arguments substantially the same. 

King Street, Wigan, O. M. PERCY. 

March, 1890. 
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MINING QUESTIONS ARE NATIONAL QUESTIONS. 

It need not be contended in appealing to the great industrial community that 
anything which vitally affects the mining mdustry is a national question. There are 
no means of ascertaining with accuracy, at any rate none at my command, the amount 
of capital invested at the present time in the United Kingdom ; probably I am not 
over estimating in fixing the amoimt at one hundred millions sterlmg. We do know 
from the statistics now so Carefully prepared each year, and published under Grovem> 
ment authority, that the number of persons employed in and about our coal and 
metalliferous mines is about six hundred thousand. Probably the Iron and Steel 
Works will represent another hundred millions of capital and an additional six 
hundred thousand persons employed. The position, industrially, which England has 
made amongst the nations of the earth has been by reason of, and depends on, the 
continuance of her vast mineral resources. These, once the property of the nation, 
have been lost through lack of knowledge that they existed, or by carelessness on the 
part of our State authorities. A correspondent in Scotland sends me a Scotch news- 
paper. The Scottish Leader for 20th February, 1888, containing a letter headed "The 
law appertaining to mines and minerals." The writer of that letter makes reference 
to "The Act concerning the Mines," passed in 1592, under James VI., dealing with 
the mines, metals, and minerals of Scotland, and declared by Grown counsel so 
recently as 1885 to be " The Regulating Statute." The main provisions of this Act of 
Parliament are— First, that the right of all mines, metals, and minerals belong- 
undeniably to the Crown ; second, that a Crown officer, to be called the Master of 
Metals, be appointed, who should have all mines under his charge ; third, that no 
private compact between the owners of the surface and lessees, should be recognised, 
without the consent of the Crown ; fourth, that the Master of Metals only should 
have power to authorise the working of any mine ; fifth, that the owners of the surface 
should be bound to grant way leaves and ground for building, and be only entitled to 
surface damage. The writer of this letter argues that according to law all the mines, 
metals, and minerals in Scotland belong to the Crown as representing the community. 
Probably it will not be difficult to show either that this law has been repealed or that 
the Crown had absolute ownership and gave its right away. I express no opinion on 
the subject. The letter was sent to me while this paper was under preparation, and 
it seemed to me then, as it seems still, of sufficient interest and bearmg upon our 
subject to be introduced. One cannot but have a passing feeling of regret tnat, as a 
nation, we mi^ht have received in hard cash a sum of money approaching within 
measurable distance to the amount of the National Debt, and have remaining for 
centuries to come an annual revenue of several millions. This cannot now be^ restored, 
and I am no advocate of or sympathiser with Socialistic and Communistic doctrines, 
but I am an ardent and consistent advocate of Reforms under which we could so 
utilise the produce of the bowels of the earth to give the greatest amount of national 
good. The mining industry is not only directly important in itself, with its six 
hundred thousand persons employed, mamtaining one-tenth of the ponulation, but is 
associated in the closest degree with as many more of the population wno are engaged 
in the iron and steel and engineering industries ; and, in a secondary degree, with our 
en^nes on land and our ships on the sea, and our numberless manufactiu'es. Whilst 
relief to mining relieves and encourages the kindred industries, burdens upon mining 
have an injurious influence upon all with which it is connected. 

CONDITION OF MINING IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1888. 
What is the condition at the present time (1888), and what has been the condition 
for many years, in Enf^land ? I have the honour of addressing those w'ao know, and 
who can correct me if I am wrong. The records of half a generation are most 
melancholy, and balance sheets are sad and sorrowful documents. I have had before 
me whilst writing this paper financial statements of several of the most important coal 
and iron mining companies in the United Kingdom, and representing a combined 
capital of severiu millions sterling. Two of the concerns made a few thousand pounds 
of profit, but, placing the several statements together, the net result is an actual loss. 
Wages are low, and I should certainly be exceedingly sorry if it should be found 
necessary to make still further reductions in the remuneration of a dangerous occupa- 
tion which is entitled to reasonably good pay. There are some collieries yielding a 
profit, but there are at least as many working at an absolute loss ; and I believe that, 
taking all the collieries and mines of the United Kingdom, and making sufficient 
allowances for depreciation, very little indeed of profit is being made in 1888 to those 
who have invested their capital. Mr. Alfred Hewlett, the managing director of the 
Wigan Coal and Iron Company, and who is an authority upon mining matters second 
to none in England, in the course of his evidence before the Royal Commission on the 



depression in trade, which we shall have to refer to again, said that, going back 
thirty-five years, and including the inflated period of 1872-78-74, when coal was selling 
at famine prices, he was of opinion that mining had not on an average paid five per 
cent, on the capital invested. And the able secretary of the Iron and Steel Institute, 
Mr. J. S. Jeans, who had exceptional opportunities of obtaining reliable information, 
because, if I mistake not, he is also secretary of the British Iron Trade Association, 
writes that "The condition of the English iron and steel industries for some ten or 
twelve years preceding 1888 had been so depressed that the cases in which it had been 
possible to pay a dividend of five i)er cent, have been conspicuous rather by their 
absence than otherwise. Some of the largest works had paid no dividend for years. 
Coal, the most indigenous of all English industries, appears to have fared no better. 
The highest authorities on the coal industry unhesitatingly assert that over the period 
of the past twelve years the trade, as a whole, has not returned two and a half per 
cent, upon the capital invested, and for this '* miserable mess of pottage," says Mr. 
Jeans, '* we are working out as fast as we can the foundations of our prosperity as a 
manufacturing country." 

COMPETITION ABROAD. 

Nor do I see how any permanent improvement is to come about (except in one 
way, which we will mention soon). Prices may and no doubt will have minor eleva- 
tions and depressions, hut there can hardly be any permanent advance to a substantial 
degree. We have great and enterprising and highly-favoured competitors ever 
increasing in their competition, and our percentage of the world's productions is 
becoming less and less. Any comparison of what the various countries produced in 
coal ana iron thirty years ago, ana even fifteen years ago, and what they produce 
now, would prove this in a remarkable degree. In 1854 England produced as much 
iron as all the other countries of the world combined, and that, as we shall endeavour 
to show presently, is certainly not at all the condition of things now. In one important 
article of manufacture, namely, pig iron, we have fallen from one-hiUf to one-third of 
the world's production, not that England makes a less amount per year, we have 
incsreased, but not proportionately with other lands. The continent of America has 
boundless natural resources, which are being developed with marvellous rapidity. I 
have been reading a good deal lately in American papers, with which my many 
friends in the United States favour me, about the nse and progress of Pittsburg, 
which will in my opinion at no remote period become the greatest iron and steel 
making centre in the world. Even now the eminent American, Mr. Andrew Carnegie, 
teUs us, in a speech made in 1887, whilst on a visit to England, that the works in 
which he is a partner and actively identified with its manap^ement will soon be able to 
produce half as much steel as all the steel works in the United Kingdom ; and it is a 
fact that last year America made nearly as much pig iron as Enp^land, and the 
number of works is rapidly increasing. [America has increased its pig iron production 
since.] Some years ago the Pittsburg iron and steel makers had umimited supplies of 
•coal suitable to their requirements, and got so cheaply that it was delivered at the 
inrorks at from half-a-crown to three shillings a ton. But now nearly every works in 
Pittsburg is using for all purposes of heating, steam generation, and illumination, 
natural gas, which is equally effective with coal and at about one-third of the price. 
0)al, to compete with it, would have to be delivered at the works at one shilling a 
ton. Some exception has been taken to the statement that coal was ever available at 
so low a price at Pittsburg, but that only makes the advantages from gas all the 
.^preater. I think the statement correct. I am quoting from a paper on natural gas, 
read by Mr. Carnegie to the Iron and Steel Institute of England in 1885. This 
wonderful fuel, known as natural gas, rises from depths of one tnousand and thirteen 
hundred feet, and reaches the surface at a pressure of two hundred pounds per square 
inch. The delivery of increasing quantities has been going on for over twenty years, 
and can be piped away and used at a distance of many miles. [Recent information 
from America ix>int8 to the exhaustion of this natural gas.] During the present year 
I was visited by two American colliery proprietors and mining engineers from the 
State of Kentucky. They told me that that State was rich in coal below the soil and 
in timber above. The land and timber and minerals can be bought out and out for 
£1 an acre. There are railways and water ways in close proximity. And then our 
other competitors, such as France and Germany, are free from burdens which oppress 
England. I mention these points to show that even a considerable increased demand 
might help us temporarily, but not permanently ; there are others in the race, and 
either with advantages which we do not possess, or free from harassing influences 
which we do possess. Mr. Jeans writes that the English employer can hold his own 
against the world if he gets anything like fair play. But lie has to meet charges upon 
hjs industry which are not equally felt in countries with which be has to compete. 

WHAT CAUSED THE PERIOD OF INFLATION? 

Many em.inent authorities are apfreed that the lonjf-continued period of depression 
is attributable to the limited, very limited, period of inflation which commenced some 
sixteen years before, and almost ended before it had established itself. That opinion 



I endorse. But there is not the same unanimity of opinion as to how exactly the 
inflation afterwards produced so severe and so i)rolonged a time of depression. I 
venture an opinion : when our good times set in, America had recovered from the 
temporarily ruinous and prostrating influences of her four years* civil war, and had 
plenty of money, and enormous industrial demands which she could not anything like 
meet. Her iron and steel and engineering works, now equal to anything we have in 
England, were then only in their childhood. The Franco-German war had for more 
than a year completely paralysed the industries, not only of the two nations, France 
and Germany, that were actually engaged, but all the continental nations of Europe, 
who, themselves armed to the teeth, were watching the conflict, not knowing how 
soon they might be drawn in. When the war ended the industrial arrears had to be 
recovered. Germany had drawn a prize in the lottery of war amounting to two 
hundred millions sterling, and was ready to spend. France, which had expelled a 
dynasty and sacrificed two provinces, displayed a characteristic lightness of heart, and, 
rising like a phoenix from its ashes, sent hundreds of millions of money into the 
national treasury. Other European Powers also commenced to ppend more or less. 
America was a great customer, and England became in very truth the workshop of 
the world. Demands were greater than the supply ; prices went up by leaps and 
bounds ; pig iron touched ten pounds a ton ; coal passed a sovereign a ton, and we 
were threatened with a coal famine. 

WHAT CAUSED THE PERIOD OF DEPRESSION? 

I am afraid that we all thought that what, after all, was merely an incident was 
the commencement of an era ; many even of our safest men lost their balance ; all 
the minerals that could be leased were leased, and on landlords' terms, as they were 
masters of the situation. Mr. Hewlett, in his evidence before the Royal Commission, 
said that during 1872 to 1875 leases were granted on very much higher terms than 
before. Mr. J. T. Smith, of Barrow, before the same Royal Commission, said that 
during those memorable ^ears iron ore on the west coast of England was leased on 
royalties as high as ten shillings a ton. The fleeting incident of inflation soon came to 
an end ; we had taught our customers a lesson— they became our competitors, and 
commenced a development of their several resources, which development has gone on 
with increasing force ever since, and, so far from havirg spent itself, that competition 
in the future will be even keener than in the past. We have already mentioned that 
in 1854 England made as much iron as all the rest of the world combined. Even in 
1874, towards the end of our brief period of inflation, England's production of pig iron 
was nearly half the production of the world, the exact figures being forty-seven per 
cent. Now, taking last year as a basis, we produce only one-third of the total pro- 
duction of pig iron. [And now in 1890 our production is even less.] Of manu- 
factured pig iron we produce one-fourth of the total production. Of steel in all 
its branches we produce only one-third of the total production. And, taking as a very 
remarkable illustration of the now popular method of manufacture commenced ten 
years ago, and has now grown to 1,500,000 tons annually, of which we in England, the 
country of its invention, and the foremost iron and steel nation of the world, only 
produce one-fifth, that is, for every ton of basic steel which England mahes, other 
countries make four tons. The prosperous period gave an impetus to social legislation, 
Mines Acts and Mines Amendment Acts followed each other, increasing, and sub- 
stantially, too, the price of coal getting. I have endeavoured to arrive at what actual 
burden has been imposed by Mines Acts, including 1872 and 1887. It was stated 
before the Royal Commission that ironmasters in Scotland charged it with between 
three and four shillings on a ton of pig iron, but this was evidently an exaggeration. 
Mr. Hewlett, in his evidence, said that unfortunately every Act of Parliament relating 
to mining had increased the cost of working, and he estimated the increased cost of 
the Act of 1872 at eightpence a ton. I saw the other day a paragraph in our principal 
English mining paper which stated that the coalowners of the United Kingdom are 
finding out that the new Mines Act of 1887 is adding very considerably to the cost of 
working collieries, and therefore to the cost of producing coal. With the provision of 
new lamps, ambulance appliances, additional workmen, and additional machines of 
various kinds needed, it has been computed that at many collieries the cost of pro- 
ducing the coal will be increased threepence a ton. An eminent iron and steel master 
and colliery proprietor. Earl Granville, in a speech in the House of Lords, put the 
increased cost by legislation at from one shilling to two shillings per ton of coal. I 
have decided to put the additional cost of all tne Acts and amendments, commencing 
1872 and ending 1887, at one shilling per ton of coal. Sanitary and educational and 
other legisla ion, by adding to local rates, has still further increased the cost of coal 
production. Even the various Acts of Parliament relating to employers' liability 
nave added something. One Lancashire colliery firm has been affected under this 
latter head alone to the extent of fourteen hundred pounds a year. All this could 
have been borne, and would have been borne philosophically; but prices went 
deplorably lower and lower, while expenses were going higher and higher ; and there 
seems to me, for reasons given and others that we shall give, no good ground for hoping 
either that prices will permanently and substantially increase or that expenses will 



decrease. [It must not be assumed that I am opposed to these Acts of Parliament. 
I supported them all. I am only recording a fact when I say that each Act of 
Parliament means increased cost of working.] « 

SOMETHING MUST BE DONE. 

During the many centuries in which our great English industries have been built 
up, our native genius and enterprise and national spirit have always met and overcome 
difficulties which have arisen. When timber became scarce three hundred years ago 
we introduced coal ; when m the present generation iron threatened to become obsolete 
we introc uced new processes, re-modelled our plant, and launched out into the 
manufacture of steel. A gpreater difficulty now stares us in the face, and must be 
swept away as all our previous troubles have been, and will be swept away if 
Englishmen of the present are like Englishmen of the past, animated with a national 
patriotism and honesty. We want a reiidjustment, fair and equitable, in the 
arrangements now existing between the parties and interests of mining operations. 

EXISTING BURDENS AND SUGGESTED REMEDIES.— MR. MASK ELL 
PEACE'S BILL FOR RELIEF OF MINERAL TENANTS. 

When proposals are made, as they have been and are being made, to interfere 
with mine rents, objection is taken, and perhaps not at all unnaturally, that there 
ought not to be interference with contracts duly entered into, and that each party 
should abide by undertaking's made for better or worse. To this it may be said that 
the very existence of nations implies that there shall be a power competent to make 
any and all needful arrangements in the interests of the common weal. The present 
generation is getting quite accustomed to such State interference. We have seen in 
our day the abolition of purchase in the army, and the abolition of the truck system, 
the passing of the Hares and Rabbits Bill, giving to the tenant, whatever agreement 
he may have entered into with his landlord, an absolute property in the oround game 
on the land which he rents; the passing of the measuies dealing with employers' 
liability, which in their latest phase as emanating from a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons makes compensation to workmen compulsory, no matter what 
contracts an employer may make with his employ^ ; the establishment of a Railway 
Commission with powers to modify railway charges ; and, mo«»t important of all, a 
Land Commission, which has very recently made a wholesale reduction in agricultural 
rents. And those who advocate interference in mining leases contend that mining 
operations have a special claim. In a " Bill for the Relief of Mineral Tenants," 
prepared by my distinguished friend, Mr. Maskell William Peace, secretary and 
sohcitor to the Mining Association of Great Britain, and introduced into the 1888 
Session of Parliament, but not considered, a copy cf which he has kindl^^ placed at 
my dispofial, and whose very high authority upon matters affecting mining will be 
readily admitted alike by miners and colliery proprietors and mine owners, he gives 
reasons for interference with existing contracts, so much better than I can advance, 
that I quote them here. Mr. Peace says, with respect to the special grievance of 
mineral tenants, which he proposes to redress by his bill, " It should be borne in 
mind what the late Lord Chancellor Cairns said of mining leases : * But without 
pursuing the question with respect to agricultural leases further, I should doubt 
extremely whether dicta of this kind apply at all to the leases of mining subjects ; for 
although we sjpeak of a mineral lease, or a lease of mines, the contract is not in reality 
a lease at all in the sense in which we speak of an agricultural leane. There is no 
fruit — ^that is to say, there is no increase, there is no sowing or reaping in the ordinary 
sense of the term ; and there are no periodical harvests. What we call a mineral lease 
is really, when properly considered, a sale out and out of a portion of the land. It 
is liberty given to a particular individual, for a specific length of time, to go into and 
under the land, and to get certain things there if he can find them, and to take them 
away just as if he had bought so much of the soil. It is very difficult to apply to a 
case of this kind dicta which evidently relate to the ordinary process of agriculture.* " 
Mr. Peace proceeds to show that **it has been found politic from time to time to 
mitigate the stringency of leases in favour of the tenant. The power of re-entry for 
non-payment of rent was relieved by statute, so that upon a payment of the rent the 
re-entry clause should not operate ; and several Acts were passed which mitigated the 
power of re-entry on the part of the landlord for all breaches of the lease, except 
assignment without consent, and enabled the Chancery Division of the High Court of 
Justice to assess damages for breach of contract in lieu of re-entry." Mr. I^eace's bill 
was to provide against loss of the enormous sums known as overpaid mine rents, and 
he furnishes some very cogent reasons for relief. " The coal which has not been got is 
not left through any fault of the lessee, but in consequence of a long period of 
depression following upon a comparatively short period of inflation. A condition of 
things has arisen with which mine tenants are unable to cope, which no forethought 
could have anticipated, and which no energy could counteract. The market h unable 
to receive the number of tons which the tenants have bound themselves to pay for 
during the terms of their leases. At the time that a very large number of the existing 
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Book V.— THE PROBLEM SOLVED. 

Chapter L — ^The main cause of periodical industrial 
depressions is the manner in which the speculative advance in 
land values cuts down the earnings of labor and capital and 
checks production. In a progressive community land con- 
stantly increases in value ; this induces speculation in which 
future increase is anticipated ; and when land values are 
carried beyond the point at which they leave to labor and 
capital their accustomed returns, production begins to stop, 
or, what in a progressive community is the same thing, fails 
to increase proportionately, owing to the failure of new in- 
crements of labor and capital to find employment at the 
accustomed rates. The stoppage at some points shows itself 
at other points in a cessation of demand, which checks pro- 
duction there, and thus the paralysis communicates itself 
through all the interlacings of industry and commerce, re- 
sulting in phenomena that seem to show overproduction or 
over consumption, according to the standpoint from which 
they are viewed. The depression continues until (i) the 
speculative advance in land values is lost ; or (2) the 
efficiency of labor increases sufficiently to make the normal 
rent line overtake the speculative rent hne ; or (3) labor and 
capital become reconciled to smaller returns ; or (4) all three 
of these causes co-operate to produce a new equilibrium, at 
which a new season of activity ensues, followed by an advance 
of rent, further speculation in land, another check upon pro- 
duction, and the same round over again. 

Chapter IL — ^The reason why, in spite of the- increase of 
productive power, wages constantly tend to a minimum 
which will give but a bare living is that with increase in 

PRODUCTIVE POWER, RENT TENDS TO EVEN GREATER INCREASE, 
THUS PRODUCING A CONSTANT TENDENCY TO THE FORCING 
DOWN OF WAGES. 

The direct tendency of advancing civilization is to increase 
the power of human labor to satisfy human • desires, to 
extirpate poverty, and to banish want and the fear of want ; 
but labor cannot reap the benefits because they are inter- 
cepted. Land being necessary to labor and being reduced to 
private ownership, every increase in the productive power of 
labor but increases rent — ^the price labor must pay for the 
opportunity to utilize its powers. And, begotten of the ton- 
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right to aaaien, sell, or under-let their property and rights in the mines leased to them, 
Bubject to their remaining responsible to the lessor ; further, that on lessors 
exercising their right of re-entry and forfeiture during the term of any lease, they 
should compe-nsate their lessees for the amount of capital invested by them on the 
mines according to their market value, and that lesse s should have the option of 
requiring mine rents and royalties to be adjusted on a fair basis according to the 
fluctuation of the market, and that there should be established in every mining 
district a mining tribunal, empowered to deal with the matters referred to by the 
resolutions, and that such court should consist of one legal assessor and two mining 
assessors. It will be seen that Mr. Craig's resolutions, which commend themselves 
to not only the mining community of his own district, but to the Associated Chamber 
of Commerce representing the trade of the United Kingdom, are more far reaching 
than Mr. Peace's extremely moderate bill, but the principle of relief to mineral 
tenants underlies them both. Mr. Craig in his communication to myself argues that 
"his resolutions should become law, and are demanded on the grounds that the 
contracts between lessors and lessees are immoral, inasmuch as they effect the 
interests of third parties, namely, the workmen have less wages, as the capital must 
be redeemed within a short period, owing to the risk of its falling into the lessor's 
hands by virtue, or, to speak more plainly, by vice of the lease : the workmen and the 
general public are often ruined by the sudden stoppage of work owing to the re-entry 
of lessors. In one case a colliery employing 1,000 men was stopped for two years, and 
in another case a colliery employing 1,500 hands was stopped and has not since 
resiuned work, practically ruining tnoupands of a population. The re-entry in both 
cases was in consequence of inability to pay rent, and three years' back rent cancelled 
the lessors* obligations to pay anything, that is, the lessors daimed everything in lieu 
of three years' mine rent. The lessees lost all." Both these cases were in Mr. Craig's 
own county of Staffordshire^ in which the subject we are now discussing is a burning 
question. Mr. Craig's especial points are that any lessor on re-entry should be liable 
to pay full market value, and that mine rent should be by sliding scale, placing lessor 
and lessee on the same footing as to good times and bad times. This regulation did 
not touch the c[uestion as to the amount of royalty per ton. His wish was to establish 
a righteous principle, and the amount of royiJty would regulate itself. 

MR. THOMAS COLBORNE ON FINES FOR TRANSFER OF LEASES. 

Whilst engaged in preparing this edition of this pamphlet I received a goodly 
number of communications, and amongst them one from a Newport (Monmouthshire) 
solicitor, advocating a reform in the law relating to Mineral Leases. He states that 
when the Irish Land Acts were passed, it was urged by the Government that as a 
rule the landlord in Ireland supplies nothing but the mnd, the tenant supplying all 
that is necessary to reclaim, improve, and till the land, and render it productive. My 
correspondent argues if this is so with regard to agricultural tenancies in Ireland, 
much more is it the case with regard to the tenancies of mineral property in England, 
in which the tenant provides the capital for opening, developing, and working the 
minerals, and the owner of the minerals becomes possessed of a \&t^e income at the 
outlay and risk of bis tenant. In many cases the coalfleld is let m its crude and 
undeveloped state, and the whole risk and expense of sinking pits, erecting machinery, 
providing plant, opening and developing the minerals, and forming a trading con- 
nection falls upon the tenant — the fortunate owner of mineral property, without any 
contribution or risk on his part, receiving his rents and royalties whether the colliery 
be worked to a profit or loss. There are few instances of a colliery being brought into 
working or pajring order at the original or estimated cost. A tenant starts upon the 
undertaking with a certain amount of capital, say from £20,000 to £100,000, and after 
spending the money finds a further sum necessary, and must either borrow, take a 
partner, or sail, but generally requires for this purpose the consent of the landlord to 
the transfer of the lease. Generally this consent is given as a matter of course, unless 
there is some substantial objection to the transfer, and it was such a settled principle 
that such consent should not be harshly withheld or made the means of extracting 
money from the pocket of the tenant, that any objection to the insertion of the clause 
has been taken as a personal affront to the landlord, and as implying a doubt of his 
honour, or that he would act otherwise than fairly towards his tenant. My corres- 
pondent mentions a case in which in 1869 a lease was granted for a term extending 
until 1894, at a fixed certain minimum royalty which had to be paid whether any cosJ 
was worked or not, and if any more coal was got than the minimum rent represented, 
all that additional quantity paid additional royalty. The tenant expended £50,000, 
and in 1875 asked the consent of his landlord to the transfer of his lease. The landlord 
demanded a fine amounting to ten years' rent, and ultimately accepted a fine equal to 
five years' rent. In 1877 the lease was again transferred, and the landlord made a 
further demand of a fine amounting to five years' rent, and ultimately accepted a fine 
equal to three years* rent. So that here we have a landlord who secures for himself a 
substantial minimum rent each year whether coal is got or not ; also secures a royalty 
per ton on all coal above the minimum quantity ; demands in eighteen months fines 
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representing fifteen years' additional rent, and actually obtains fines equal to eight 
years* rent, and simply for consenting to the transfer of the lease. My correspondent, 
who appears to be a most persistent and enthusiastic advocate of such reforms affecting^ 
Mineral Tenants as will make these abuses impossible, brought the matter under the 
notice of an io^portant meeting of members of the Incorporated Law Society, and 
obtained a resolution to the following effect : That tenants of mineral properties should 
be protected against the confiscation of a portion of their capital by the enforcement of 
fines bv lessors under covenants in restraint of assignment or under-letting. He then 
carried the matter to Parliament, and mentioning the specific case which we have 
given, succeeded in obtaining an expression of opinion from no less a personage than 
the Prime Minister (Mr. Gladstone) that it was a question which touched a matter of 
undoubtedly very great importance, to which it would be the duty of the Government 
to give its attention. I have considered the matter as well worthy of embodiment in 
this revised edition, as well as the further interesting statement of my correspondent. 
A mineral tenant becomes liable for the payment^ of a tonnage royalty on the coal 
worked, as well as to a minimum royalty rent, which is payable whether coal repre- 
senting tonnage royalties to that amount be or be not worked, so that the landlord, 
whatever be the state and risks of the trade, secures a certain fixed minimum income. 
The tenant also renders himself liable to hand over the pits at the end of the lease, 
with the option to the landlord to purchase the plant at practically breaking-up price. 

DEBATE ON MINE RENTS IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

In the month of April, 1886, a discussion upon mine rents was raised in 
Parliament, but so far as I can gather from the records it was taken at a somewhat 
unfortunate time, and did not arouse much attention. The discussions which are 
inevitable during coming sessions, will be more opportune, and Parliament will 
know more about the subject. It was argued then, and I think fairly enough, that the 
much spoken of freedom of contract did not apply in this case, because minerals were 
practically a nionopoly, and landlords were masters of the situation, and Parliament 
had always claimed, and latterly was exercising a very free hand in dealing with 
monopolies, as in the case of railways and land. It was incidentally mentioned during 
this discussion that the old system of mine rents was entirely different from the 
present high paid rents and hi^h amounts per ton. The landlord then received a 
certain proportion of the output ; if such was raised his share was proportionate ; if 
none was raised he (the landlord) received nothing The discussion was upon a 
resolution to the effect that the existing system ot contracting for mining rents and 
royalties was unsatisfactory, and should be amended by the Legislature on an equitable 
basis in the interest of all concerned. Such a resolution, no doubt, comes under the 
head of abstract resolution, of which there are so many in the House of Commons 
every session ; but very many persons engaged in mining sympathised with its spirit. 
The mover of the resolutions repudiated the idea that they who were associated with 
him were mere agitators, desirous that the State should relieve them from the 
responsibility of bad bargains. He would not lift his finger to give such reUef. 
What they were striving for was the relief, not of individuals, but of national 
industries. 

DEPUTATION TO THE HOME SECRETARY ON MINE RENTS. 

In the month of March, in the same year, 1886, a very influential and entirely 
non-partisan deputation of members of Parliament and others waited upon the Home 
Secretary on the same question. In making mention of Cornwall, a county which has 
been very much hampered b^^ harassing mining leases, it appeared that mine land- 
lords there possessed and exercised powers as absolute as those of feudal times. Leases 
are granted usually for twenty-one years. There are heavy fixed rates and dues on 
the output, paid in very many cases, not from profits, but from actual calls on share- 
holders, the mines themselves being worked at a loss. Enormous charges are made 
for surface damage to land, as much as £100 per acre for land whose annual value is 
£1. At the expiration of the lease the entire plant becomes the property of the land- 
lord. And even when a mine is "shut down" the owners are bound to offer the 
whole concern, plant and all, to the landlord at a valuation. If he refuses to purchase 
the plant, and he in variably does refuse, the owners can sell the plant. But all stone 
built erections and the pit shaft and workings are the property of the landlord. The 
tenant gets nothing for " unexhausted improvements which his money has made. 
[Since then several members have had Bills before Parliament.] Mention was made 
by the deputation of the coal measures in the Forest of Dean, which are worked at 
very low profits and very considerable expense, and on which it appears that the 
Crown had originally a title to a proportion of the profits. The separate quantities 
let in the Forest of Dean would seem not to be extensive, and are known as " G«.les." 
A re- valuation takes place each twenty-one years, and about twenty -three years ago 
an arrangement was made under which the Crown received twopence a ton royalty, 
one penny a ten way-leave, and £6 a year rent. The average profit at the end of the 
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-term was shown to have been twopence per ton for the twenty-one years, and the 
Crown ou^ht to have received one penny a ton ; what the Crown did receive we have 
mentioned. The re-valuation two years ago stipulated that from that time the 
Crown should receive threepence a ton royalty, one penny a ton way-leave, and £30 a 
year rent. 

MINE RENTS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
COAL ROYALTIES IN THE FOREST OP DEAN. 

I have had an opportunity of consulting the printed "Award as to the Coal and 
Iron Mines in Dean Forest," as made by a Boval Commission which made an inquiry 
during the years 1838-41. It would appear that well nigh from time immemorial the 
persons bom within the district and nad worked one year and one day in a mine. 
These free miners, of whom at the time of the Commission there were 829, enjoyed the 
right of working the mines under a licence from the Crown, to whom a nominal pay- 
ment was made amounting to what seems to have been one-fifth of the profits. The 
svstem of operation was regulated by a court or jury of free miners, and documents of 
their deliberations are now in existence, dating back 220 years. It cannot be Baid^ that 
the free mining arrangement worked well. There was frequent and expensive litiga- 
tion. The spoliation and destruction of each other's coal was of frequent occurrence. 
The powers of the free miners' jury were altogether inadequate. The whole spirit of 
the proceedings was inapplicable to the deep coal. To remedy the confusion, a Royal 
Commission was appointed to determine in whom the right to work certain mines was 
invested, and to fix future payments. This Commission, comprising Ilr. Buddie, Mr. 
SSopwith, and Mr. Probyn, made all needful inquiry, and signed their award in 1841. 
Under mis award the rights to work were connrmed. Royalties varying from one 
penny to twopence per ton on coal, and varying from twopence to fourpence per ton 
on ironstone, were fixed, and in every separate case a certain rent, which must be paid 
if no coal and ironstone' was worked. As regards the coal mines, two years were 
allowed in which to open the mine, durinff which period no royalty and no rent 
should be i>ayable, and no royalty should be payable on coals consumed b^ any 
collliery engines or for other necessary colliery purposes. As regards iron mmes, a 
period of four years was to be allowed for openmg out the mine, during which time 
royalty should not be payable. The certain rents on iron mines varied from £2 per 
year to £40, and the certain rents on coal mines varied from £1 per year to £250. For 
the purpNose of making this paper as complete as possible, I endeavoured to obtain 
information from many sources, offering, where privacy was desirable, to mention 
neither names of persons nor places. From many quarters I have had ready and 
valuable help. In other places, where much was expected and nriuch really good 
information could have been given, I was disappointed. Probably the publication of 
what we have obtained will elicit more. And even now we probably have sufficient 
reliable data to argue and prove our case. 

COAL ROYALTIES IN LANCASHIRE. 

What I wish to do is Ito show, in addition to what we have alreadv shown, what 
mine rents and mineral royalties are now, and, to some extent, what they have been. 
First, we will take our own county palatine of Lancashire. It is generally accepted 
that a fair average coal royalty will be about sixpence per ton. Mr. Alfred Hewlett 
mentions that amount in ^is evidence before the Commission on the Depression of 
Trade, and no man, living or dead, has had more to do with Lancashire mining leases. 
Mr. Hewlett does not say |iow much this sixpence per ton is increased by overpaid 
mine rents, past and present. In his own case I should think that on an output 
varying from 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 tons a year, and reckoning overpaid mine rent now 
being paid, and moderate interest on what has been paid, the actual royalty per ton 
of coal produced will be very considerably more than sixpence. A colliery proprietor 
told me a week or two since that every ton of coal he was raising had a royalty burden 
of one shilling and fourpence. I put the Lancashire average at eightpence. 

COAL ROYALTIES IN YORKSHIRE. 
An eminent authority in Yorkshire writes me that in that county the coal 
royalties range from fourpence to ninepence a ton, and that in many cases overpaid 
mine rents make the amount stand at one shillihg and thirteenpence. Another York- 
shire authority tells me that leases granted during the years 1872-72-74-75 were in 
many instances as high as one shilling per ton, and that thirty or forty years ago the 
average royalty would not exceed fourpence. I put the present average royalty on 
Yorkshire coal at eightpence per ton on the total production. 

COAL ROYALTIES IN DURHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND. 
In county Durham I find that Mr. J. B. Simpson, as representing the Durham 
Coal Trade Association before the Royal Commission, and connected with both lessors 
and lessees, said that the royalties in the Durham coalfield were about one-twelfth of 
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the then selling price, or about fivepence per ton, and that there were heavy charges 
for way-leaves and fixed rent. In the county of Northumberland, Mr. G. B. Foster, 
on behalf of the Northumberland Coal Trade Association, and connected with lessors 
very largely, put the royalties in his county at from fourpence halfpenny to fivepence 
halfpenny per ton. Sir C. M. Palmer, M.P., and one of the Royal Commissioners, 
said he Imew one colliery in Northumberland which, on an output of 650,000 tons a 
year, paid a royalty of tenpence per ton. I shall put the average royalties in Durham 
and Northumberland at eigbtpence per ton on all coal raised. Several North Country 
gentlemen, representatives of lessors, say that I have put the average royalty too high. 
Perhaps I hAve as regards some collieries, but on the other hand are there not 
collieries, such as Sir C. M. Palmer named, where the royalty paid is above my 
average ? The references to the evidence given before the Koyal Commission mean 
Lord Iddesleigh's Commission on Depression in Trade. 

COAL ROYALTIES IN THE MIDLANDS. 
A high authority in Nottinghamshire, and with extensive experience in the coal- 
field, puts the royalty per ton in the Midlands as varying from sixpence to eightpence 
per ton, and as that district will know something of tne blessingps of overpaid mine 
rents which are peculiar to no county, I shall venture to put the average royalty on all 
coal raised at eightpence per ton. 

COAL ROYALTIES IN SCOTLAND. 

In Scotland there is a very wide range indeed. The royalties are as low as four- 
pence halfpenny and as high as one shilling and fourpence. Some forty or fiftv years 
ago coal royalty in Scotland varied from twopence to fourpence halfpenny. During 
the high years of 1872-73-74-75 coal was leased at one shilling and eiffhtpence per ton. 
I visited in the summer of this year collieries in Scotland at which the royalty paid is 
one shilling and threepence per ton. I shall put the royalties in Scotland on the very 
moderate average of eightpence per ton of coal raised. 

COAL ROYALTIES IN 8TAFF0RDSHIRB. 

The Staffordshire coal royalties are given me by Mr. Craig as varying from six- 
pence to eightpence per ton, not including overpaid rents. I shall also put this as an 
average of eightpence per ton on all coal produced. 

COAL ROYALTIES IN WALES. 

I am indebted to an experienced authority for some reliable information as to 
coal royalties in South Wales. They are said to vary a good deal according to the 
character of the coal and also whether the coal is let in its virgin state, the lesste 
having to sink pits, or whether the coal is let with pits already sunk. The best steam 
coal was let in the years 1871 and 1872 at Is. a ton and even hi(?her, but that is now a 
high royalty for steam coal where the lessee has to sink. Sixpence, eightpence, or 
ninepence per ton is now more about the average royalty, according to the character 
of the seam, the distance from port, Ac. In North Wales the average royalties are 
from fivepence to sixpence. Several millions sterling are now invested in North 
Wales Collieries. During ten years lessees have made nothing. Lessors have 
pocketed hundreds of thousands of pounds annually. I put coal Royalties in Wales 
at eightpence per ton. 

AVERAGE ROYALTY ON COAL. 

Now, the districts I have covered — [the Forest of Dean, which is not, coiupara- 
tively, a great coalfield, I have mentioned elsewhere] — namely, Lancashire and York- 
shire, and Durham and Northumberland, and Nottinghamshire, and Scotland, and 
Staffordshire, and the princi{)ality sometimes known as gallant little Wales, 
represent the very large proportion of all the coal raised in the United Kingdom, and 
it IS perfectly fair to say that on the 170,000,000 tons which we produce each year we 
pay on fixed rents and way-leaves and royalty an average cf eightpence per ton, which 
means an annual tax on our coal industry of more than five and a half millions sterling. 
But my desire is to fortify myself as far as possible, and I cannot think my average 
of eightpence excessive when I turn to evidence given before the Royal Commission 
on the Depression in Trade, and afterwards published, not only in the Parliamentary 
Blue Books, but by the British Iron Trade Association in a very handy little volume, 
and find that it stated that the coal royalties of the United Kingdom might be taken 
at from sixpence to one shilling per tun. 

IRONSTONE ROYALTIES IN STAFFORDSHIRE. 

I also endeavoured, in my inquiries, to obtain some information about royalties 
on ironstone. [The Forest of Dean ironstone royalties have been named.] In Stafford- 
shire the calcined ironstone is given as two shillingps per ton. 

IRONSTONE ROYALTIES IN CLEVELAND. 

In the Cleveland district an elaborate statement, placed at my disposal by Sir 
Bernard Samuelson and Mr. John Denningtun, the able secretary of the Cleveland 
Mine Owners' Association, shows that the royalty on Cleveland ironstone leased 
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before 1870 would average fivepence per ton, and that leased during the years leading 
up to 1874 would average sixpence per ton ; but, as Mr. Dennington says, practically 
all the valuable ironstone in the Cleveland district had been leased previous to 1870. 
Mr. Dennington, in the very valuable communication which he sent me, shows that in 
the fourteen years ending 1863 the Cleveland annual ironstone output was 1,250,000 
tons ; in the nine years ending 1872 the Cleveland^ annual ironstone output was 
3,358,000 tons ; and in the fourteen years ending 1886 the Cleveland annual ironstone 
output was 5,941991 tons ; making a total in thirty-seven years ot 130,909,946 tons, for 
which £3,000,000 was paid in royalty. From this 40,000,000 tons of Cleveland pig iron 
was made, on which the total amount of royalty paid on the ironstone, and the coskl (and 
the limestone reckoned at three halfpence a ton), has been £6,000,000. Mr. Dennington 
says " the price of pig iron had no parallel years ago with present prices (1888), and 
royalties that were not felt oppressive then, when iron making was a profitable pursuit, 
have since been felt to be otherwise. As to the remark, ' You made a bargain, and 
you must stick to it,' there was no V^argain made for the bad times that nave been 
recently experienced. A sliding scale would seem to be the right basis for regulating 
royalties." 

IRONSTONE ROYALTIES IN LINCOLN AND NORTHAMPTON. 

In the counties of Lincoln and Northampton the ironstone royalties will reach 
one shilling per ton. 

IRONSTONE ROYALTIES ON THE WEST COAST. 

The royalties on iron ore on what is termed the West Coast, which will include 
Lancashif-e and Cumberland, were given in evidence before the Royal Commission as 
two shillings and sixpence per ton ; and Mr. J. T. Smith made the startling 
statement that a diminution by one-half of coal and iron ore royalties would relieve 
the manufacturers of steel rails to the extent of five shillings a ton. 

IRONSTONE ROYALTIES IN SCOTLAND. 

In Scotland we find an eminent iron-making firm paying two shillings and sixpence 
per ton for ironstone now upon which some 40 or 50 years ago the royaltv charge was 
only twopence. I gathered whilst in Scotland during the summer of 1^ that formerly, 
if not now, the royalty on the famous black band ironstone varied with the market 
price of a certain brand of pig iron. Some years ago Scotch ironstone royalties rose 
and fell with market value of a certain quality of Scotch pig iron. 

COAL AND IRON ROYALTIES FOB TEN YEARS. 
The average yearly production of ironstone in the United Kingdom during the 
past ten years has not been less than 16,000,000 tons, which, at the very moderate 
estimate of ninepence per ton, on an average, considerably exceeds an annual royalty 
pavment of half a million of money. The mining industry has been depressed — that 
is nardly the word now, we want a stronger one to express the condition of affairs— for 
ten years, up to 1888, and during that period wfl^es have been quite low enough, 
colliery proprietors' and mine workers' profits, taking them all round, have scarcely 
been visible, and royalty owners have received upon coal and ironstone and limestone 
certainly not less and probably more than £60,000,000, out of every considerable 
IK>rtion of which nothing has gone for local rates, whilst the two other parties, colliery 
proprietors and colliery workmen, have had to pay all local calls. It appears that 
under a Special Act of Parliament ironstone workers are empowered to deduct one 
half of all local rates from mine royalties, but this Act does not apply to coal mines. 
Why not ? 

ROYALTIES ON TIN, ETC., IN CORNWALL. 

Mr. William Thomas, of Camborne, secretary to the Mining Association and 
Mining Institute of Cornwall, tells me that mines in that country generally pay " dues " 
of l-18th to l-24th of the produce. Exceptional cases pay l-15th. In addition a 
Cornish mine would have to pay £100 an acre for land taken up by work heaps, &c. 
There are many instances, says Mr. Thomas, in which the landlord during pleasure 
reduces "dues" to l-30th, l-60th, or sometimes gives them up entirely ; that would be, 
of course, during periods of depression. Recently attempts have been made to 
introduce a sliding scale, for instance with tin at or below a fixed price l-30th, and 
when above that price l-20th or l-24th. The leases generally run for 21 years, and 
although now it is becoming the general custom to renew leases without fines, a heavy 
fine is sometimes inflicted. Mr. Thomas continues : If the terms of the leases in 
Cornwall were always enforced they would indeed be burdensome, but the landlords 
in 19 cases out of 20 are ready and willing to consider any case of hardship on its 
merits, and the result is that landlord and mine worker can get on fairly well together. 
The infliction of the enormous fine of £25,000 at Dolcoath created a very great 
sensation, and such.a thing will not easily be endured again in the country. Public 
opinion was very strong, and the same Dolcoath landlord gave up all dues at other 
less productive mines. 
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LEAD ROYALTIES. 

A very ^ood friend of mine, and an eminent mining authority, gives me valuable 
infurmation as to royalties in the North of England on lead. It would seem that 
previous to 1882 the mine rents and mineral royalties were on a similar basis to that 
which still exists as regards cpal, namely, fixed minimum rents and royalties per ton, 
independent of selling price. In 1882 proposals were made to introduce a sliding 
scale fluctuating according to market va^ue. The proposed scale was as follows : — 
When the price of the lead ore is at and above £15 per ton, the royalty to be l-9th or 
1-lOth; between £14 and £13, l-12th or 1-15; between £13 and £12, l-15th or 1-18 ; 
between £12 and £11, l-lSth or l-20th ; between £11 and £10, l-20th or l-25th ; at and 
below £10, 1.24th or 1-30 ; or, all round, whatever the price, l-18th or l-20th. And 
now all the principal lead royalties in the north are regulated by a sliding scale in 
relation to the price of i)ig lead. The following are two sliding scales of royalty upon 
lead ore in the North of England, based upon the selling price of pig lead : — 

A Price op Pia Lead. Royalty. 

Above £20 per ton 1-lOth. 

Between £17 and £20 1-llth. 

„ £14 and £17 l-12th. 

£13aud£14 l-13th. 

£12 and £13 l-14th. 

£11 and £12 l-15th. 

£10 and £11 M6th. 

At and below £10 l-18th. 

B Price of Pia Lead. Royalty. 

Above £21i per ton l-7th to 1-lOth. 

Between £20 and£21J l-8th to l-Uth. 

£19Jand£20 l-9th to M2th. 

£17 and £18^ 1-lOth to l-13th. 

£15i and £17 Mlth to M4th. 

£14 and £15i l-12th to H5th. 

Under £14 l-13th to H6th. 

The two proportionate amounts of royalty as shown upon the latter scales are 
respectively above and below free drainage. Perhaps a word or two of explanation is 
needed as to these terms above free drainage and below free drainage. Lead mining 
is generally in mountainous districts, and adit levels are driven in from the sides of 
the valleys to the lead veins. The adit levels drain the water above, and answer as 
haulage roads for th*^ output. When mines have to be worked deeper than the level 
of the valleys, shafts have to be sunk below water level and the water has to be 
Jumped ; hence the terms above and below free drainage. When the water is drained 
►y gravitation and the haulage accomplished by levels, the costs of mining are less 
than when water has to be pumped and the mineral produce raised up shafts, and the 
difference in the scales of royalty is partly to compensate for the extra cost. It is 
an equitable arrangement by which the le:«sor can induce the lessee to work the deeper 
mmes, which otherwise the low price of lead would not allow the lessees to do with 
the extra attendant cost. It has been found good policy for the lessor to give this 
premium upon deeper mining. I am informed that the lead mines of the North of 
England are held by the lords of the manor, who generally, but not in all cases, hold 
the surface lands as well. I am further informed that there are in some cases, but not 
in all, fixed minimum rents, mergeable into the tonnage royalties, but this is the excep- 
tion and not the rule. I assume from this that the rule is tonnage royalty only, either 
by sliding scale or a fixed amount per ton, 

THE ROYAL COMMISSION AND MINE ROYALTIES. 

Royal Commissions appointed by Parliament generally are disappointing. We 
expect too much, but we get too little. The Royal Commission on the Depression in 
Trade did report that our mine rents and mineral royalties formed a minor cause of 
trade depression. The Royal Commission now sitting will, we hope and believe, 
report very much more strongly. 

MINE RENTS IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 

I wish now to show, on the authority of the Royal Commission on the Depression 
in Trade, how mineral royalties oppress English iron and steel makers, and other great 
users of minerals, and do not oppress those with whom we have an ever-increasing 
competition. In Germany, which in many industries has been of late years a very 
keen and too of ten a successful competitor, the ownership of coal is vested in the State, 
and also the iron ore. The royalty upon coal is fixed at two per cent, on the profits of 
the undertaking, and on iron ore there is no royalty at all. No objection on the part 
of the owner of the soil is allowed to prevent the minerals on his property being 
worked, such prohibition bein^ considered as inconsistent with the interests of the 
nation. In France, which, owing to some peculiarity in the climate, seems to be able 
to manufacture coke in a ipanner and to a profit which, although tried, has hardly been 
attainable in England, all coal and ironstone belongs to the State. The fixed rents are 
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indeed nominal, amounting to one half i)enny per acre, and the royalty is based upon 
five per cent, of the profits. Suppose we in England make two shillings a ton profit 
upon our coal, a sum which would represent £17,000,000 sterling a year, and a per- 
centage upon capital which would remind us of the good times which come again no 
more ; or, even supposing we made no profit at all, our royalty charges would average 
approximately eightpence a ton. But if a German colliery proprietor realises two 
shillings profit a ton his royalty would be about one halfpenny a ton, and his French 
rival would have a charge of one penny farthing. If neither of them made any profits, 
neither of them would pay any royalty at all. In Belgium all the coal belongs to the 
State, and, in addition to a very nominal fixed rent, the royalty is two and a half per 
cent, on the profits. Ironstone there practically is none in Belgium ; at any rate 
scarcely any is worked. The minerals in Spain also belong to the State, and are leased 
on nominal terms. I shall, no doubt, hear it said that whether minerals belong to the 
State ur to private owners the system of basing on profits is wrong, and although we 
have seen that the arrangement is not confined to the Gtmtinent uf Europe, but pre- 
vailed in England also, I quite agree that the system is not a good one, although I 
gather from the reports of meetings of mining companies in Cornwall it i^ finding a 
good deal of favour there. Good management may realise profit in working when bad 
management will realise loss, and, in my opinion, whatever may be the future of 
mining and mineral royalties these latter should not depend on profits. But the non- 
introduction of just remedies naturally tends to the encouragement of proposals that 
are not just. 

COMPARATIVE EFFECTS OF MINERAL ROYALTIES AT HOME 

AND ABROAD. 

But let us see how the mineral royalties of England affect us in competition in 
manufactures. ^ In England mineral royalties affect pi^ iron on an average four 
shillings and sixpence a ton, plates for shipbuilding five shillings and ninepence a ton, 
and steel rails five shillings and sixpence a ton. In France the minetal royalties are 
on pig iron eightpence a ton, on plates for shipbuilding one shilling and three 
halfpence a ton, and on steel rails elevenpence a ton. In Germany the mineral 
royalties are on pig iron sixpence a ton, on plates for shipbuilding one shilling a ton, 
and on steel rails eightpence halfpenny a ton. So that under this head of mineral 
royalties England has burdens of four shilling and foaipence per ton on pig iron, four 
shillings and ninepence per ton on plates for shipbuilding, and four shillings and 
ninepence per ton on steel rails, on which our German competitors know nothing, and 
four shillings and twopence per ton on pig iron, and four shillings and sevenpence per 
ton on plates for shipbuilding, and four shilling and sevenpence per ton on steel rails, 
of which our French rivals know nothing ; and we have to compete with these nations 
in the markets of the world. I am well aware that in England we have some very- 
great natural advantages, that our seams of coal and other minerals are valuable in 
themselves, and lie conveniently to oar great industrial centres, and from our limited 
area lie close, comparatively, to the sea board ; also that our workmen, man for man, 
will probably raise more minerals than in the countries abroad, and that we have the 
best appliances and the most skilled management. That makes my argument all the 
stronger. We nearly do hold our own against the world as it is, we could by the 
removal of artificial drawbacks, beat any and every one of our competitors. 

SIR ISAAC LOWTHIAN BELL ON MINERAL ROYALTIES. 

Sir Isaac Lowthian Bell's remarks after and upon this comparison are at once so 
strong and so fair, and express so much better than I can do and with so much more 
force, that I quote him. He was speaking or writing about 1886, and matters 
industrially are little better in 1888 than then. " In the present depressed state of 
the iron trade in the United Kingdom, while ironworkers and mine owners are 
working at a rate which gives practically no profit to the capital employed, and in 
many cases results in a loss, it is widely felt as a grievance that landlords to whom 
royalties are payable receive full amount reserved by the leases. It is contended that 
should the present low prices continue, those engaged in mining in this country must 
be reduced to bankruptcy, and a great industry must be extinguished unless the 
royalty receivers are willing to abate something of their legal rights, which now give 
them very nearly ten percent, of the manufactured article." Mr. Craig puts the 
charges on Staffordshire pig iron at fifteen per cent, of the selling price. Mr. J. B. 
Simpson, of the Durham Coal Trade Association, said that in Durham without making 
any allowance for way-leaves or overpaid rents, the royalty on coal was one-twelfth ot 
the selling price. Mr. Alfred Hewlett said that in Lancashire the coal royalties 
amounted to ten per cent, of the selling price. Sir Isaac Lowthian Bell continues : — 
" Royalties in minerals resemble, in the relation to the cost of production and the 
prices paid by the consumer, the rent paid by agricultural land. That is to say, a 
royalty will only be payable when the demands for minerals exceeds the supply which 
can be procured in the easiest and cheapest manner, and the theoretic royalty will be 
the difference in cost between the cost of production and placing in the common 
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rich to become very much richer, the poor to become more 
helpless and hopeless ; the middle class to be swept a way. 

Chapter V. — The evils arising from the mi just and 
unequal distribution of wealth are not incidents of progress, 
but tendencies which must bring progress to a halt. They 
will not cure themselves, but must, unless the cause is re- 
moved, sweep us back into barbarism. But they are not 
imposed by natural laws ; they spring solely from social 
msdadjustments which ignore natural laws. And in removing 
their cause by making land common property in the way pro- 
posed, we shall be giving an enormous impetus to progress. 
We cannot go on prating of the inalienable rights of man and 
then denying the inalienable right to the bounty of the 
Creator. Even now in old bottles the new wine begins to 
ferment and elemental forces gather for the strife ! But if, 
while there is yet time, we turn to Justice and obey her, if 
we trust Liberty and follow her, the dangers that threaten 
will disappear and the forces that menace will turn to agencies 
of elevation. 



Conclusion.— THE PROBLEM OF INDIVIDUAL LIFE. 

Behind the problems of social life lies the problem of 
individual life. The yearning for a further life is natural and 
deep ; but to the great majority of men on whom mere creeds 
have lost their hold, it seems a vain and childish hope. The 
ideas that thus destroy the hope of a future life have their 
source in those doctrines of political and social science which 
teach that there is a tendency to the production of more 
human beings than can be provided for ; that vice and misery 
are the result of natural laws, and the means by which advance 
goes on ; and that human progress is by a slow race develop- 
ment. We have met these doctrines, and in seeing their fallacy 
we destroy the nightmare which is banishing from the modern 
world the belief in a future life. All difficulties are not removed, 
for turn which way we may, we come to what we cannot com- 
prehend ; but difl&culties are removed which seem conclusive 
and insuperable. And thus hope springs up — the hope that 
is the heart of all religions. The poets have sung it, the seers 
have told it, and in its deepest pulses the heart of man throbs 
responsive to its truth. 
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but well nigh our existence as an industrial nation depends. The expenses of mineral 
production have increased to a degree which could not have been foreseen, and these 
expenses will not only not diminish, but in all probability increase. Every Act of 
Parliament relating to mines adds to the cost of production. Can any man sa^ that 
we have seen the end of Parliamentary legislation affecting mines? Competition in 
many lands has reduced prices to such an extent which any man to have predicted 
twenty years aga would have been considered mad, and that increasing com]>etition 
makes any permanent improvement in prices impossible. Will anyone dispute the 
increasing competition ? In 1860 America did not make 1,000,000 t<ms of pig iron. 
Last year that great offshoot of England made nearly 7,000,000 tons, being an increase 
of seven hundred per cent. Twenty years ago America made 2,550 tons of steel rails. 
Last year the production was 2^ million tons, leading even England by a long way. 
In the matter of steel manufacture by our own English basic process, England made 
in two years combined 623,092 tons. Germanv in the same peritxi made 1,986,395 tons. 
Whilst preparing this paper an ironmaster informed me that even in the manufacture 
of products to be used in steel manufacture, which for some years has been carried on 
in England with some success, our German competitors have stepped in and are 
playing havoc with our trade. Speaking in 1888, wages in England cannot well go 
lower. Profits have well nigh vanished, and bankruptcy is within measurable distance. 
The paralysis of our mining and iron and steel industries would be a terrible calamity 
to England. Belief must come from the quarter which has experienced nothing of the 
effects of our unparalleled depression, namely, in an abatement of the conditions of 
mining leases and the amounts of mineral royalties. Public opinion is ripe. I have 
letters from members of Parliament who are determined to take action, and already 
bills have been prepared by Mr. Maskell Peace, Mr. Acland, and Mr. Conybeare. 
Mr. Thomas Burt, who has taken the heartiest interest in this paper, and Sir Walter 
Foster, and Mr. C. Fenwick, and Mr. A. D. Provand have notices of motion. Mr. 
John Morley has raised the point as to rating in a public speech, and the Hon. Bernard 
Coleridge raised the same question during the discussion of the Local Government 
Bill. I shall be told, and have been told, that as a matter of fact royalty owners do 
now make a reduction ; but that reducticm is simply an isolated and temporary con- 
cession during the good pleasure of the lessor, and gives the lessee no security for his 
capital and little hope for the future. Firms with hundreds of thousands of pounds 
invested want something more substantial in the way of security than mere expectation 
of temporary relief by a well-intentioned landlord. To make an allowaace at will this 
half-year or next half-year is a hand-to-mouth method of dealing with a very serious 
question which demands most drastic treatment. I press the matter home to the 
royalty owners, because they have revelled in the luxury of a settled income— settled 
in happier times, with pleasant reminiscences and hopeful prospects, while those who 
have borne the heat ana burden of the day — the toilers and the spinners of the mining 
and kindred communities, have given their time and tneir money, their genius, and 
even their lives, contending witb a condition ot things which they did not make and 
could not prevent, and hoping on for a better time which has not arrived. Hoi)e 
deferred maketh the heart sick ; depression hopelessly prolonged has driven the ablest 
and sturdiest English citizens into a condition well nigh ot despair. There remains 
one promised land to which they look, and I earnestly trust that they will not look in 
vain. We have had not only in England, but in other lands, cases where moderate 
relief has been too long postponed, and more drastic relief has been enforced. The 
best safeguard against revolution is reform, and the strongest preventative against the 
doctrine of confiscation is wise concession. I ask the royalty owners of the United 
Kingdom, in the interests of the mining and iron and steel industries, and of the 
nation, and of themselves, to be wise, and, above all, remembering the progressive and 
democratic age in which we live, to be wise in time ; there is danger in delay. 



THE MINING ROYALTIES COMMISSION :- 

The Earl of Northbrook, chairman ; Baron Macnaghten, Sir Willian Thomas Lewis, 
Messrs. William Abraham, Alfred Barnes, Thomas Burt, David Dale, George Baker 
Forster, Henry Hucks Gibbs, Archibald Hood (president of the Mining Association 
of Great Britain), George Auldjo Jamieson, William Kenrick, John Knowles, Joseph 
Edwin Crawford Munro (Professor of Law and Political Economy at the Owens 
College), William Coal Pendarves, Christopher Talbot Redington, Frederick Parker 
Rhodes, Robert Chisholm Robertson, Josiah Thouias, Charles Algernon Whitmore, 
and Nicholas Wood. The Commission is to incjuire into the amounts paid as royalties, 
dead rents, and way-leaves on coal, ironstone, iron ore, shale, and the metals of mines 
subject to the Metalliferous Mines Act, 1872, worked in the United Kingdom, and 
the terms and conditions under which those payments are made, and into the economic 
operation thereof upon the mining industries of the country, and into the terms and 
conditions under which mining enterprise is conducted in India, the colonies, and 
foreign countries, by the system of concession or otherwise, and the economical 
operation thereof. 
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THE LAND MONOPOLY 

AND HOW TO END 



To deprive others of their right to use the earth is to commit 
a crime inferior only in wickedness to th£ crime of taking away 
their lives or pfrsonal liberties. — Herbert Spencer. 



aLL reform movements pass through three stages. First 
there is the ** pooh-pooh " stage, when people think the 
i suggested reform too ridiculous to entertain seriously. 
Then follows the "bow-wow** stage of more or less 
heated argument. Lastly comes what we might call the 
*' cock-a-doodle-do '* stage — the stage of triumphant success, 
when politicians talk of the reform as ** inevitable/* and 
even stolid re-actionaries hasten to say : "Of course, 
we're in favour of it." The last stage is the most 
perilous of all. Nothing fails like success. Many a man can 
fight a long battle splendidly, but gets flabby as soon as his side 
is in the majority. Violent declamation and destructive criti- 
cism are far easier than constructive statesmanship. Hence the 
partial failure of so many good movements just when success 
seemed within grasp. 

The land reform movement is approaching this last stage. 
Clear sight and steady judgment are to-day more than ever ne- 
cessary. The last five years have brought about a notable 
change in public ophiion. Liberals and Tories, landowners and 
capitalists, are to-day all anxious to pose as land reformers » 
" I am quite in favour of the taxation of land values," said a 
landowner to me the other day. From subsequent conversation 
it transpired that he knew nothing whatever about it, ^nd had 
no idea that anything would come out of his pocket. It must, 
however, be added that many landowners are in favour of taxa- 
tion, knowing that at first they will lose individually, but ex- 
pecting in return a greater gain to the nation as a whole. At 
the last General Election a great number of Conservative candi- 
dates included land taxation in their election addresses. The 
separate assessment and taxation of urban land may be re- 



garded as a foregone conclusion, if not as an accomplished fact. 
Large majorities of the House of Commons, and over five hun- 
dred great towns and local authorities, have endorsed the prin- 
ciple. Its passing into law is only a question of time. 

The issue of the battle may be said to be already decided, 
but a good deal of fighting must be done before the last en- 
trenchment of landlordism is carried. Here are a few facts and 
figures by way of ammunition:— 

RATES AND RENTS. 

Let me first note the comparative increase in rates and 
rents in past years. In 1870 town rates in this country amoun- 
ted' (on a rough estimate) to almost £27,000,000; in 1906 they had 
risen to about £50,000,000. On the other hand, town rents were 
about £30,000,000 in 1856, and about £70,000,000 in 1906. This 
great increase in town rents was very largely due to the great 
increase in town rates. The general community has done the 
work, and a few individuals have reaped the benefit. 

UNEARNED INCREMENT IN LONDON. 

First let me give some examples of the growth of the un- 
earned increment in London. 

It has been calculated that a man standing in the Strand, 
with his feet close together, covers land worth from £8 to £13 ; at 
Charing Cross the value goes up to £13 10s. ; in Bond Street up 
to £24; and near the Bank of England up to £52. A grave in 
Threadneedle Street would be a luxury for a millionaire. The 
agricultural value of this bit of city land would ba about a 
farthing. An outfitter in the Strand is paying a rent of £800 a 
year, and a bootmaker in Cheapside £1,200 a year for a ground 
floor shop and basement. A freehold in the neighbourhood of the 
Bank of England will realise £3,250,000 an acre, or over ten shil- 
lings a square inch. The highest price I know of was given for 
the site of the Grand Hotel, Trafalgar Square, at the rate of 
four million pounds an acre. 

A little while ago the London County Council was com- 
pelled to widen the Strand to accommodate the increasing 
traffic, and had to purchase property along one side of the street 
at the rate of a million pounds an acre. Mark the gain to the 
landowner. Not only does he get an exorbitant price for the 
land he sells, but his land at the back has now become 
frontage land and increased in value proportionately. When 
the . next generation needs a still wider Strand, it will have 
to pay through the nose again. 

The following facts are given by Dr. Macnamara, M.P. : — 



In 1871 Queen Victoria Street was opened, the cost being 
met out, of the general improvement iund collected by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works from the London ratepayers. 
Immediately prior to the making of this great thoroughfare, 
seven houses in Cannon Street were assessed at £2,770. Im- 
mediately after, being on the new frontage, they were as- 
sessed at £3,794. The houses were absolutely unchanged; 
but at 25 years' purchase the enhancement meant a gi|t of 
£25,000 to the owner of the site, while the unfortunate occu- 
piers had to pay heavier rates and taxes as their share of 
what the Americans call "the steal." Take another case. 
In 1865 a piece of land on the foreshore of the Thames near 
the Temple changed hands for £8,250. In 1670 the London 
ratepayers built the Victoria Embankment. In 1871 the 
London School Board bought this self-same piece of land, 
precisely the same area inch by inch, and had to pay no 
smaller a sum than £26,420. Thus the ratepayer is hit twice. 
He has to pay for his Embankment, and having done that 
they hit him again in the exorbitant charge the Embank- 
ment expenditure enables them to make when he wants to 
build his School Board offices ! 
The unearned increment which has accrued in the last thirty 
years to London landlords would have provided for all the ex- 
penditure of the L.C.C., the London Borough Councils, and the 
other metropolitan authorities. It has been estimated that three 
contiguous estates — the Portland, Portman, and Eyre — ^produce 
an annual income of about £1,200,000. When in 1888 the leases 
of the Portman estates fell in, £1,250,000 were received for the 
renewal of over seventeen hundred leases. In the case of one 
lease the rent was raised from ten guineas to £80, and the 
tenant had to pay a lump sum of £1,000 to the landlord* spend 
£500 on the house, and a big lawyer's bill into the bargain. 
The landowner's income grows while he sleeps. 

The land of London, worth approximately £418,000,tXX>, is 
owned by about 5,800 persons. The buildings of London ar^ ap- 
proximately worth £212,000,000. In the last thirty years London 
rates have grown from four to ten millions a year, but the land- 
owners have borne no part of this increase. The occupiers of 
the buildings, the ordinary citizens, have paid the rates, and 
paid the rent, and paid everything else, while the landowners 
have got off with a beggarly half a million for land tax and 
income tax. 

HOW THE GREAT LANDLORDS GOT THEIR PROPERTY. 
How did these "great" landlords — who owe their greatness 
to London mud, and to no exertions of their own — acquire their 
property? 



The most profitable London estate of the Duke of West- 
minster—covering all Grosvenor, Belgrave, and Eaton Squares, 
Piralico, and 'Milbank— was once the farmland of plain Mary 
Davies, whom an ancestor of the Duke of Westminster married 
in the days when the Dukes of Westminsters were plain Gros- 
venors. The Portman estate— the third largest in London — ori- 
ginated in four fields in Marylebone, which a Mr. Portman 
bought so that his children might have milk "fresh from the 
cow," when he was in London attending Parliament. Similarly 
some disused fields belonging to a Mr. Rolls, a cow-keeper in 
the Old Kent Road, transformed their owner into Mr. Rent- 
Rolls under the proud title of Lord Llangattock. The garden of 
a convent (Covent Garden) and a country house (Bedford House, 
Bloomsbury) became the London goldmine of the Dukes of Bed- 
ford. These people have grown fat upon the sweat of others. 
They have squatted on their "claims" while the great Nile- 
flood of London life has fertilised their so-called property, and 
made it yield a thousandfold. When will the English people 
understand how they have been fleeced, and reclaim their own? 
Hear what Carlyle said; "Properly speaking, the land belongs 
to these two — to the Almighty God and to all His children of 
men that have ever worked well on it, or that shall ever work 
well on it. No generation of men can, or could, with ever such 
solemnity and effort, sell land on any other principle; it is not 
the property of any generation, we say, but of all the past 
generations that have worked on it, and of all the future ones 
that shall work on it." 

WHERE THE PROFIT GOES TO THE PUBLIC. 

But let me give one or two examples where the additional 
value has gone to the public in one form or another. A remark- 
able instance of the enormous increase in the value of land in 
London is afforded in the case of St. Clement Danes' Holborn 
Efitate Charity. This estate was purchased in 1552 of one Wil- 
liam Breton, by the churchwardens of St. Clement Danes, for 
the sum of £160. It consisted ol twelve messuages and freeho-ld 
land situate in Holborn. The annual income now exceeds 
£7,000. Almshouses with extensive grounds, a chapel, commit- 
tee rooms, baths, and laundry accommodating forty persons, for- 
merly ratepayers of the parish, are maintained, and each re- 
ceives, in addition, a stipend of £30 per annum.. A large gram- 
mar school for boys, and middle class schools for girls, were 
opened in 1862. Large donations are made each year to King's 
College Hospital, the local dispensary in Stanhope Street, and 
the District Visiting Society. 

Or take the case of the Booths Charities' estates in Man- 



Chester, the increased income from which is used for old-age 
pensions for the deserving poor. The Charity was created in 
1630 by Humphrey Booth, a prosperous cloth-worker, the original 
amount of land vested in the Charity consisting of two meadow 
plots in the open country near Manchester, bringing in 
a nett annual income of £19. This land is now in the centre 
of the Manchester traffic. In 1841 the piece at the corner of 
Piccadilly and Port Street brought in rents to the amount of 
£194 Is. lOd.; in 1901 the rents were £4,544 iTs. 8d. In 1841 the 
plot of land fronting Oxford Street and Great Bridgewater Street, 
on part of which stands Messrs. Tootal Broadhurst, Lee and Co.'s 
new warehouse, brought in £600 in rent; in 1901 the rents 
amounted to £8,436 178. 4.d. The original rent of £19 in 1630 had 
risen to £13,764 6s. 4d. 

AN OBJECT LESSON FROM LEICESTER. 

The following is a good case of unearned increment at 
Leicester, given by Mr. J. W. Logan : — 

During the past 50 years the people have added to the 
municipal area of the town no fewer than 5,400 acres of land. 
Half a century ago that same land could have been bought 
for £432,000, and was bringing in to the owners at that time 
a rental of about £16,000. To-day the land is worth £4,000 
per acre, and would sell for £21,000,000; it is bringing 
in a yearly rental- of £800,000. That is in the outside area 
only. If to this is added the 3,100 acres inside, now worth 
£50,000 an acre, this would bring the daily tribute of the 
toilers to £22,700. That daily tribute 50 years ago was but 
£6,000, which meant that the people of Leicester had in- 
creased the value of that land nearly £130,000,000, and yet 
they have to pay no less a sum than £17,000 per day for 
having done so. 

A GREAT LANCASHIRE LANDLORD. 

When one writes of the unearned increment in Lancashire, 
the name of Lord Derby naturally rises in one's mind. Lord 
Derby draws rent from land in Manchester, Liverpool, Bootle, 
Ormskirk, Preston, Bury, Bolton, Colne, Farnworth, and else- 
where in Lancashire. From Bury alone, the land of which has 
quadrupled in value in the last fifty years, he is said to draw 
about £70,000 a year. I have seen it stated that Lord Derby's 
income from his landed estates comes to about a thousand 
pounds a day. In the past century the people of Lancashire 
have paid the Stanley family quite £10,000,000 for being so kind 
as to allow the use of their land. The money needed for this 
huge tribute has not fallen like manna from the skies. It has 
been earned by generations of Manchester and Bury and Bolton 
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factory hands toiling in their grime and sweat. For every Lord 
Derby there muat be hundreds of families going supperless to 
bed. For one man who receives without producing there must be 
many more who produce without receiving. "The widow is 
gathering nettles for her children's dinner; a perfumed seigneur, 
delicately lounging in the oeil-de-boeuf, hath an alchemy where- 
by he will extract from her the third nettle and call it rent." 

SANDHILLS AND BABBIT WARRENS. 

A little over a century ago Southport, that fashionable sunny 
town on the Lancashire coast, was a wilderness of sandhills and 
rabbit warrens. Sixty years ago two speculative landowners 
bought nearly the whole land in the borough at £32 and £38 per 
acre, held it for a time, and then parcelled it out in small plots 
on short leases, at rents varying from £25 to £30 an acre. From 
the ground rents thus created one of the two landowners is 
now drawing about £180,000 a year. The leases have fallen in, 
and land which brought in £25 or £30 a year in 1845, is now 
bringing in from £500 to £1,000 an acre a year. The townspeople 
have spent more than a million pounds in creating a town out 
of nothing, including Lord Street— a great, broad, tree-planted 
thoroughfare, with scarcely a rival in all England. To this ex- 
penditure the three or four great landlords, who draw nearly a 
quarter of a million a year in ground rents, have contributed 
nothing. The first house built in Southport was called " Duke's 
Folly," because the builder, a man of the name of Duke, was 
held to be a born fool to build a house out there in the wilder- 
ness. The successors of the first Southport land-grabbers and 
builders do not call them fools. It is the people of England who 
are the fools to allow themselves to be landlord-ridden so long. 

THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 

No better instance of unearned increment can be given than 
the growth in the value of the Trafford Park estate, which is 
chiefly due to the great expenditure of money upon the 'Man- 
chester Ship Canal, which lies alongside the estate. Thirty 
years ago Trafford Park was probably not worth £90,000. In 
1896, Mr. E. T. Hooley, the company-promoter, bought it from 
Sir Humphrey de Trafford for £360,000, only just forestalling 
the Manchester Corporation. Shortly afterwards he sold it to 
the Trafford Park Estates Company for £900,000i making a profit 
of £540,000 by the transaction. Some of the land of Trafford 
Park is now worth ten to twenty times its value ten years ago. 
Land which was worth £237 an acre in 1896 is now worth over 
£4,000 an acre. The Manchester Corporation, by its financial 



support of the Ship Canal, has contributed materially to the in- 
crease of the value of Trafford Park land. The natural result 
has been that when the Ship Canal Company wanted to- buy the 
hundred acres of the old racecourse for dock exte-nsions, it had 
to pay £262,500 for land that was only worth £50,000 before the 
Canal was started. 

MANCHESTER " UNEARNED INCREMENT." 

On a moderate and carefully calculated estimate, the rise of 
land values in Manchester creates every year property to the 
value of about a million pounds. Here are a few individual 
cases. In 1780 the plot of land at the corner of Piccadilly and 
Oldham Street was sold for a little under eighteenpence a yard. 
In 1903 land on the spot was sold at the rate of £59 to £70 a 
yard. The land on which Howard's Buildings, in Cross Street, 
recently stood, was sold in 1881 at the rate of £60 a yard, or 
£20,080 for the block of 334§ square yards. In May, 1900, it was 
re-sold at double the price, at the rate of £120 a yard, or over 
lialf a million pounds an acre. The value of the buildings did 
not enter into the transaction, for the old ones were pulled down 
and a new block erected. A plot of land in Levenshulme let at 
£2 an acre thirty years ago. It now lets at a chief rent of £2 
a house, or £120 an acre. Again, tlie site of the old Manchester 
Town Hall in King Street, afterwards used as the Reference 
Library, was bought by the Corporation in 1829 at an average 
cost of £5 Is. 7d. a yard. The site has now been disposed of by 
the Corporation at £108 a yard. If the citizens got the benefit of 
all this increase in value, no one would grumble. 

The Dean and Canons "are one of the chief landowners in 
Manchester and Salford. They own nine-tenths of the land at 
Newton Heath, and draw about £40,000 a year from the Chapter 
estates, without paying a penny in rates. Recently a number of 
their leases fell in, and were renewed at greatly enhanced prices. 
In the case of one property in the centre of the city the lease, 
which, had forty-five years to run, at a chief rent of £30 7s. 6d. 
a year, was cancelled in substitution for a ninety-nine years* 
lease, with a rent rising from £99 to £693 a year at the end of 
thirty years. This was equivalent to a rise in capital value from 
£840 to £18,000. In consequence of these exorbitant terms the 
land could not be sold. Commenting in the Press on this trans^ 
saction, a well-known Manchester estate agent wrote: — ^**The 
priests used to take a tenth of the harvest, but in this case 
they take the whole of the golden harvest without paying a 
penny to the tillers and toilers who have helped to make the 
harvest so rich." 
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A COMPARISON OF LAND AND CONSOLS. 

The difference in income between the Clark and Marshall 
Charities in Manchester is instructive. A Manchester citizen 
of the name of Clark died in 1792, and left a bequest to the city 
in the form of land, which then produced £320 a year. Another 
citizen called Marshall also left land for a charitable purpose, 
but it wus sold for £2,250, and the proceeds invested in consols, 
which in 1792 produced £67 interest. In the present year the 
income from Clark's land has risen to £3,318, while the income 
from Marshall's bequest still remains £67.* 

THE TAXATION OF LAND VALUES. 

The foregoing examples will be sufficient to show the way 
in which the value of sites increases. That a separate assess- 
ment should be made of land apart from buildings, and a special 
rate imposed upon the land value, is a principle the justice of 
which is becoming generally recognised. There is no particular 
difficulty about the assessment. Similar assessments are made 
constantly under the Agricultural Bates Act and the Irish Land 
Act. The actual amount of the tax, and whether it will be levied 
on capital or revenue, are matters of detail. The fairest and 
wisest method is to levy the land tax on the occupier, and allow 
him to deduct it from his rent, as he now deducts his income 
tax on land and buildings. All who get any benefit from the 
increase of value in land will be taxed according to the propor- 
tion of their interest in that increase. Some people say, " Oh, 
the tax will soon be shifted back upon the tenant ! The landlord 
will merely ask a higher rent." Nothing of the kind. The land- 
lord already gets all he can, and the tenant pays what he must. 
In any case, the immediate raising of the rent to cover the tax 
would be held actionable as an evasion of the law. 

POWER TO MUNICIPALITIES TO ACQUIRE LAND. 

The separate assessment and taxation of land values is but a 
first step ; the next step, which, logically speaking, should be a 
simultaneous step — must be greater powers to municipal and other 
local authorities to buy what land they want, for any purpose what- 
soever, and for future as well as present requirements, at the 
price at which it stands in the rate-book. Without such powers, 
local authorities will be continually thwarted and hampered in 
their attempts to develop building on the best lines, to provide 
parks, open spaces, and allotments, and to direct the growth of 
the town or suburb as every local authority should be able to 



* For other examples of unearned Increment, particularly local examples, 
see *• The New Land Tax," by the author. 
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do. At present municipalities may acquire land for certain pur- 
poses, such as housing; but private greed. Parliamentary and 
legal expenses, and the inevitable five per cent for " compulsory 
purchase," combine to rai«*e the price paii far bey on I the actual 
value. This is the reason why so few municipal housing 
schemes pay, and why so many of them are run at a loss. 

Here are three recent examples from Glasgow, which will 
show how municipalities have to **pay through the nose" in 
every direction: — 

In Sandjrford Place, No. 15, 60 yards were required. 
The price demanded was £700. £122 was awarded, and the 
expenses paid by the Corporation, i.e., the ratepayers, were 
£1,053 5s. 9d. ! The claimants' agents' taxed accounts were 
£407 6s. lid. Fees to arbiters, clerks, shorthand writers, etc., 
£365 14s. 4d.; Corporation outlay, £280 4s. 6d. 

At No. 10, Fitzroy Place, 118 yards were required. £950 
was claimed; £297 4s. was awarded. The expenses of the 
Corporation were £787 4s.! Claimants' agents' taxed ac- 
count, £307 7s. lid.; fees to arbiters, clerks, and shorthand 
writers, £255 19s. lOd.; Corporation outlay, £223 168. 3d. 

In No. 6, Fitzroy Place, £1,000 was claimed for 60 yards ; 
£279 was granted. The Corporation expenses were £460 3s. 
lid. The claimants' agents' taxed accoimt, £201 Is. 8d.; 
fees, arbiter, clerk, etc., £88 8s. 8d.; Corporation outlay, 
170 13s. 7d. 

In all the Corporation had to pay for acquiring a little 
less than an acre, the price of which was £11,935, (1) claim- 
ants' legal expenses, £2,428; (2) arbitration expenses, £1,297; 
(3) coimsel's fees, £1,447. 

THE " TAX AND BUY " BILL. 

The Bill which is being promo«ted by the Land Nation alieation 
Society is popularly called the " Tax and Buy Bill." This Bill 
proposes to get the landowners to make their own assessments, 
and to give the local authority the option of levying an annual 
rate not exoeeding a penny in the pound on the amount of the 
assesisment, or of purchasing the land at its as>se«sed price. The 
landowners would thus be on the horns of a dilemma. If they 
assessed their land too high, they would pay a higher rate; ii 
they assessed it too low, the local authority might choose to buy 
it at a bargain. So they would probably return a true assess- 
ment. If a local authority wanted to buy any land, the price 
would be stated in the rate book, there would be no expense* 
of valuation, and the whole transaction would be remarkably 
simple. Such scandals as the Corporation of Leeds being asked 
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to pay £196,000 for 400 acres of land rated at ten shillings an 
acre would be no loinger possible. All land thus bought would 
be held as an inalienable public trust; to be leased if thought 
fit, but never to be sold. Town Councils could thus acquire 
whatever they wanted for parks, municipal farms, housing, un- 
employed colonies, suburban belts of open land, or any other 
purpose. "Holding up*' land by speculators for a rise would 
soon be a thing of the past. Vacant land would quickly come 
into cultivation . Town developments on the Grerman model, now 
imposaible, would then be perfectly easy. From all points of 
view the " Tax and Buy " Bill is the best Land Bill which has 
yet been drafted, and should be strenuously supported by all 
land reformers. 

BUY THE LAND AND SELL IT NOT! 

" Buy the truth and sell it not !" wrote Ruskin. " Buy the 
land and sell it not!'* I would say. Whenever a Town or Dis- 
trict Council gets hold of a piece of land, large or small, let it 
stick to it like grim death; lease it, if it pleiases, but never sell 
it. The stock case of selling in haste and repenting at leisure 
is that of Glasgow and its Town Hall site. A hundred yeaj» ago 
the land was sold for £800; in 1890 it was bought back for 
£175,000. 

Those townii which own land to-day have no cause to regret 
it. Liverpool is one of the best cases. In 1847 the Liverpool 
Corporation bought 53 acres of land adjoining the Newaham 
Estate for £20,000, equal to about Is. 8d. a yard. Land in this 
neighbourhood is now sold at 8s. to lOs. a yard. Nineteen years 
ago the Corporation paid the Earl of Sefton £251,177 for 375 acres, 
now Sefton Park, at the rate of 2s. 9d. a yard. Land in this 
locality ia now sold at 10s. a yard. The Liverpool city fathers 
have been wise in their generation, and bought land when it 
was to be had cheap. In 1635 Lord Molyneux purchiased the 
lordship of Liverpool for £450, and speedily began to assert his 
rights. The Corporation resented this, and bought of him a 
lease of 1,000 acres in Lord Street district for 999 years, at a 
fixed annual rent of £30. Recently a small plot at the comer of 
Exchange Street was sold at a rate equal to £1,093,840 per acre. 
Fifty years ago the annual value of this thousand acres was 
estimated to be £50,000. In 1837 Liverpool owned an estate 
worth £3,000,000; in the last 45 years this estate has doubled in 
value. The result of this far-seeing policy has been that last 
year Liverpool had an amount of £147,000 from land and build- 
ings to set against the rates, amounting to a reduction of lOd. 
in the pound. 
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The great advantage of the public ownership of land is seen 
in such a case as Liverpool. There are not too many such 
examples in this country. Nottingham draws more than £30,000 
a year from its land, a substantial contribution to the rates. 
Doncaster, which owns a considerable amount of land, including 
the racecourse, has no borough rate. Boston, in Lincolnshire, 
is equally fortunate. The little towns of Bodmin and Penryn, 
in Cornwall, obtain from their municipal estates a sufl5cient 
income to meet all their Corporation expenses. If every muni- 
cipality had purchased its land fifty years' ago we should all 
be in the same position as the townspeople of Bodmin, and have 
no rates and taxes to pay. The message of Liverpool to other 
towns is " Go thou and do likewise !" 

THE EXAMPLE OF THE ANTIPODES. 

Advocates of the taxation of land values may derive a good 
deal of encouragement to perseverance in well-doing from the 
example and experience of the New Zealand towns, which have 
already adopted this reform in local taxation. 

Under the Local Option Act, now in force in the Colony, any 
rating distrtict may determine, by a poll of the ratepayers, to 
levy its general rates on land values only. As was proposed in 
Mr. Trevelyan's Bill, the rates are assessed on the capital or 
selling value of the land, apart from buildings or other improve- 
ments. Already sixty rating districts, including more than 
twenty boroughs, in New Zealand have adopted the new basis of 
local taxation. It is very seldom that the advocates of the 
change fail to carry their proposal when a poll is taken. The law 
makes provision for a return to the old system, should the rate- 
payers desire it, and several attempts have recently been made 
in this direction; but in every case the ratepayers have re- 
affirmed, by an increased majority, their preference for the 
rating oi land values. 

GRATIFYING SUCCESS. 

The City of Wellington, the capital of New Zealand, adopted 
the Act about four years ago. At the end of the first year the 
Town Clerk of the City, in his annual report for 1902-03, reported 
to the mayor and councillors as follows: — 

The result of the first year's trial of this system of rating 
must be considered a gratifying one. That which was 
claimed by its exponents has been amply fulfilled; it en- 
courages improvement, stimulates the use of land, secures 
the unearned increment to those who have added the value, 
mulcts all lands in their fair share of taxation, and paralyses 
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the old system under which rental values on lands could, by 
simple manipulation, reduce local taxation to a farce. It is 
to be hoped that in the near future legislation will enable 
the unimproved system to be adopted for all those purposes 
for which it is now necessary to also undertake an" assess- 
ment on the annual value basis. It is only stating a fact to 
say that much, if not all, of the activity in the building 
operations of the city and surroundings during the past year 
is due to the influence of this healthy measure. 

Later results are equally satisfactory. The City of Welling- 
ton is now practically being rebuilt, splendid new edifices taking 
the place of dilapidated old ones. Industry has revived, for the 
land has come into more general use than before, and commer- 
cial development is no longer stunted by speculative land grab- 
bers. Wages have risen, and the unemployed problem is no 
longer acute. The same system has been adopted in Brisbane 
and Queensland, with similar results. The Town Clerk of Bris- 
bane states that the collection is simple and easy, and no addi- 
tional burden has been oast upon the occupier. In the first 
year the new tax brought in over £62,000 on an assessment of 
six and a half millions. The only objection made to these taxes 
is that they do not go far enough. Opposition has virtually dis- 
appeared. 

LAND NATIONALISATION IN NEW ZEALAND. 

New Zealand also furnishes a splendid example of the suc- 
cess of a thorough-going scheme of land nationalisation. The 
existing land system of New Zealand is based upon State owner- 
ship, and embodies many features which have been long urged 
by land reformers in this country. State tenants possess all the 
advantages of absolute ownership, inasmuch as they have fixity 
of tenure — so long as the land is properly cultivated — and full 
compensation for improvements. Where the New Zealand flarmer 
is working upon State land, he may safely sink his capital, in 
the full assurance that both the capital and improvements will 
remain his own. In England, the lack of this security is the 
cause of agricultural decay, while the provision for compensation 
is absurdly inadequate. 

Not only do the New Zealand Land Acts insist upon land- 
holders making proper use of their holdings, but a very wise 
limitation is imposed by the restriction of area. Of first-class 
land no one is allowed to hold more than 640 acres, and not more 
than 2,000 acres of second-class. Prior to the passing of the Land 
Act of 1892, much of the best land was used simply for grazing 
purposes ; one effect of the reformed laws has been to bring the 
land adapted for arable cultivation into the hands of those 
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desiring to cultivate it. The laws now provide for the exchange 
of low-lying agricultural land suitable for small holdings for 
high-lying pastoral crown lands. Here in the British Isles we 
permit one person to own over a million acres, and thousands 
of these acres have been denuded of useful cultivators to make 
room for deer. Our colonial kinsmen have found effective means 
by which to overcome such outrageous abuses of nature's gifts. 
By the imposition of a land tax, with a 10 per cent addition upon 
absentee owners, they found a ready method of breaking up large 
non-productive estates, and thereby bringing the land into the 
hands of useful producers, with the result that agriculture is no 
longer in a backward condition, and the wealth of the colony 
has been enormously increased. In New Zealand, as in Den- 
mark, it is to the small occupier that the improvement is mainly 
-due, and the laws wisely make provision for placing the poor man 
upon the land. Any man who has ability has not much difficulty 
in obtaining a lease of State land, and the loan of State capital. 

THE EXAMPLE OF GERMANY. 

German statesmen have been far quicker to appreciate the 
value of land than have English statesmen. Some system of 
taxajbion of land values has been introduced already into seventy- 
one towns and fifty-three rural communities. The Prussian 
Ministers of Finance and the Interior recently issued a memor- 
andum to induce all towns to adopt the taxation of land values, 
pointing out that experience had proved that it tended to re- 
adjust the burden of taxation according to capacity to bear it. 
Many towns rate unoccupied sites — a system which has had the 
effect of considerably improving the building market. One 
speculator at Halle, who held land worth £72,300, and only paid 
13s. a year in rates, had to pay £179. a year as soon as the law 
was passed. 

A novel method of land taxation which has been adopted 
by several towns, including Berlin and Cologne, is a tax on the 
increased value of property levied when a sale takes place. The 
rate varies according to the profit made, and the full rate is 
only levied if the increase in value has taken place during the 
last five years. Not only in regard to land taxation, but also 
in regard to facilities for land purchase, the Germans are far 
ahead of us. Mr. T. C. Horsfall, in his recent book, "The 
Example of Germany," issued in 1904, wrote: — 

In Germany the possession by Town Councils of much 
land is known to be so necessary for the public good, and so 
much confidence is felt in the power and will of Town Coun- 
cils to use the right of buying land wisely, that two years 
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ago the Prussian Government issued directions to the Gover- 
nors of the twelve Provinces that they should use all their 
influence to induce all Prussian towns to buy as much land 
as they could obtain, and to retain possession of all they 
then held and should afterwards acquire. 

Berlin has an average of nearly eighty-five square yards of 
land for each inhabitant; Frankfort, Mannheim, Breslav, Mag- 
deburg, and Dortmund have an average of from 119 to 239 square 
yards ; four other large towns have over 239 square yards ; while 
Strasburg holds the largest proportion of all, being 364 square 
yards of land to each inhabitant. Manchester has but 1^ aq. 
miles, or 8 sq. yards per head. The German towns have found 
the ownership of land most useful for housing, street improve- 
ments, parks and open spaces, and particularly for planning 
town development on the best lines. In 1895 German towns and 
villages held 1,704 square miles of arable and pasture land and 
5,172 of woodland. The result in Bavaria was that 526 towns had 
to pay no rates at all on account of the profit they got from the 
land. In Wurtemberg nine-tenths of the towns had no rates to 
pay, and Silesia, with 81,000 inhabitants, held 76,202 acres of 
land — ^nearly an acre per head. When grappling with social 
problems, German bureaucracy is by no means to be despised. 

Vienna has recently set a splendid example on an even 
greater scale. The muncipal Council has adopted a scheme 
whereby Vienna in a number of years will be surrounded by a 
continuous belt of gardens, recreation grounds, woods, and 
meadows, more than half a mile broad, and containing alto- 
gether an area of twenty square miles, upon which no building 
will be permitted. The effect of this open belt upon the future 
health and happiness of the Viennese can scarcely be estimated. 
How long will London and Manchester have to wait for a simi- 
lar exhibition of foresight on the part of their municipal Coun- 
cils? 

FREE ENGLAND. 

Here is a recent example of landlord tyranny in " free Eng- 
land," which shows the disadvantage of the municipality being 
without land: — 

The Duke of Northumberland is the owner of most of 
the land in the district of Throckley, Durham, and some 
time ago was approached by the Throckley Co-operative 
Society with the request that he should sell land for the 
purpose of building a branch store for the use of the Wal- 
bottle miners. The agent offered land at 2s. 6d. per square 
yard (probably 10s. per acre would be more than its annual 
rental value). The committee of the Co-operative Society 
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suggested that the price was exorbitant, and were then told 
that they should not have the land at all. They subse- 
quently succeeded in securing from the Duke other land at 
a distance for 5s. a square yard, but they were forbidden to 
build a butcher's shop, and a clause was placed in the deeds 
of sale preventing them from using their own hall for meet- 
ings, except of a certain clearly defined character, political 
meetings being of course ruled out. The Society were power- 
less, and had to submit. 

In such a case we would recommend the local parson to read 
aloud to his congregation the following " Prayer for Landlords," 
which is to be found in the Second Prayer-Book of King Edward 
the Sixth:— 

"The earth is Thine and all that therein is, notwith- 
standing Thou hast given possession thereof to the children 
of men. We heartily pray Thee to send Thy Holy Spirit 
into the hearts of them that possess the grounds and pas- 
tures of the earth; that they, remembering themselves to 
be Thy servants, may not rack or stretch out the rents of 
their houses and lands, nor yet take unreasonable fines and 
incomes, after the manner of covetous worldlings ; but so let 
them out that the inhabitants thereof may be able to pay 
the rents, and to live and nourish their families, and to 
relieve the poor.*' 

LAND THE FIRST NECESSITY OF LIFE. 

People sometimes ask why the land monopoly should be 
singled out from all other monopolies for special attack. The 
obvious reason is that land, unlike most other monopolies, is 
limited, and is a necessity to human life. The first necessities 
of life are air, water, food, clothing, and a house. Air and water 
we can get for nothing, or next to nothing, and we may congra- 
tulate ourselves that these things have not yet been made 
monopolies; food and clothing are more difficult to obtain, and 
a house most difficult of all. " Bodies of men, land, water, and 
air," wrote John Ruskin, " are the principal of those things 
which are not, and which it is criminal to consider as, personal 
or exchangeable property." " Man is a land animal," said 
Henry George ; " he can't live in the air or the water, but only 
on and from the land." Yet his legal right to be on the land 
holds to a very small extent; the ordinary landless man has no 
legal right to be anywhere except on highways (including es- 
tuaries and navigable rivers) and public paths and on the fore- 
shore of the sea between high and low water mark ; and of these 
the last-named is a doubtful right, and the right to be on a high- 
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way is strictly limited to passing and repassing. Even the air 
is not free, for the legal maxim is that the owner of the soil is 
owner " up to the height above and down to the depth beneath/' 
So the poor landless man must " keep moving," or mortgage the 
labour of his body to pay a tax to the almighty owner of the land 
for leave to lay his head at night on some corner of his estate. We 
pride ourselves on our freedom and independence. What " free- 
dom of contract" is there between a starving man and a full? 
The full can wait, the starving man cannot. What indepen-r 
dence has he who cannot even stand on a square yard of ground 
without asking leave of someone and paying dearly for that 
leave? He must take what terms are offered him, or perish. 
The landlords have power to " evict ** a whole village and raze 
the cottages to the ground, as again and again they have done 
— of course, after due notice, and " acting strictly within their 
rights." "The land question," said Cardinal Manning, "means 
hunger, thirst, nakedness, and notice to quit.'' In 1807, in the 
Sutherland evictions, 15,000 people were turned out of their 
homes to make room for sheep. A few years ago evictions were 
too common in Ireland to be worthy of notice. In Scotland, deer 
forests are swallowing up whole counties, and pushing the pea- 
sant westward to the barren land by the sea. The area entirely 
given up to deer is now about three million acres. Even in 
England there have been many notable instances of the exer- 
cise of this "landlord's right." In a word, we are here on suf- 
ferance, trespassers in our own country ; if the landlords wished, 
they have the power to turn the whole population of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland into the sea or across it, leaving themselves in 
undisputed possession. 

It is easy to say that a man is under no compulsion to pay 
rent; so also is he under no compulsion to live; but if he 
wishes to live (as, strangely enough, most men do), the only 
alternative io paying rent is that "haven of rest" which the 
poor deem even worse than starvation — the workhouse. 

HOW THE LAND WAS TAKEN FROM THE PEOPLE. 

But let us see how the bulk of the land has been acquired. 
There have been only two methods, force and fraud. The Anglo- 
Saxons robbed the Britons, and the Danes robbed the Anglo- 
Saxons, and the Normans came across and "annexed" the 
country, and divided up the land, as we annex a conquered 
country to-day. The great lords held their lands from the King 
in return for military and other service, under penalty of for- 
feiture in case of non-fulfilment, and protected the lives and 
prox)erty of their tenants in return for their rent. The amount 
of rent was for the most part fixed, so that any extra amount 
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earned by the tenant was not absorbed, as it is now, in an in- 
creased rental. The position of the people gradually improved 
until the close of the fifteenth century, by which time they had 
bought themselves free of anything more than a nominal rent. 
We have it on the authority of Thorold Rogers that in the 15th 
century the artisan, by working twelve weeks in the year, and 
the labourer by working not more than eighteen weeks, could 
earn enough to maintain him the whole year through. We read 
of the people at that time (1350 to 1500) : *' The inhabitants are 
rich in gold, silver, and in all the necessaries and conveniences 
of life. They drink no water, unless at certain times and by 
way of doing penance. They are fed in great abundance with 
all sorts of flesh and fish, of which they have plenty every- 
where; they are clothed throughout in good woollens; their 
bedding and other furniture in their houses are of wool, and that 
in great store. Everyone according to his rank hath all things 
which conduce to make life easy and happy." But this happy 
state — rightly called " the Golden Age '' — did not last long. By 
legal chicanery, persistent oppression, and open violence, the 
people were deprived of their holdings; cultivated lands were 
converted into large sheep farms, and many thousands of acres 
enclosed within one private pale; rents were raised to exorbi- 
tant figures, and the peasantry were turned at large with their 
belongings — to steal or starve if they could find no work. The 
evicted tenants were treated as "sturdy beggars," and flogged,, 
branded, enslaved, and hanged. In the reign of Henry VIII. 
there were more than 70,000 of these " vagrants " hanged. From 
time to time the oppressed people rose in revolt; but, although 
they had right, they had not might on their side; they were 
disunited and ignorant, their leaders were few, and in the end 
the landowners triumphed. The lords of the manors gradually 
got rid of all their dues to the Crown, in consideration of which 
they held their lands, while at the same time they increased the 
tenants' burden. Competitive rents and private ownership took 
the place of the old Feudal System, and the landowners became 
practically the masters of the country and the people their 
slaves. The monasteries were robbed, the trades guilds des^ 
poiled, and the common lands enclosed. The large estates grew 
larger and larger, and the process of land-grabbing went merrily 
on through the periods of the Tudors and the Stuarts, and con- 
tinued until the middle of the last century. In the reign of 
George III. 7,000,000 acres of common land were enclosed. So 
the evil has continued down to the present day, when there ia 
scarcely a square inch of English soil remaining unclaimed, on 
which the landless citizen can legally lay his hand without 
paying tax or toll to somebody. In the last quarter of a cen« 
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tury high rents and insecure terms of tenancy have ruined half 
our farmers, and reduced vast tracts of land to little more than 
prairie value. The landlords have waxed fat and the tenants 
thin; the whole country has suffered to swell the pockets of 
idle drones. So much for history. 

THE REMEDY: LAND NATIONALISATION. 

The only logical remedy ia to sweep away the whole system 
of private ownership, and let the land be once more owned by 
the whole nation. The English landlord system has no moral 
basis, nor has it even a legal one; for, strictly speaking, the 
land has never been private property at all, and the rights of the 
Crown have never lapsed. We must be ready to act on the 
ancient principle of English law that the Crown and the nation 
is the ultimate owner of the soil. We have, through carelessness 
and cowardice and ignorance, for centuries allowed certain people 
to take our land from us and call themselves the lords and 
owners of it ; now we have awakened to a sense of our folly, and 
are preparing to claim and take our own again. 

"Land Nationalisation" means the re-acquisition of all the 
land of the country by the State for the benefit of the whole 
people. 

We do not wish to confiscate the land without paying for it, 
although theoretically there may be something said for this 
extreme method; the landowners have for so many centuries 
been a burden upon the nation that it may to some ardent spirits 
seem right that they should now be summarily dispossessed, 
turned out neck and crop, and their land taken from them with- 
out money and without price. Mr. Gladstone recognised this 
view. " I freely own," said he in 1879, " that compulsory expro- 
priation is a thing which is admissible and even sound in prin- 
.ciple." But such a method does not commend itself to the 
majority of practical reformers ; it is not politic ; in many oases 
it would be unfair ; it would inevitably result in a most rancorous 
jclass struggle, and might even lead to riot and bloodshed and 
revolution. Such rude essays at surgery are not to be consideired 
until every other method has failed. The proposals of the Land 
Nationalisation Society is to purchase the land from its present 
"owners" at a fair price, and let the State collect the rents and 
use them for the purpose of taxation. 

But let not anyone run away with the idea that we are 
proposing to buy up all the land of the United Kingdom by 
paying " cash down " for it. The land could more easily be ob- 
^.ained by giving the owners, in exchange for it. Government 
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Bonds^ guaranteeing them interest to the same amount as the 
rents previously paid them. For instance, if the Duke of Ancoats 
has a piece of ground bringing him in £20 a year, give him bonds 
to the amount of £500 for it, bringing him £20 interest, and his 
income will be the same. But the State or municipality, having 
bought the land, will derive all the benefit of its increase in 
value, and this increase in value will, in forty years (at its pre- 
sent rate of growth), be sufficient to pay off the bond, leaving the 
rent free. Or the money for the purchase of the land can be 
found easily at 2^ per cent, and there will be sufficient margin 
between the amount of interest paid and the amount of rent re- 
ceived to pay off the purchase price in a few years, even without 
taking into consideration the rise in the value of the land. Or 
again, the landowner might receive, in exchange, an annuity 
equal to the net amount of his rental for a certain number of 
years or during his life. Whichever method is adopted, the end 
will inevitably be the same, namely, that the land will be owned 
by th^ people. 

Such a large scheme may frighten some timid folk, who are 
willing to go one step or two, but have not the courage to go 
forward to what is the only logical conclusion. For their sakes 
we may say that it will probably be found best to acquire the 
land gradually, as may be most needed by local authorities, town 
couijcils, etc., so that there may be no necessity of instituting 
a new iset of officials, tand so that the nation may become accus- 
tomed to dealing with land on a local scale before handling it 
on a national one. As a general rule local authorities are more 
competent for the purpose than a centralised government, being 
better acquainted with local requirements. The rents will not 
be arbitrarily fixed, but will rise or fall according to the value of 
the site. No tenant will be disturbed so long as he pays his 
rent, except for the sake of public improvements; his own im- 
provements will be absolutely his, and he will have perfect 
security of tenure. " Tax or Buy " is to be the watchword. All 
the land in and around a town will be a source of revenue in 
one form or another, and all increase in values goes to the town 
itself, until it finally stands rate free. Similarly with rural 
district councils and other local lauthorities. One successful 
example will lead to hundreds of others, until John Bull will 
wake up one morning and rub his eyes and fii^d that the land 
has been " nationalised ** without him knowing it. 

THE RESULTS OF LAND NATIONALISATION. 
INDEPENDENCE FOR THE WORKER. 

What will be the results of Land Nationalisation? 

First of all, every man will have — if not actual independ- 
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ence, at any rate— potential independence. When any indus- 
trious man, who is willing to learn, can rent two or, three acres 
and keep himself and his family upon the land, he will not be 
fool enough to work for another at a lower wage than he earns- 
by working for himself. ; It has been suflaciently proved in 
practice that a three-acre plot of land, cultivated intelligently 
and intensively, can be^ made to support a small family. At 
Boumville a profit of £60 an acre has been made. If anyone 
doubts the capacity of English soil to support a far greater popu- 
lation than at present, let him read Krapotkin's "Fields, Fac- 
tories, and Workshops.'' There are 21,000,000 acres of waste 
land in Great Britain. Once give the unskilled labourer a 
second string to his bow— let him realise clearly that, after a 
little technical instruction, he will always be able to keep him- 
self on the land — and that nightmare of the " freeborn Briton," 
the dread of starvation or the workhouse in old age, which, 
bends the back aUd breaks the pride of the working classes, will 
have disappeared. Wages, also, will be higher, more certain,, 
and less liable to fluc^jrate. The competition of the horde of 
unskilled labourers will be removed; the standard of living will 
gradually be raised; a fair day's work will bring a fair day'& 
wage. 

THE HOUSING QUESTION. 

The settlement of the land question means the settlement of 
the housing question. Until the land question is settled it ia 
almost like beating the air to think of settling the housing^ 
question. The scandalous housing conditions in which the 
working men and women 0;f this country live — the overcrowding, 
infantile mortality, disease, insanitation, and general misery — 
are too well known to need to be set out here. When once the 
land monopoly is broken ; when the Town Council is able to hold 
land anywhere, and let it out for building at a reasonable rent ; 
when it owns good houses at low rents in sufficient quantities to 
compete with bad houses at high ronts, the Housing Question 
will speedily settle itself. There will be no more miles of 
squalid slums, over-crowded tenements, jerry-built property, 
hotbeds of disease. The working man will be able to find a 
decent house wherever he goes, and no longer will half his; 
wages be swallowed up in rent. The towns will not be crowded 
as they now are, and there will be more room to breathe. Im- 
provements will be made which are now impossible; every city- 
will have its green fringe of parks and boulevards, its open 
squares and town gardens, its garden suburbs and municipal! 
Bournvilles. 
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THE NATIONALISATION OF MINERALS. 

The nationalisation of land will carry with it the nationalisa- 
tion of minerals. It is impossible to exaggerate the public 
gain which would come from such a reform. Mining royalties 
are paid on every ton of minerals extracted from the earth. 
The annual tribute taken by landowners in royalties and way- 
leaves has been estimated to be as least five and a half millions. 
The landlord has not lifted his hand to help on the work; he 
has rendered no service whatever. His right to levy a toll upon 
the mining industry is nothing less than legalised blackmail. 
The land once nationalised, the millions of pounds which now 
go into private pockets would go into the coffers of the State, 
and would ultimately benefit the whole body of taxpayers, in- 
stead of a few rich men. 

BACK TO THE LAND! 

The depopulation of the country and the over-populatioM of 
the towns is due to several causes, prominent amongst which are 
the difiiculty of making a living in the country under present 
conditions, the deadly dulness and stagnation of the country, 
the higher wages and greater attractions to be found in the 
towns. " Back to the Land " is no meaningless cry. Some of 
our clearest thinkers are of opinion that modern civilisatiQji. is 
on the wrong track, and must hark biick to the point where it 
began to go wrong*- -Where it has been possible to make good 
use of the Allotments and Small Holdings Acts, as in parts of 
Lincolnshire and Norfolk, experiments- in ^e-populating the 
country have had marked success. Land nationalisation will 
mean the transformation of the present rural exodus into an 
urban exodus. Agricultural depression will be a thing of the 
past. The tyranny of the petty squire, which makes " liberty of 
opinion " and " individual freedom " mere figures of speech in 
many rural districts*, will also be a thing of the past. Village 
life will beoome freer and less monotonous. Industrial commu- 
nities, self-contained and self-supporting, will spring up where 
to-day is a barren wilderness. The distinction between town 
and country will gradually disappear. It will be possible again 
to combine indoor and outdoor mental and physical work. Man 
need be no longer divorced from Nature, mewed up in bricks 
and mortar, with the blue sky hidden by a pall of smoke. Eng- 
land may be called "Merrie England'* once more. Life once 
more may be a joyful thing, instead of a place of purgatorial 
punishment. In the words of Isaiah: "And they shall build 
houses and inhabit them; and they shall plant vineyards and 
eat of the fruit of them." 
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There is plenty of hard work to be done before these ideals 
will be brought down to earth. But let no one be discouraged. 
Difficulties are only made to be overcome. The word "impos- 
sible " must have no place in the reformer's dictionary. The 
ultimate victory is certain. So let each one of us take to heart 
these inspiriting words from the pen of an Eastern sage: "Re- 
member, thou that tightest for man's liberation, each failure is 
success, and each sincere attempt wins its reward in time!" 
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RATIIIG REFORM IN RURAL DISTRICTS. 



HOW TO RELIEVE AGRICULTURE. 



I.— HAS THE AGRICULTURAL RATES ACT RELIEVED 
AGRICULTURE? 

The Agricultural Rates Act will expire in 19 lo, and before 
that date some decision must be taken on the question whether it 
shall be renewed or whether some other measure shall be intro- 
duced in substitution for it. 

There can be no doubt that in rural districts, as in urban, the 
burden of local taxation, both before and after 1896 (when the 
Act was first passed), has been unequal and unsatisfactory in 
many ways ; and there is a consensus of opinion that a thorough 
reform is necessary. In the first instance, the Agricultural Rates 
Act was only introduced as an interim measure, pending a 
complete reform in local taxation. The first question to be con- 
sidered is, therefore, whether the Act should be renewed. 

In the interest of all sections of the community the- 

Aflrricultural Rates Act should not be renewed, 

for the following reasons : — 

(I) It does not relieve the agricultural industry. 

Under the Act provision is made for the separate treatment 
of all agricultural land, which is charged with only one-half the 
rate levied upon all other hereditaments. The remission was to 
be made good by a grant from the Imperial Exchequer ; but, as 
the amount of that grant is fixed by the sum required in the first 
year (1897), it has in most parishes now become insufficient, 
owing to the rise in rates. The additional deficiency, therefore, 
has now to be made up by higher charges upon buildings and 
fixtures and improvements. Farm buildings are part of the 
machinery of the agricultural industry ; and the effect of placing^ 
this additional charge upon them is to increase the burden upon 
the agricultural industry, and not to relieve it. The agricultural 
land, however, in respect of which the remission is granted, is no 
part of the machinery of agriculture, but forms the material to 
which that machinery must be applied. This material is not the 
property of the farmer who carries on the industry, but of a landowner 



who, as such, has no part in the work. The relief, being limited 
to the land, must benefit the landowner's pocket, and not the 
farmer's. While the operation of the Act was limited to a period 
of five years, it might have been argued that many farmers (and 
certainly all those holding leases) would receive a benefit. But, 
now the Act has been working for over ten years, there can be no 
doubt that the bulk of the benefit has found its way into the 
pockets of the owners of agricultural lands. The relief, therefore, 
does not go to the agricultural industry properly so-called, or to 
the persons actually engaged in it ; but it accrues to the land- 
owner, who is not bound to contribute anything to the support of 
the industry, but, on the contrary, takes payment for the use of 
the land upon which alone that industry can be carried on. The 
increase of rent, which takes the place of the remitted half of the 
rates, is just as much a charge or burden upon the agricultural 
industry as the rates themselves, and, at the same time, farmers 
are injured by having to pay a higher rate upon their buildings in 
consequence of the Act. 

(2) The relief given by the Act is most inequitably 

distributed. 

As this relief is in proportion to annual value, it follows that 
land worth only 5s. per acre per annum benefits only to the extent 
of the rates upon 2s. 6d. per acre ; but land of such low value 
indicates a district where agriculture is at a low ebb, and where, 
consequently, a large amount of relief is required. The value of 
land may in a sense be taken as the agricultural barometer, rising 
when agriculture thrives, and falling when it is depressed. If, 
therefore, the object is to give relief where depression exists, it is 
certainly not achieved by the Act of 1896. On the other hand, 
where land is especially valuable, say £^ rental per acre, the relief 
obtained is in proportion to 30s. per acre, or twelve times the 
amount per acre in the former case. But, as a high value of land 
indicates a high state of agricultural prosperity, there must in such 
a case be a smaller need for relief from the burden of local taxation. 
In brief, the Act gives the largest grants where they are not 
wanted, and trifling, almost useless, grants where large relief is 
urgently needed. 

(3) No grant calculated upon the value of land can give 

encouragement to the agricultural industry. 

The removal of taxation from land does not improve its 
fertility or make it in any way more desirable for farming. No 
additional taxation can alter the condition of the land or drive it 



away. If agricultural land were entirely freed from taxation, the 
whole of the increased value would accrue to the landowner. If it 
be taxed, the landowner's income will be reduced by the amount 
of the tax. The business of the farmer will, in either case, remain 
unaffected. It is the tax on buildings and improvements that 
hampers him. 

(4) The Act inflicts great injustice upon all urban 
districts, especially London. 

The Exchequer grant, which forms the greatest part of the 
existing relief, is raised by national, as distinct from local, taxation. 
By far the larger share of national taxation is borne by the towns, 
which receive no benefit under the Act. London alone contributes 
about one-fourth of the national taxation of England and Wales. 
Most of the tax-payers in the towns are ratepayers also ; and it is 
admitted that towns as well as rural districts suffer an unfair and 
unequal burden of rates. It seems undesirable to throw an 
additional burden upon the towns, which already suffer from an 
unjust system, in order to provide a grant which does not relieve 
agriculture, and which is grossly unfair in its distribution. 

II.— HOW CAN AGRICULTURE REALLY BE 
RELIEVED ? 

But, if the Agricultural Rates Act is so utterly unsuited to the 
purpose it was intended to serve, it becomes all the more necessary, 
when it expires, to replace it by a better system; and much 
depends upon the adoption of a sound economic and financial 
basis for the purpose. 

It seems to be the general opinion of municipal authorities 
that the readjustment of local taxation in towns can be most 
fairly secured by the substitution of land value for rateable value 
as the standard of rating. Having segard to the enormous 
advantage of having one system of taxation applied alike in all 
parts of the country, it is of the utmost importance to examine 
whether this basis cannot be applied to rural as well as to urban 
districts. 

Investigation will show that it can be so applied with advan- 
tage, and no proposal has yet been made which is likely to produce 
a better result in rural districts. The rea80n8 for 

adopting: a uniform 8y8tem of land value 
rating: througrhout the country are as follows :— 

{a) Ttie taxation of land values in places of rateable values 
would relieve the agricultural industry. 

The nature of this argument has already been indicated in 
paragraph (i) above ; but it will be easier to appreciate the effect 



of this policy if it be constantly borne in mind that the taxation of 
land values means, and necessarily involves, the relief of buildings, 
improvements, machinery and all such subjects from taxation. 
If the farmer's house and farm buildings are exempt from 
rates, they will not cost any more to build, nor will any 
additional burden be imposed upon him in consequence. But 
the relief in taxation will reduce the expense to which he 
is annually put in carrying on his farm. Nor will this be 
the only relief he will enjoy. The value of agricultural 
land, as defined by the Act of 1896, includes the value of such 
improvements as draining, manuring, ditching, fencing and 
hedging, all of which would be exempted from charge under a 
system for the taxation of land values pure and simple. There 
can be no doubt that in some cases the greater part of the rental 
value of the farm represents interest upon the capital expended, 
not only upon buildings, but also upon improvements of the 
character just described. Therefore, if all these are relieved 
entirely from taxation, the amount of relief will be far greater 
than that allowed under the Act of i8g6, which is only one-half of 
the charge upon the land. 

(b) The relief obtained would be equitably distributed. 

Every farmer would obtain relief in proportion to the^value of 
buildings and improvements on his farm — that is to say, in 
proportion to the amount of capital prudently expended upon it. 
And the alteration of basis would rectify the great inequality that 
now prevails between valuable and poor land. For, since the 
charge for rates would be in proportion to the value of the land, 
the most valuable land would pay, as is fitting, the largest amount 
of rates, and the least valuable land would pay the smallest. 
And, in the many cases where the rent of the farm represents only 
interest on the capital expended upon buildings and improvements, 
there would be no charge for rates at all, because there would be 
no true land value. 

{c) The change would encourage enterprise, progress and 

industry. 

Under the present system a farm belonging to a good landlord 
and tenanted by an enterprising farmer suffers in taxation for 
every improvement made in its value by the expenditure of the one 
or the exertions of the other. The extension of the farmhouse, a 
new barn, better drainage, or any other improvement, increases 
the rateable value, and consequently increases the rates payable. 
And, as has already been shown, the increase is all the greater in 
respect of such improvements on account of the bad machinery of 



the Agricultural Rates Act. On the other hand, the neglectful 
owner and lazy farmer actually benefit by the depreciation in the 
value of their farm, since it leads to a reduction in rateable value 
and consequently a reduction in rates. Such a state of things is 
undesirable in any industry, but especially so in the case of 
agriculture, which has suffered from so long a period of depression. 
If the persons concerned, whether owners or farmers, knew that 
they would reap the full benefit of any improvements, they would 
be far more likely to undertake them than at present, when 
all such enterprise brings additional burden in the way of rates. 

It is generally admitted that the transfer of the burden of rates 
on to land values in urban districts would stimulate building, and 
it is equally certain that in rural districts it would stimulate 
improvements and the profitable expenditure of capital on the land. 

{d) Although the burden of a tax on land values would fall 
upon the owner, he would still receive benefit from the 

change. 

Taxation as an engine of reform possesses great possibilities. 
It is not true to say that the raising of a given amount of money 
will be a detriment to any community, whatever be the means 
adopted for raising it. It can be raised so as to produce the 
maximum of inconvenience, irritation and dislocation of business ; 
or it can be raised in such a way as to encourage enterprise, 
restrict monopoly, and inflict the least possible harm upon the 
community. It is thus of the utmost importance that the most 
satisfactory system of taxation should be adopted — and a system 
which relieves all forms of enterprise from taxation is infinitely to 
•be preferred to any other. That under such a system the burden 
falls wholly upon one subject, viz., the value of land, is not an 
argument against it, but rather in its favour. For land is the one 
thing which cannot be driven out of the country, however heavily 
it may be taxed. Nor can its fertility or other desirable conditions 
be affected by taxation. The only result is the diminution of the 
income of the land-owners. But it is incorrect to speak of land- 
owners as a class by themselves. No doubt many of them derive 
a large proportion of their income from true land values, but 
none of them do so wholly. The great majority are as much, or 
more, interested in enterprise of every kind as they are in land 
values. The owner of agricultural land in particular, though he 
will have a larger rate to pay on the true land value of his farms, 
will (in common with the farmer) benefit by the exemption of all 
buildings and improvements from taxation. And not only so, but 
he will also benefit by the general impetus given to the agricultural 
industry, an impetus which is sure to attract more capital and 



skill to its pursuit. The ultimate result will therefore be to 
increase the value of agricultural land (though probably not to any 
very large extent), and any such increase will not only improve the 
yield of the tax to be levied on land values, but it will also 
increase the balance of value which will be left to the landowner. 

(e) The uniformity of system throughout the entire country 
wiii be a great benefit 

It would be disastrous to inaugurate a system which would 
destroy the basis of comparison between urban and rural districts. 
Both participate in grants from the Exchequer, and in many cases 
both share in rates levied for county and union services. If rates 
were levied in urban districts on land value and in rural districts 
on rateable value, there would no longer be any reliable basis for 
computing any sums to be received or paid in these connections. 
It would, moreover, be absurd to have a system under which the 
property on one side of a road was charged according to one 
system and the property on the opposite side according to another. 
But the most serious of the evil effects of confining land value 
rating to towns would be its probable interference with the pro- 
vision of housing accommodation for the growing working class 
population in towns. If in the towns all buildings were exempt 
from rating, houses would rapidly spring up and could be let at 
lower rents than at present. But as soon as the town boundary 
was reached, and the rates in adjacent rural districts were levied 
upon buildings as well as land, there would be an immediate and 
serious check to the building of cottages outside the town 
boundary. Around all growing towns, therefore, it would be 
necessary, unless land value is universally adopted as the standard 
of rating, to make continual changes of boundary in order to 
include all land which from time to time became suitable for the* 
erection of houses, or else be confronted again with the housing 
difficulty, which has proved so serious a problem in urban districts 
in the past. 

(f) The change would facilitate the using of all land. 

In some counties, of which Essex is a familiar example, there 
have been many farms lying derelict because it did not pay to 
cultivate them under existing conditions. These farms have 
probably no true land value at all, and under the proposed system 
would therefore bear no rate burden whatever. The relief thus 
obtained would no doubt suffice to bring a number of such farms 
into cultivation at once; while the general impetus to the 
agricultural industry would probably bring them all into cultivation 
sooner or later, bringing men back to the land, and so relieving 
the pressure of overcrowding in towns. 



(g) It would greatly facilitate the provision of small 

holdings. 

At present, owners who object to small holdings (either on 
principle or because of the trouble involved in their management) 
can eflfectively prevent their creation unless the local authority 
takes action. And even then the price the owner requires for any 
part of bis estate the local authority may wish to purchase is 
usually such as to render financial success impossible. But the 
imposition of all rates upon rural land values, making them 
payable whether the land were used or not, would not only bring 
into cultivation considerable areas of land now lying derelict, but 
would have an important effect upon the standard of rent. If 
small holdings were rented at £^ per acre it would no longer be 
possible for land with equal advantages to be let in large farms at 
£i or 30s. per acre, without causing an increased assessment. 
The County Valuer for taxation purposes would be bound by 
his official duty to put a fair value per acre upon all land, 
irrespective of the particular manner in which it was cultivated or 
used; and both large and small holdings would be assessed 
according to a uniform standard. Finding the rates levied upon 
an average of £2 or £2 los. per acre, it would become necessary 
for the owner to get an equivalent return from the land by way of 
rent; and if, as would often be the case, cultivation in small 
holdings proved more profitable than cultivation in large farms, he 
could only obtain an adequate return, proportionate to the burden 
of the new rate, by allowing the land to be cultivated in that way. 
The alternative of paying rates on a higher basis than the rent he 
received is one not likely to be followed for any length of time. 
In this way, the taxation of rural land values would give 
an impetus to the provision of small holdings greater than 
has resulted from any previous Acts of Parliament passed with 
that object. The result of levying rates on true land value (the 
price of the land if put to its best use) would be that land would 
become available at its proper price for those who wish to put it 
to its best use. The present absurdity of land being assessed at 
ten shillings an acre and being unobtainable for allotments or 
small holdings even at ten times that rental, would tend to 
disappear. Both the absurdly low figure and the absurdly high 
figure are due to the present inequitable system of rating. It 
has long been recognised by our great municipalities that, if 
progress is to be made in towns, the two figures which now stand 
so widely apart — the present rateable value and the value put upon 
the land by the owner when it is required for public improve- 
ments — must be brought to>gether, and that this would be one effect 
of the taxation of land values. It is no uncommon thing for a 
municipality which requires a piece of land for an improvement 



to be asked 80 years' purchase of the present rateable value. In 
very few parts of the country would it be possible to obtain land 
for small holdings at a rent equal to the present rateable value, 
plus a reasonable amount to cover the increased cost of collection 
and management which would be caused by subdivision, although 
there may be many persons wishing to take the land at twice such 
a rent and able to cultivate it on such terms to great advantage. 
The reform which the municipalities desire as the sine qua non 
of urban development is also required by the nation as the sine qua 
non of agricultural development. In both cases the power of 
the landlord to check progress depends upon the present system of 
rating, and would tend to disappear if rates were everywhere 
levied on land values. 

(/?) The relief of buildings from the burden of rates would 
stimulate building in country districts, 

and for exactly similar reasons to those given in the preceding 
paragraph. It would become much easier to provide decent 
dwellings at rents which agricultural labourers could afford to pay. 
An improvement in this direction is imperative if there is to be a 
return of agricultural prosperity. This advantage is only second 
in importance to the first requisite of obtaining the use of the land 
itself on fair terms. If buildings were relieved of all rates and the 
earning powers of labourers increased by the multiplication of 
allotments and small holdings, the rural housing problem, as acute 
in some of its aspects as the corresponding difficulty in towns, 
would tend to solve itself more thoroughly than is possible by 
systems of compulsory purchase and building by local authorities. 
The taxation of land values, which goes to the root of the present 
evils, would be far more effective in this respect as in all others 
than any special remedy designed to meet any particular symptom 
of the disease. 



April, 1907. 
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SMALL HOLDINGS 



AND 



LAND VALUATION. 



There are three ways in which the Government may essay to 
meet the undoubted and urgent demand for better access to land 
for such purposes as allotments, small holdings and housing : — 

I. — Crown Lands. 
The Central Authority may let, in allotments and small 
holdings, with reasonable facilities for building and improvement, 
^ch portions of public land {e.g., of the Crown lands) as are 
suitable for such purposes. This method can probably be 
adopted, vrithout new legislation, by administrative action ; but 
its usefulness is severely limited by the position and nature of the 
lands which come within its scope. 

2.— Extended Powers for Local Authorities. 
It has been proposed .to give to public authorities further 
powers of acquiring land, by purchase or hire, with the aid of the 
rates or of grants out of the Exchequer, and of selling or letting 
such land in plots to citizens who desire to cultivate it or build 
upon it. As things are, this involves the slow, uncertain, cumbrous 
and costly processes of public inquiry and compulsory acquisition. 
The working of the machinery may be stopped at the very outset 
by failure to elect a willing authority — ^as at Ramsey, where, in 
spite of the presence of a large number of recently evicted 
allotment-holders, the landlord and his friends have again 
'< captured " the District Council, on which the allotment-holders 
depend for re-instatament. It is impossible to exaggerate the 
power and influence of the landlord under the present economic 



conditions in our rural districts, and this power is reinfqrced by 
that of the local farmers, who dread the demand for increased 
wages which would inevitably arise if the labourer had free access 
to land. Between the "devil " of rent and the "deep sea " of a 
demand for higher wages, the farmers are apt, consciously or 
unconsciously, to fight the landlord's battle" by voting, and by 
using their influence, against any proposal which offers the 
labourer an alternative to working for wages upon their farms. 

It would he diflScult for any Government Department to take 
the drastic action of expropriating landlords when the elected 
representatives of the community have declared against it. 

Even where the machinery does get to work, the people 
for whose benefit it is set in motion have ultimately to pay 
the cost of it in the increased rent of their holdings, when they 
at last get them. 

Again, such methods, unless they are preceded by a reform 
of the present rating system, leave the small holder, already 
burdened with an unnecessarily high rent, liable also to the 
additional burden of local rates, which, increasing in proportion 
to the improvements he makes by his labour on the land, operate 
aa a fine upon his industry. 

3. — Valuation and Taxation of Land. 
What the labourer needs is, first, access to land on equitable 
/erms, and secondly, freedom from undue restrictions — either by 
way of prohibition or fine — upon improvement. If he is to have 
a free hand to make the best he can of the land, he must feel 
assured that neither his rent nor his rates will be raised against 
him by reason of the increased value which his own industry has 
given to the land. Any scheme of compulsory expropriation would 
fail of its purpose unless it served as a means to this end. To 
make it really effective, it must be preceded (i) by a general 
valuation of land apart from improvements, so as to give a 
standard of value for purchase or hire, without the delay, 
uncertainty and expense of a special enquiry; and (ii) by the 
substitution of rating upon that Valuation for our present system 
of rating upon improved values. 



Such a reform of rating would do more than expedite and 
cheapen the processes of municipal acquisition. It would tend to 
render them unnecessary. For the taxation of land upon its 
value, according to the best use for which it is fitted and required, 
would subject the landlord, and especially the landlord who is 
withholding land from use, to the economic pressure of a tax, 
which would make it to his immediate interest to seek a tenant or 
a purchaser for the land. This pressure would tend to bring land 
into use where and as it is wanted, and for the purposes for which 
it is wanted, more naturally and more certainly than can be done 
by compulsory expropriation dependent upon the action of elected 
persons, subject to the social pressure of the local landlord, 
whenever the exercise of their " powers" would appear to conflict 
with his interests. 

The Line of Least Resistance. 

The true line of progress in regard to small holdings, rural 
housing, and all such questions as depend for their solution upon 
access to land — the line of least resistance — appears then to be : 

(i) The Separate Valuation of Land apart from Improve- 
ments ; 

(2) The Rating of Land upon this Valuation, and the 

exemption of Improvement Values, present and 
future, from taxation and rating ; 

(3) The adoption of this Valuation as the basis of 

purchase or hire whenever it is necessary to acquire 
land for a public purpose. 

Practical Politics. 

It is of urgent importance to press these considerations just now, 
for all these proposals are before Parliament and the public, and a 
united effort on the part of all Land Reformers would carry 
them on to the Statute Book this Session. For — 

(a) The Select Committee on the Land Values Taxation 
(Scotland) Bill reported (December, 1906) in favour 
of a valuation being made of land in Scotland apart 



from the buildings and improvements upon it, and 
of the adoption of this valuation as a new standard 
of rating to be substituted for the present standard. 

(h) The Government has promised, in the King's Speech 
(February, 1907), Valuation Bills not only for Scot- 
land, but for England and Wales also. 

{c) The reform proposed has already been tried, on a 
small scale, and with the best results. Under the 
Crofters Act, the crofter's rent is fixed at the value 
of the land apart from improvements, and this 
valued rent is the rent entered on the Valuation Roll 
for rating purposes. The exemption of the crofters' 
improvements from rating has led to a betterment in 
their condition to which it is impossible to find a 
parallel under English small holding legislation. 

The first step is, of course, the most important and urgent. 
Let us, then, unite in one great effort to get the Land Valuation 
proposals of the Government carried THIS SESSION. 
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SMALL HOLDINfiS AND LAND VALDES. 

FAIR RENTS-FAIR RATES. 
EXAMPLE OF THE GROFTER ACTS. 



[Stnall Holders (Scotland) Bill and Lands Valuation (Scotland) 
Bill are founded on the same principle : 

A fair rent is the value of the land apart from 
improvement. 

A fair rate is based on the fair rent. 

Both of these propositions have been followed under the 
Crofter Holders {Scotland) Act, i886, for the last twenty years 
with most beneficial results. 

Fixity of Tenure^ not ownership, is the basis of 
improved conditions. 

Given Fixity of Tenure, Fair Rent, and Fair Rate, 
the crofter has been able to find the necessary 
capital and labour to improve his holding. 

No demand for power to Purchase, 

Experiments by Scottish Congested Districts Board shew 
the greater adaptability for resettling the land, of Tenancy, 
over Purchase, both as to cost and facility of management. 

The Crofter Act rightly extended to the rest of the country. 

Its rating system must also, in justice, be extended to 
all ratepayers.] 



The King's Speech this year promises measures dealing with 
Holding and Valuation of Land in Scotland, and the Government 
have introduced anew, with slight amendment, the Small Land- 
holders Bill which was read a first time last session ; and are 



about to introduce a Bill for the separate valuation of land as 
apart from improvements, following, it is understood, on the lines 
of the Special Report of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on the Land Values Taxation (Scotland) Bill, 1906. 

That the subject matters of these two measures is cognate 
will appear from a very short enquiry. 

The Small Landholders Bill proposes to extend the action of 
the Crofters Act of 1886 to all agricultural holdings in Scotland 
of a less rental than £$0 or a less area than 50 acres. 

The Exemption of Improvements from Rating. 

The Crofters Act gave the crofter fixity of tenure subject to 
payment of a fair rent. Apart from agreement between crofter 
^nd landlord, that fair rent fell, under Section 6 of the Act, to be 
fixed by the Commissioners "after considering all the circum- 
stances of the case, holding and district, and particularly after taking 
into consideration any permanent or unexhausted unprovements on the 
holding and suitable thereto which may have been executed or paid for by 
the crofter or his predecessors in the same family.** 

The basis of the Crofters Act was that the improvements on 
crofts were in use to be made by the crofter, and not by the 
landlord. Thus it will be seen that the **/«*> rent " fixed by the 
Commissioners in terms of the above section is, in the general 
case, thQ annual value of the croft apart from improvements. 

The crofter is thus encouraged to improve his croft, as his 
rent cannot be increased on account of improvements made by 
himself. His landlord cannot take the benefit of the improve- 
ments from him in the shape of an increased rent, and Section 8 
of the same Act secures the crofter in compensation for the value 
pf suitable and unexhausted improvements he may have made. 

But not only is the crofter secured against increased rent, he is 
also safe against increased rates. The custom of the Assessors in 
dealing with valuation of crofts has been to accept the **fair rent " 
fixed as above as the annual rent or value to be entered in the 
Valuation Roll. This •* fair rent " thus forms the measure upon 
which both landlord and crofter pay rates. Thi^ custom of the 



Assessors seems to have received statutory sanction in the Local 
Government (Scotland) Act, 1889, which excludes crofters from 
the. definition of proprietors as given in the Valuation Act of 1854. 

The crofter .may thus improve his house and holding without 
paying extra rates. If, however, he should purchase his croft he 
becomes an owner, and is no longer entitled to the privileges of 
the Crofters Act. This was subject of decision in a valuation appeal 
case, where a crofter whose fair rent had been fixed at £2 8s. 
purchased his croft. The Assessor thereupon valued the improve- 
ments which were on the holding, and which had all been made 
by the crofter or his family, at £$ 12s. a year, and in adding this 
sum to the fair rent entered the holding at £^ in the Valuation 
RolL The Court of Appeal upheld the Assessor's contention, and 
the owning-crofter*s rates were increased accordingly. 

Improvements not the Result of Ownership. 

The facts stated in the appeal in this case are worthy of 
attention, as they represent a judicial finding of facts representa- 
tive of the crofting system throughout the Highlands and Islands 
of Scotland. The case set forth : — 

The appellant is proprietor of subjects in the parish of 
Clyne, consisting of 16 acres of land, of which about 8 acres 
are arable and 8 acres pasture outrun ; a right to graze, a 
certain amount of stock on the adjacent pasture in commop 
with the surrounding crofters and also of the following 
buildings thereon : — Dwelling-house — stone and slated — 
having two rooms and two attics ; barn, byre and stable — 
stone and lime, and covered with corrugated iron — all of 
which he recently purchased from His Grace the Duke of 
Sutherland for ^44. 

The appellant, prior to his purchase of the subjects, 
occupied them as a crofter under the Crofters' Holdings 
(Scotland) Act, 1886, at a rent of £2 8s., being the fair rent 
fixed by the Crofters Commission .... and the 
tenancy of the croft -bad been in the family for several 
generations. 

The dwelling-house was re-erected by the appellant about 
twelve years ago» the landlord supplying lime and timber ; 
and the barn, byre and stable were also re-erected by the 



appellant about a year ago, the landlord supplying the timber. 
All the arable land on the croft was reclaimed by the 
appellant or his predecessors in the same family 

Thus improvements are not the result of ownership. In this, 
as in thousands of cases in the Highlands, fixity of tenure^ fair rent, 
and fair rates; allowing rents to the landlord, and rates to the 
public authority only out of the value of the land, and not out of 
the value of the tenant's improvements, have proved wonderfully 
efficacious in encouraging the tenant to improve the holding. 

Certainly under the present state of the rating laws the 
purchaser of a croft does not receive the same encouragement. 
Although the whole rent, both of land and of improvement, falls to 
him, yet his rates continue to grow, and that very seriously, with 
every improvement he makes on his property. This is one reason 
why, since the case above referred to, crofters in the Highlands, 
and especially in Sutherlandshire, have refused to entertain the 
idea of purchasing their holdings. They do not wish to purchase. 
They do wish in many cases to have their holdings enlarged. 
There are large tracts of land in their neighbourhood which they 
believe could be usefully worked as additions to their present 
holdings, but these are held sacred to game and sport. Much is 
also held in large sheep-farms, a system which may be more 
lucrative to the landowner, but certainly the land under it does 
not support such a crop of men ; and, even for sheep, the utility 
of the land is gradually diminishing as the years pass on since 
it was cultivated and thus reclaimed from heather. 

Tenancy v, Purchasb. 

Of land of this latter class in several places most useful 
and successful experiments have been made by the Congested 
Districts Board, which demonstrates the financial advisability ot 
the tenancy as against ownership methods of resettling the rural 
districts. Tenancy involves not a tenth part of the outlay of 
Government money, that purchase requires. In co-operation with 
the several owners large farms have been broken up and tenants 
have been settled on small holdings with fair rents fixed under the 
Crofters Acts. On the other hand, farms have been purchased 
by the Board, broken up into small holdings, and sold to new 
settlers. The relative cost of the two methods sufficiently appears 
from the following table : — 



I. TENANCY. 



Farms dealt with. 


No. of Settlers 
Placed. 


GoVBKNyBNT EXPBNDITURB PER SeTTLBR. 


(a) Free Grant. 


(b) Loan. 


Total. 


Dnnbeath, Caithness . . 
SoUa8ftO]*eiitilde,Uiit 
Skerinish, Bkye 
Aigaish, Lewis . . 
Nopthton, Harris 
BoFTCy Benieray 


89 
82 
19 
82 
82 
2i 


80 
78 

88 
75 


41 

47 

110 


71 

125 

110 

85 

75 



II. PURCHASE. 



Farms dealt with. 


No. of Settlers 
^ Placed. 


GoVBRNyEMT EXPENDITURE PER SeTTLBR. 


(a) Free Grant. 


(b) Loan. 


Total. 


Syre, Sutherland 
Various, in Barra 


28 
58 


do 

101 


£ 

658 
102 


208 



On grounds of economy alone the Government is justified in 
preferring the method of settlement by tenancy rather than by 
purchase ; and that apart from all questions of the inadvisability of 
a Government Department undertaking all the detail management 
involved in the working of the purchase system, or of the danger 
of holdings held in ownership being subdivided among the owner's 
children at his death, and thus causing congestion of population in 
the future. 



The working of the Crofters Act has shown that, if a tenant is 
made sure of reaping the result of his own industry, he will soon 
secure the capital necessary for the improvement of his holding. 
Hid holding becomes the safest and most remunerative Savings 
Bank for his earnings. In many cases, too, sons and daughters 
who have gone out into the world to better themselves have 
shown their readiness to send money to assist in improving the 
family home. They, too, thus retain a stake in the land of their 
birth, and can still look upon it as ** home." . . 



The Need for Separate Valuation and Rating 
OF Land Values. 



So mi^ch for the manifest benefits of the Crofters Act system^ 
and the advisability of extending these to the rest of the country. 
There is one objection from those outside its immediate range that 
calls for c£ireful consideration, and here we come to the link 
between the Small Landholders Bill and Land Values Rating. If 
it is just that the tenant-crofter be not rated on his improvements, 
is it just that the owner of an otherwise identical lot alongside 
should have his rates increased with every improvement he 
makes ? By entering the crofter at his fair-rent value alone, do 
you not thereby unduly increase the burden on other ratepayers, 
by diminishing the total rental value available for assessment ? 
If you are to extend this system to all agricultural holdings under 
£50 or 50 acres, will you not enormously increase the burden upon 
all other ratepayers, not only upon the larger farmers, but relatively 
upon all ratepayers, manufacturers, residenters, cottagers and 
labourers alike ? If the crofter and small landholder is to get 
this privilege, ought a similar privilege not to be extended to all 
ratepayers ? Surely it is quite as unjust and inexpedient to rate 
the large farmer on his improvements as the small farmer ; just as 
inexpedient to rate the manufacturer on his better machinery \ or 
the journeyman blacksmith on his better cottage. 



The only just solution of this problem is that any who labour 
and improve should be safeguarded in the result of that labour^ 
and the community should derive its maintenance from the value 
of the land underneath the improvement. The anomalous position 
of the crofter in regard to local rates, which is quite properly 
called attention to by opponents of the Small Landholders Bill, is 
not to be met by depriving him of his present position. The 
remedy is to extend the just ahd equitable principle to all rate-* 
payers, and that is done when we get the rates levied on a valuar 
tion-roU which is based on the value of the land apart from the 
value of improvements. This is the proposal of the Valuation Bill 
promised in the King's Speech. The land value apart from the 
improvement value is to be made the basis of .rating in town 
and country alike. 



The Effects of Rating Land Values, 

In its secondary results this alteration of the basis of rating 
should effect many of the changes which are needed to render the 
Crofters Acts and the work of the Congested Districts Board 
really effective. One great need is the enlargement of holdings. 
Under the present system it pays the owner to keep " his ** land 
out of use, or to put it to a lower than the market use. The^ew system 
would put an end to this. It would rate the owner upon the 
market value of his land whether he put it to full use or not. It 
would no longer pay him to keep it out of use to the detriment of 
the locality. He would be gently impelled to put it to its best use. 
He would be on the outlook for suitable tenants, and would be 
quite willing to give them terms such as reason and justice 
demand — the rent would naturally be ** fair rent." They would 
retain what resulted from the exertion of their own labour. He 
and the community would share the value of the land whose value 
was not the result of the tenant's industry. Thus we should get 
the only possible solution, and that on natural lines, of the 
problem of the resettlement of the land of the country. 



The basis of all advance by the community must be an 
accounting in which we shall separate these two essentially 
different values — the value of the land the gift of the Creator 
to the community, a value which steadily rises with the growth 
and progress of the community, from the value of the improvement 
placed on the land — an improvement the result of the labour and 
skill of the improver, and which, being nature's wage for his labour, 
should belong to him against all mortals, even against the State. 
To deprive the individual of the result of his labour is to deprive 
him of the natural inducement to labour, is to enslave him, 
whether to the State or to another individual matters not. To 
emancipate the labourer from the present injustice of laws which 
are thus enslaving him is the declared aim of the Liberal Party. 
This is true Enfranchisement, without which the mere exercise of 
a vote is the merest mockery. 



The Valuation Bill gives the principle; the Small Holders 
Bill is the application of that principle to one most pressing aspect 
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of the Labour Problem. Let all who love their country rally to 
the support of measures such as these, which do justice between 
man and man, and hasten the fulfilment of the promise of the 
patriot bard when — 

** A virtuous populace may rise the while, 
And stand, a wall of fire around their much lov'd isle." 



April, 1907. 
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l.-'From the Daily Chronicle, August 20M, 1894. 

Mr. M. D. O'Brien, the author of several anti-Socialist works, who is now 
engaged lecturing in rural places in opposition to the propaganda of the Red 
Van of the English Land Restoration League, recently sent to Mr. Herbert 
Spencer a leaflet circulated by the agents of the League, purporting to 
represent that eminent philosopher's views on the subject of land nation- 
alisation. Mr. Spencer writes in reply to Mr. O'Brien (who questioned the 
accuracy of the leaflet) as follows : — 

** Dear Sir, — The leaflet which you have sent me, issued by the English 
Land Restoration League, doubly falsities the opinions I have expressed on 
the land question. At the same time that I contended that there should be 
a resumption of direct landownership by the community at large, I held that 
this resumption could only take place after compensation had been made to 
existing landowners. I said that most of our present landowners are men 
who have either mediately or immediately— either by their own acts or by 
the acts of their ancestors — given for their estates equivalents of honestly- 
earned wealth, believing that they were investing their savings in a legitimate 
manner. To justly estimate and liquidate the claims of such is one of the 
most intricate problems society will one day have to solve. (" Social Statics," 
original edition. Chapter IX., Section 9). This passage is deliberately sup- 
pressed. The garbled quotation entirely falsities ttie statement of my 
opinion. There is a further deliberate falsiticacion. The opinion quoted, or 
rather misquoted, is tacitly represented as my present opinion. It is implied 
that I, at present, advocate resumption ol direct ownership of the land by 
the community, whereas it is perfectly well known by those who have issued 
this leaflet that I have, in a considerable measure, changed my opinion. I 
originally thought that, after due compensation had been made to existing 
landowners, the community would beneflt by taking the land into its owJ 
hands ; whereas I have since then concluded that the transaction would be a 
losing one for the community. If due compensation were made, there would 
not be a balance of gain but a balance ot loss. Hence I have argued that it 
would be better that the existing system should continue. I shall be glad if 
you will, whenever you have the opportunity, rectify these grave misrepre- 
sentations made in the leaflet you have sent me. 

I am, faithfully yours, 

Herbert Spenckr. 
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IL— From the Daily Chronicle, Au^st 21st 

Sir, — I can quite understand that Mr. M. D. O'Brien and the Liberty 
and Property Defence League do not like to be confronted with the crushing 
arguments against private property in land put forth by Mr. Herbert Spencer 
in his " Social Statics." It appears, from the somewhat angry letter from 
him, which you publish this morning, that Mr. Spencer himself does not 
greatly care to be reminded of them. But these are hardly sufRcient reasons 
for brmging against the English Land Restoration League an unfounded 
charge of " deliberate " (and " double ") " falsification." 

I. Mr. Spencer first charges the League with ** deliberately suppressing ^ 
an essential part of his argument, and thus by " garbled quotation entirely 
falsifying the statement of his opinion." The offending leaflet is No. 7 of 
our series : — " The Right to the Use of the Earth." It was drawn up more 
than ten years ago by the late J. L. Joynes, whose name is appended to it. 
No one who knew Mr. Joynes would lightly charge him with literary dis- 
honesty, nor does an examination of the leaflet bear out any such charge as 
that which Mr. Spencer makes. The leaflet does not *profess to give the 
whole even of Mr. Spencer's famous chapter under the same title, but is a 
brief summary of the whole argument, with running commentary and many 
Quotations. I have to-day — not for the first time — compared our leaflet with 
tne authority to which Mr. Spencer refers us—" Social Statics," original 
edition (1851), Chapter IX.— and I assert that the whole argument is fairly 
summarised, that the quotations are accurately made and carefully dis- 
tinguished from the comments, and that the whole of Mr. Spencer's own 
"brief review of the argument" (Sec. 10) is given verbatim. I shall be glad 
to send a copy of the leaflet to anyone who wishes to make the verification 
for himself. 

But Mr. Spencer says, nevertheless, that we have " suppressed " his 
contention that land-resumption *' could only take place after compensation 
had been made to existing landowners." Mr. Spencer, in summarising his 
own argument (Section 10), actually does not mention this, which he now 
professes to regard as an essential part of it. He only says : — 

However diflficult it may be to embody that theory (viz., of the co-heirship 
of all men to the soil) in fact, equity sternly commands it to be done. 

Mr. Joynes, though evidently taking the same view as Mr. Spencer did in 
his summing-up, does briefly refer to the compensation paragraph : — 

He admits that great difficulties must attend the resumption by mankind at 
large of their rights to the soil. He does not advocate the leaving of the present 
holders, who can neither toil nor spin, to starve. 

The fact is, Mr. Spencer's own quotation from his own book is ** garbled.** 
Let me help him to a fuller statement of his own views : 

But, unfortunately, most of our present landowners are men who have« 
either mediately or immediately — either by their own acts or by the acts of their 
ancestors — given for their estates equivalents of honestly-earned wealth, believing 
that they were investing their savings in a legitimate manner. To justly estimate 
and liquidate the claims of such is one of the most intricate problems society will 
one day have to solve. But with this perplexity and our extrication from it abstract 
morality has no concern. Men having got themselves into the dilemma by 
disobedience to the law must get out of it as well as they can, and with as little 
injury to the landed class as may be. 

Meanwhile, we shall do well to recollect that there are others besides the 
landed class to be considered. In our tender regard for the vested interests of 
the few, let us remember that the rights of the many are in abeyance ; and must 
remain so as \ov% as the earth is mi nopolised by individuals. Let us remember, 
too, that the injustice thus inflicted on the mass of mankind is an injustice of the 
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gravest nature. ... To deprive others of their rights to the use of the earth 
is to commit a crime inferior only in wickedness to the crime of taking away their 
lives or personal liberties. 

Now, it was precisely with the ** abstract morality " of land nationalisa- 
tion from the Individualist point of view, as expounded by its eloquent 
apostle, and not with methods, that our leaflet had to do, and consecjuently 
the argument had, on Mr. Spencer's own showing, " no concern " with the 
perplexities of his compensation scheme. The chief perplexity about it is, I 
venture to remark, the extreme difficulty, not to say the utter impossibility, of 
squaring it with the rest of his argument. He shows that " equity does not 
permit private property in land " (sec. 2) ; he denies that the existing titles 
to land are valid, and asserts that they are the results of violence, fraud, 
force, and cunning ; while " the right of mankind at large to the earth's 
surface is still valid ; all deeds, customs, and laws notwithstanding " (sec. 3) ; 
that not only is landlordism indefensible, but " it is impossible to discover 
any mode in which land can become private property " (sec 4) ; he brushes 
aside the claim to ownership of land based upon cultivation and improve- 
ment (sec. 4), or even upon a general agreement to divide it up (sec. 5) ; he 
regards the private monopoly of land as a " crime " only inferior to homicide 
<sec. 9) ; and yet — he proposes to compensate those who have committed this 
crime in the past for not committing it in the future. And he has expressly 
ruled out, in an argument at once eloquent and convincing, the plea that 
lapse of time and frequency of transfer have cured the original defect in the 
tides of the first land thieves (sec. 3). We may well ask with him, " At what 
rate per annum do invalid claims become valid" enough to entitle the 
claimants to compensation 1 . 

I do not find Mr. Spencer complaining that our leaflet does not quote in 

» full the passages in which he pours scorn upon all the arguments upon which 

the claim for compensation is usually based. But he does complain that we 

do not quote in full a passage which is inconsistent with the rest of his 

argument, and, on his own confession, had nothing to do with it. 

II. We are well aware that Mr. Spencer has in letters to the Stjame^s 
Gazette and to the Times^ and in other later writings, apologised for, modified, 
or recanted his earlier arguments. But we have never pretended that our 
leaflet represents Mr. Spencer's present views. It has never professed to be 
other than a summary of a chapter from " Social Statics." The arguments 
are, and have been for over forty years, public property ; we believe them to 
be valid ; we do not think that either Mr. Spencer or anyone else has ever 
answered them. Unfortunately for Mr. Spencer's present position, and for 
his friends in the Liberty and Property Defence Leagxie — ** Sir John and his 
Grace" — with whom he now agrees that '*it would be better that the 
existing system " with all its inequities " should continue," many thousands 
have been convinced by his arguments who cannot follow him in his repu- 
diation of them. They still believe, as he once did, that " either men have a 
right to make the soil private property or they have not, ... If they have 
such a right, then there is truth in that tenet of the ultra-Tory school " — 
represented by the Liberty and Property Defence League — "that the land- 
owners are the only legitimate rulers of a country ; that the people at large 
remain in it only by the landowners' permission, and ought, consequently, to 
submit to the landowners' rule, and respect whatever institutions the land- 
owners set up. There is no escape from these inferences^ 

I am, sir, yours faithfully, 

Fredk. Verinder. 
Offices of the English Land Restoration League, 
8, Duke-street, Adelphi, W.C. 
August 20th. . 
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III,— From the Daily Chronicle, August 24M. 

Sir, — The character of the leaflet issued by the English Land Restorar 
tion League may be very simply tested. 

Suppose that after stating the arguments used by me in 1850 to show 
that individual appropriation of land is not equitable, there had been quoted 
the passage in which I said that since the present landowners are neither the 
original misappropriators nor their descendants, but are in nearly all cases, 
descendants of those who gave for their land honestly-acquired money, 
compensation must be paid to them before resumption of the land by the 
community. And suppose that the leaflet had further stated that though in 
1850 I had assumed that, after making such compensation, there would be a 
balance of benefit to the community, I had in the intervening forty odd years 
come to the conclusion that the transaction, equitably carried out, would 
entail more loss than gain, and that therefore it would be better that the 
present arrangement should continue. 

Would it in that case have answered the purpose of the League to dis- 
tribute the leaflet among the peasantry as they have been doing? The 
inevitable answer is — No ; and the implication is obvious. 

1 am, Sir, yours, &c., 

Herbert Spencer. 
Clifton ville, Margate, August 2^rd. 

IV,— From the Daily Chronicle, August 25/A. 

Sir, — Instead of replying to my letter, Mr. Spencer restates, by " im- 
plication," the charges against the English Land Restoration League, which 
he made in good set terms in the letter to Mr. O'Brien published in your 
columns on Monday last. 

I am sure that your readers, and I hope and believe that (on con- 
sideration) Mr. Spencer himself, will see that our suggested answer to his 
question is no more " inevitable '' than the implication which he evolves from 
it is "obvious.** 

.The leaflet to which Mr. Spencer objects so strenuously was prepared 
and published before I became secretary, or was even a member, of the 
League. I understand that it assumed its present form chiefly because the 
Executive of that day were anxious to bring a fair summary of the argument 
in Chapter IX. of " Social Statics" within the compass of a short and easily- 
read leaflet. 

Mr. Spencer, on the contrary, suggests that the leaflet does not represent 
his views fairly and fully, and that, if it did, it would not have answered the 
purpose of the League to have published it at all. 

The fact is that the whole of Chapter IX. of the original edition of 
** Social Statics," even with the addition suggested by Mr. Spencer as being 
necessary to bring it down to date, would form an immensely stronger 
argument in support of the League's position than even the leaflet which we have 
hitherto been usmg, and one which we should have no hesitation whatever in 
placing in the hands either of the " peasantry " or of the artisans in the towns. 

For, if we are to publish Mr. Spencer's views verbatim we shall have to 
prim in full not only his plea for compensation, but also his rehearsal of the 
reasons which make compensation not only unnecessary but immoral. We 
shall not only have to malce him say, as he does in his letter to-day — 

That since the present landlords are neither the original misappropriators 
nor their descendants, but are, in nearly all cases, descendants of those who gave 
for their land honestly-acquired money, compensation must be made tp them 
before resumption of the land by the community ; 

but we shall also have to ask with him (" Social Statics," IX., 3) — 
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Does sale or bequest generate a right where it did not previously ex'st ? 
Would the original claimants be non-suited at the bar of reason because the ihin^ 
stolen from them had changed hands ? Certainly not. And if one act of transfer 
can give no title, can manv ? No ; though nothing be multiplied for ever it will 
not produce one. Even the law recognises this principle. An existing holder 
must, if called upon, substantiate the claims of those from whom he purchased 
or inherited his property ; and any flaw in the original parchment, even though 
the property should have had a score of intermediate owners, quashes his right 
[of course without compensation] . 

What possible congruity, what possible effect can Mr. Spencer's plea for 
compensation have after this ? There is much more to the same effect, which 
I only forbear to quote out of consideration for your space, but which I hope 
some of your readers, at least, will look up for themselves in the " original 
edition " to which Mr. Spencer refers them. 

If nothing will satisfy Mr. Spencer but the publication of the famous 
Chapter IX. in full, we shall have to enlarge our leaflet so as to admit 
Section 4 in which he disposes of the squatter's claim to " own '* land founded 
upon its reclamation from the wilderness ; his defence of the equal rights of 
future generations to the use of the earth (Section 5) ; his bitter denunciation 
of those who palter with the truth of the principle that all men have equal 
rights to the use of the earth — as he is doing now (Section 6) ; his argument 
from the fact that even the existing law does not recognise estates *' as the 
inalienable possessions of their nominal owners" and that the "right of 
private possession " is " no right at all." 

But Mr. Spencer wishes us to add also — 

That though in 1850, 1 had assumed that, after making such compensation, 
there would be a balance of benefit to the community, I had in the intervening 
forty odd years come to the conclusion that the transaction equitably carried out. 
would entail more loss than gain, and that therefore it would be better that the 
present arrangement should continue. 

And he appears to believe that this addendum would destroy the value of 
the leaflet to the League. Does he not know that the League is not, and 
never has been in favour of compensation to landlords ? That holding, as he 
did in 1850, that "to deprive others of their rights to the use of the earth is 
to commit a crime inferior only in wickedness to the crime of taking away 
their lives or personal liberties," we should np more think of compensating 
landlords, when the rights of the people are once more reasserted by law, 
than we should think of compensating pirates or garrotters for the legal 
suppression of /heir crimes. Does not Mr. Spencer see how greatly the 
position of the anti-compensationists is strengthened by the public confession 
of the great apostle of land-nationalisation-by-compensation that, although 
" Equity sternly demands it to be donc,^' it cannot be done by the compensa- 
tion method without inflicting immense loss and consequent injustice. A 
method which fines the people for the restoration of their long-stolen tights 
is impossible of defence. Mr. Spencer's magnificent argument for "the 
resumption of the land by the community" remains unweakened by his 
latter changes of opinion : he has only succeeded in strengthening it by 
admitting the un workability of a proposal unnecessary to, and altogether 
inconsistent with, his main argument. 

I have no right to pledge my Executive without consulting them ; but 
if Mr, Spencer will give us an undertaking that no difficulties shall be raised 
in respect of copyright, I will ask my Executive to reprint the famous 
Chapter IX. verbatim, compensation paragraph and all, adding in his own 
words of this morning a statement as to his change of opinion on the 
compensation question. It is not the League that will lose in influence by 
such a republication. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Fredk. Verinder. 
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V,—From the Daily Chronicle, August 27th, 

Sir, — My purpose was not to answer any one's letter, but simply to 
show that the leaflet circulated by the English Land Restoration League 
gravely misrepresents the facts. This I did beyond all question. It gives, 
and was manifestly intended to give, the impression that I hold the same 
views that are held by the League, which I did not do even in 1850, and still 
less do now. 

The League are perfectly welcome to publish the whole of Chapter IX. 
of " Social Statics," provided always that they publish along with it such 
passages from "Justice" as I point out, giving my reasons for the change of 
view which has occurred. 

Mr. John Wheelwright, who charges me with ignorance of the law, 
simply shows his own ignorance of my books. If he had taken the trouble 
to learn something about the matter he would have found that I have re- 
peatedly referred to the fact, that in legal theory landowners are tenants of 
the Crown (which means in our times the community), and that in practice 
every railway Act, or kindred Act, assumes this by giving State authority to 
take possession of lands after making compensation. This has been one of 
my arguments in support of the contention, that the land (though not the 
value given by cultivation) belongs inalienably to the community — a doctrine 
which I held originally, and hold still. 

I am. Sir, yours, &c., 

Herbert Spencer. 

VL—From the Daily Chronicle, August iZtK 

Sir, — My Executive met this evening. They gladly and unanimously 
accepted Mr. Herbert Spencer's proposition published by you this morning. 
If Mr. Spencer will send, for publication in your columns, the extracts from 
"Justice" which he wishes us to include, together with the reprint of 
Chapter IX. of " Social Statics," in our new pamphlet, my Executive will 
make arrangements for the publication of the whole controversy with as little 
delay as possible. I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

(On behalf of the Executive), 
August 27th. Fredk. Verinder, Gen. Sec, E,L,R,L, 

WW.— From the DAILY CHRONICLE, August 2()th, 

Sir, — I have some experience of controversy. It is endless and always 
futile — gets lost in ever-multiplying side issues. I am old and an invalid, 
and decline to enter the lists with your various correspondents. 

I did not propose to publish in your columns the extracts from "Justice." 
They would simply be texts for more controversy. If along with Chapter 
IX. of " Social Statics," the League will publish them in such wise that they 
are equally conspicuous and cannot be separated, I waive copyright. 

Though the change in my view practically concerns only the impolicy of 
nationalisation after compensation, I may add here that it has changed in a 
further respect As I have pointed out in ** The Principles of Ethics," there 
is at present for us no such thing as absolute rights but only least wrong. In 
our transitional state all things are wrong, and only in the slow progress of 
things approach nearer to right. My argument in " Social Statics " was 
based upon the untenable assumption that the existing English community 
had a moral right to the land. They never had anything of the kind. They 
were robbers all round : Normans robbed Danes and Saxons, Saxons robbed 
Celts, Celts robbed the aborigines, traces of whose earth-houses we find here 
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and there. Let the English Land Restoration League find the descendants 
of these last, and restore the land to them. There never was any equity in 
the matter, and re-establishment of a supposed original equity is a dream. 
The stronger peoples have been land-thieves from the beginning, and have 
remained land-thieves down to the present hour. 

All changes of social arrangements have to be made with a view to the 
lectst injustice. Every change involves inflicting evils somewhere, and while 
our changes must always be in the direction of an ideal equity, they have to 
be made with a view to the minimum of proximate evil. 

I daresay this letter will be a text for no end of arguments ; but I cannot 
j^nd my small remaining energies in taking notice of them. 

I am, Sir, yours &c., 
August TZth. Herbert Spencbr. 

VlW^From the Daily Chronicle, August yoth. 

Sir, — I thought I had already made it clear that the Executive of the 
English Land Restoration League had unreservedly accepted Mr. Spencer's 
proposition — or shall I call it "^ challenge ? " — published in your Monday's 
paper. He has now for the third time varied the wording of his challenge. 
That there may be no mista)^ about it, I am willing to adopt his own words 
of this morning, and to undertake on behalf of my Executive that with the 
reprint of *^ Social Statics '^ (Chapter IX.) we will print the extracts from 
** Justice " " in such wise that they are equally conspicuous, and cannot be 
separated." I assume, of course, that the word ^ separated " is used in its 
physical sense, implying that the whole shall appear in one and the same 
pamphlet, so that they cannot be separated without destroying the pamphlet. 
The mental and moral "separation" between the teachings of "Social 
Statics " and Mr. Spencer's present teachings is too obvious to be concealed, 
is admitted by Mr. Spencer and his friends, and is once more painfully 
emphasised by Mr. Spencer's extraordinary utterance of this morning. That 
the eloquent defender of. " the right of mankind at large to the earth's 
surface " should invite us to find the descendants of the pre- Celtic aborigines 
of these islands, and " restore the land to them," would seem but a sorry jest 
even if Mr. Spencer had never written Section 5 of Chapter IX. of " Social 
Statics." 

My Executive suggested the publication in your columns of the answer 
of the Herbert Spencer of 1894 to the Herbert Spencer of 1850, because they 
thought that such a course would be convenient to your readers, and would 
serve the interests of a thorough discussion. But as Mr. Spencer is un- 
willing to submit the reasons for his recantation to your readers' criticism, it 
will be sufficient for the purpose of the proposed republication if he will be 
good enough to forward the extracts to the office of the League at his earliest 
convenience. I am, Sir, &c 

Fredk. Verinder, Gen. Sec, E,L.R,L. 



IX.'—From the Daily Chronicle, September isty 1894. 

Sir, — I wrote my last letter in a hurry to save post, and must send a 
few lines, not in reply to anyone, but in explanation of my meaning. 

I said that my argument in " Social Statics " had been " based upon the 
untenable assumption that the existing English community had a moral ng)[iX 
to the land." My statement should rather have been that in " Social Statics " 
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I had wrongly supposed that the right of the English community was of the 
same nature as the theoretical right which I was there setting forth. My 
argument assumed that a group of men had, in some way not specified, 
come peaceably into possession of some previously unoccupied tract of 
territory ; and I proceeded to discuss the relations between the individual 
and the group, with a view to deciding what were their respective rights in 
•relation to the soil. But if some adverse critic, aftef describing how our 
ancestors had come into possession by slaying some men, enslaving others, 
and driving the rest away, had asked me how my supposition was applicable 
to the facts as they actually occurred, I should have been puzzled to answer. 
Or if he had asked why, not having condemned the forcible appropriation 
by one people of another people's land, I condemned the forcible appropria- 
tion by some of the conquerors of the land seized by the whole body of 
them, I do not see what satisfactory answer I could have given. Or, once 
more, if, referring to my contention that a landowner's title, originally in- 
equitable, could not be made equitable by lapse of time, he had asked me 
how in that case the inequitable title of the whole community could have 
become equitable in course of time, there would have been no adequate 
reply. Hence^ on reconsideration, it seems to me that such part of the 
argument in " Social Statics *' as sets out from an ideal case and draws 
inferences, is not applicable to the real case (as it occurred among ourselves) ;. 
and that the real case, or at any rate our case, cannot be dealt with as a pjairt 
of abstract ethics. 

The question how long it takes for a moral claim to grow out of immoral 
transactions does not here concern me. Probably if the French were 
successfully to invade us and take possession of our lands we should say 
that their right could never become a moral one. But on the principle that 
custom eventually becomes law, and that long usage eventually establishes 
right, it may not unfairly be contended that ethically also a moral right of the 
- community has been established — at any rate it is convenient to assume this. 
But here comes in the difference I have referred to between the absolutely 
right and the relatively right or least wrong ; and my present belief is that 
an argument which assumed circumstances that did not exist led to con- 
clusions which were inapplicable to the circumstances that did exist. 

But any scepticism as to how a moral right can be deduced from the 
right of conquest affects landowners just as much as non-landowners, and 
simply leaves the question to be settled between them on other grounds. 

To exclude another misapprehension which I see may arise, let me add 
that when I said "The stronger peoples have been • land-thieves from the 
beginning, and have remained land-thieves down to the present hour,** I 
referred to the fact that the Stronger peoples are still forcibly appropriating 
the lands of the weaker peoples all over the world, just in the way their fore- 
fathers did, only more actively and on larger scales. 

1 am, Sir, yours, &c., 

Herbert Spencer. 
Cliftonville, Margate, August ^isi, 

X.—From the Daily Chronicle, September ^th^ 1894. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer writes from Cliftonville, Margate, under date 
September 3rd, to the General Secretary of the English Land Restoration 
League, as follows : — 

I have not my books here, and the matter of the extracts from 
" justice " must stand over until my return to town, which may be some 
weeks hence. — H.S. 
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XL 

[Envelope marked " Private."] 
64, Avenue-road, Regent's-park, N.W., 

September i()th. 

Sir, — I have returned home, and am now able to let you have the 
extracts from my work ^^ Justice,*' which are to be reproduced along with 
Chapter IX. of *^ Social Statics," if you wish to circulate that chapter. In 
fulfilment of the proviso I named, the following arrangements must be 
made : — 

1. The extracts must be intercalated in the chapter in such places that 
they come after those paragraphs to which they more especially refer. 
These places I will indicate by numbers corresponding with those on the 
extracts. 

2. These intercalated extracts are to be marked off by square brackets 
to distinguish them from the text of the chapter, but are to be in the same 
type. 

3. The chapter, with these intercalated extracts, is to be issued on a 
broad sheet printed on both sides, and nothing else is to be printed on this 
sheet or attached to it. 

4. The chapter and its additions are not to be issued or otherwise used 
in any other form than the form thus prescribed. 

5. I must receive from the chairman of the League a signed acceptance 
of these conditions, joined with the specified understanding that should there 
be a breach of them, or any of them, I shall at once withdraw my permis- 
sion, reassert copyright, and apply for an injunction to restrain all use of it 
either by sale or gratis distribution. 

6. Along with this declaration signed by the chairman there must be 
sent to me a proof of the sheet in the form in which it is to be issued as 
specified above. 

7. After having seen that this proof fulfils the conditions herein named, 
I will give my written assent to the use of it by the English Land Restora- 
tion League for sale or distribution. 

It appears from the extracts you have made that you or the League 
possess a copy of '* Social Statics." If on some morning previously namedi . 
between eleven and one o'clock, you will bring that copy, I will hand you the 
extracts and my secretary will mark the places at which they are to be 
inserted. 

I am, yours, &c. 

Herbert Spencer. 
The Secretary, 

English Land Restoration League. 

XIL 
8, Duke-street, Adelphi, September 20M, 1894. 
Herbert Spencer, Esq. 

Sir, — As your letter of yesterday's date, to hand this morning, and I 
am surprised to note marked " Private," seems to me materially to vary the 
terms of the offer or challenge which you publicly made in the columns of 
The Daily Chronicle^ and which we as publicly accepted, I must ask you to 
excuse a definite reply to it, until I have had an opportunity of laying it 
before my committee, which I will do at their next meeting. I may at once 
say, however, that as the League has not, and never has had, any " chair- 
man," or president, it will be impossible for us to comply, in any case, with 
your fifth paragraph, as it now stands, 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Fredk. Verinder, General Secretary, 
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XIII. 

64, Avenue-road, Regent s-park, N.W., 
September Zi^h^ 1894. 

Sir, — In your letter of the 20th inst., you say that " the League has 
not, nor ever has had, any chairman or president." The printed heading of 
your letter gives your own name, and that of the honorary treasurer, but does 
not give the names of any committee or council. Will you please send me 
some printed document which contains the names of those who constitute 
the body you call " my executive." 

I am, yours, &c., 

Herbert Spencer. 
The Secretary, 

English Land Restoration League. 

XIV. 

Herbert Spencer, Esq. September 2Atk. 

Sir, — In reply to your letter of this morning's date, I beg to forward 
herewith copies of our two last reports — viz., the annual report for the year 
ending May, 1894, and the Special Red Van Report, issued earlier in the 
year. On the first page of the former you will find the names of the present 
members of our executive. 

I am. Sir, yours faithfully, 

Frbdk. Verinder. 

XV. 

8, Duke-street, Adelphi, September 2gtk. 
Herbert Spencer, Esq. 

. Sir, — I have now had an opportunity of laying your letter of the 19th 
inst. before the executive of the League. I am directed to say that the 
executive cannot admit your right to insist upon other conditions than those 
already laid down in the public correspondence, and to request you to be 
good enough to forward the extracts from ** Justice " therein referred to. My 
executive must decline to recognise as " private " any letter with reference to 
the conditions of an offer publicly made and publicly accepted. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Fredk. Verinder, General Secretary^ E.L.R.L. 

XVI. 

64, Avenue-road, September 26/A, 1894. 

Sir, — That which has happened is just that which I knew must happen. 
I knew that it would never answer the purpose of the League to circulate, 
along with Chapter IX. of "Social Statics," the relevant extracts from 
** Justice," *' in such .wise that they are equally conspicuous, and cannot be 
separated." The result would be, not help to their cause but, hindrance 
of it. 

The mode of printing I prescribed is simply such as ensures insepar- 
ableness and equal conspicuousness. If the committee honestly wish to 
fulfil my requirements I do not see what ground for objection they have. 
The extracts from " Justice," if not intercalated, must be either prefixed or 
affixed. Your committee can scarcely intend to prefix them, for that would 
render them more conspicuous, and if they were affixed they would be less 
conspicuous, and would be easily separable. 

Am I to trust that your executive will fairly fulfil my conditions ? Well, 
considering my experience of its proceedings, I do not see how I can with 
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any prudence do this. It has circulated a leaflet which, professing to be a 
statement of my view on the land question, omits the all-important view that 
landlords should be compensated ; and it has circulated this leaflet without 
saying that, though forty odd years ago I thought that resumption of direct 
ownership by the State, after making compensation to landlords, would be a 
gain to the community, I now think that it would entail a loss. And your 
executive expects that after it has thus doubly misrepresented my views I 
may appropriately leave it to deal with the extracts from ^'Justice" as it 
thinks well. 

Your committee requests me "to be good enough to forward the 
extracts from ' Justice.' " You will receive these extracts only in the manner, 
and on the conditions, prescribed in my letter of the 19th inst. 

Your statement that my note of the 20th was marked " Private " sur- 
prised me, as the fact appears to have surprised you ; for I did not remember 
having dictated any such heading. On mquiry it turned out that the word 
" Privaie " had been written on the envelope by my secretary, who well knew 
that I should be averse to making the matter a public one, unless there 
should be occasion. As it now appears from the last paragraph of your 
last letter that your executive propose to make the matter a public one, I 
prefer myself to send the correspondence to The Daily Chronicle, 

I am, yours, &c., 

Herbert Spencer. 
The Secretary, 

English Land Restoration League. 

[The letters numbered XL, XI L, XV., and XVI. accordingly appeared 
in The Daily Chronicle of September 27th.] 

XVIL—/^r<;Jw/>fc^ Daily Chronicle, October ^th^ 1894. 

Sir, — Now that Mr. Spencer's tactics are no longer concealed behind 
envelopes which his secretary marks " private," the public may readily judge 
between him and us, and rightly apportion the blame for any delay which 
has occurred in publishing the extracts from '* Social Statics " and from 
" Justice." 

Many readers of the Chronicle will no doubt have forgotten the details 
of the correspondence which took place a few weeks ago. Even you, Sir, 
seem to think that the Land Restoration League is in some way trying to 
evade the publication of a full statement of Mr. Spencer's opinions. Nothing 
of the sort is the case. 

As long ago as August 2Sth, I offered in your columns to ask my execu- 
tive ** to reprint the famous Chapter IX. verbatim, compensation paragraph 
and all, adding in Mr. Spencer's words of this morning, a statement as to 
his change of opinion on the compensation question." 

Mr. Spencer replied to this (i). C, August 27th) : — 

" The League are perfectly welcome to publish the whole of Chapter IX. 
of * Social Statics,' provided always that they publish along with it such 
passages from ' Justice ' as I point out, giving my reasons for the change of 
view which has occurred." 

My executive met the same evening, and (D. C, August 28th) "gladly 
and unanimously accepted the challenge," and asked Mr. Spencer to send 
the extracts from " Justice " for publication in your columns. 

Mr. Spencer's reply (D. C, August 29th) varied the wording of his 
challenge : — " I do not propose to publish in your columns the extracts from 
* Justice.' They would simply be texts for more controversy. If along with 
Chapter IX. of 'Social Statics' the League will publish them in such wise 
that they are equally conspicuous and cannot be separated, I waive copy- 
right.'' 
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I immediately, on behalf our executive, accepted Mr. Spencer's new 
proviso, and, in order that there should be no mistake about the matter, 
quoted and adopted Mr. Spencer's own words. (i>. C, August 50th.) 

Nothing could have been more straightforward or complete than the 
way in which the League publicly accepted every challenge which Mr. 
Spencer publicly threw out. 

But the simple proviso of August 29th, openly set out in your colunms, 
is expanded in the letter which Mr. Spencer's secretary (*' Knowing," as he 
says, *' that I should be averse to make the matter a public one unless there 
should be occasion ") marked " private," into seven very carefully-worded 
conditions. We are to print the extracts from Mr. Spencer's books in the 
most unwieldy form that could be devised, and the one least likely to be 
read — "on a broad sheet printed on both sides." The same Mr. Spencer 
who complained that we had not dealt fairly with his arguments, now makes 
the astounding proposal that we should break up the consecutive and closely 
reasoned argument of " Social Statics " by inserting between its paragraphs 
detached extracts from another book published many years later. Ajid, 
after being informed that the League has not, and never has had, any chair- 
man or president, he still says that he will only redeem his promise to send 
the extracts from "Justice," " on the conditions prescribed in " his " letter of 
the 19th inst." — one of which conditions is that the chairman of the League 
shall give a certain written undertaking ! and another of his " conditions " 
would actually prevent us from printing on this precious "broad-sheet," 
even the name and address of the League as publishers. 

We are more than anxious to abide by our publicly-given pledge in the 
spirit and in the letter. 

We are prepared to print in parallel columns, and in the same type, the 
whole of Chapter IX. of "Social Statics," and of such extracts from 
"Justice" as Mr. Spencer deems necessary. We will head each column 
with the name and date of the book from which it is quoted, placing each 
extract from " Justice" opposite to such paragraph from " Social Statics " as 
Mr. Spencer may indicate. This will secure that the whole argument of 
" Social Statics " may be read consecutively, while the extracts from 
"Justice" will be printed, as Mr. Spencer wishes, "in such wise that they 
are equally conspicuous and cannot be separated." 

As Mr. Spencer claims to have substantiated his charge, which gave 
rise to the recent correspondence in your columns, that the League had 
" garbled " and " falsified " his opinions, he can hardly object to the publica- 
tion of the whole correspondence, viz., all his letters and all mine — as an 
introduction to, and explanation of, the re-publication of the extracts. We 
will print the correspondence, Chapter IX. of ** Social Statics," and the 
extracts from " Justice," in a demy 8vo pamphlet, uniform with" our other 
publications— far more easily handled and read than the preposterous 
"broad-sheet" which he suggests. Myself, or some other officer of the 
League, will give a written undertaking that these conditions shall be faith- 
fully observed, and that the extracts shall be issued in the form agreed 
upon, and in no other. 

I submit to you. Sir, and to your readers, that what I now offer on 
behalt of my executive is in exact agreement, in the letter and in the spirit, 
with the ofier publicly made by Mr. Spencer and publicly accepted by us. 
They concede every point in Mr. Spencer's letter of the 19th mst., upon 
which he could fairly insist without taking away with one hand what he 
professes to give with the other. 

Fredk. Verinder. General Secretary^ E.L.R.L1 
Offices of the English Land Restoration League, 

8, Duke-street, Adelphi, W.C, September 27th, 
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XVIII. 

64, Avenue-road, Regent's-park, N .W., 

October Zth^ 1894. 

Sir, — A pamphlet, in parallel columns, with the contents arranged as 
described by you m your letter to The Daily Chronicle^ will insure insepar- 
ableness and equal conspicuousness, and I do not object to it. But a proof 
must be sent to me, that I may see that the arrangement described is fairlv 
carried out. And it will also be needful that your copy of *' Social Statics " 
shall be brought here to have the places of collateral insertion of the 
extracts from " Justice " marked. 

According to your account of it, the Land Restoration League is a 
headless body \, and entering upon transactions with a body that has no 
responsible representative seems a course of doubtful prudence, especially 
as my experience of the League's doings does not inspire me with unlimited 
confidence. You offer me your own undertaking or that of " some other 
officer of the League." How does your undertaking bind the League, which 
is an unincorporated body ? And what becomes of your undertaking if you 
are directed to do something at variance with it ? Will you resign 1 And 
if you resign (or if you are deposed) what will become of your undertaking ? 
Nevertheless, as I do not wish to be charged with indirectly withdrawing 
the permission I originally gave, I will agree to the proposed arrangement 
if I receive an undertaking signed by three members of your executive. 

I assent to nothing more than I have already assented to. If you wish 
to circulate my opinions on the land question you must circulate them by 
themselves. I cannot allow attention to be distracted from the main issues 
by adding minor issues. This restriction must be specified in the under- 
taking. 

I am, yours, &c., 

Herbert SpenceRj 
The General Secretary, 

English Land Restoration League. 

XIX,— From the Daily Chronicle, October 22«//,i894. 

Sir, — I shall be obliged if you will kindly insert the following letter 
which has been sent to Mr. Spencer, in reply to the communication which 
appears in your columns this morning. 

Now that Mr. Spencer has withdrawn the restrictions against which we 
felt bound to protest, we shall issue the extracts from his t\v«) bo )ks as soon 
as possible after the receipt of the selections from ** Justice " and the correc- 
tion of the proofs. 

Yours faithfully, 

Fredk. Verinder, General Secretary, E.L.R.L. 
8, Duke-street, Adelphi, October iith. 



" 8, Duke-street, Adelphi, London, W.C, 

*• October gth, 
** Herbert Spencer, Esq. 

" Sir,— The copy from which I made my quotations from * Social 
Statics ' is in the British Museum. 

*' I am directed by my executive to say in reply to your letter of 
yesterday : — 

** They are prepared to reprint the extracts from y >ur two books in 
parallel columns, as stated by me on their behalf in The Dai/y Chronicle ^ and 
accepted by yuu in your letter on the 8th inst 
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" They will send you a proof of the single-column reprint of the ninth 
chapter of ' Social Statics/ upon which they will ask you to be good enough 
to indicate the passages you wish to be reprinted from ' Justice/ and to 
mark the sections of ' Social Statics ' against which you wish them to be 
placed. 

" They will then add the extracts from * Justice,' and send you a paged 
proof of the pamphlet containing the whole of the extracts, in parallel 
columns, in the exact form in which it is proposed that that pamphlet should 
be issued to the public. 

" Three members of the executive will be appointed by resolution of 
the executive to give an undertaking that the pamphlet shall be issued in 
the form of the paged proof thus submitted to you, and in no other form. 

" The title of the pamphlet will be * Mr. Herbert Spencer on the Land 
Question.' 

" I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

"Fredk. Verinder." 

[The signed procrf of the reprinted extracts, dated Nov. 30th, was 
received from Mr. Spencer on Dec. ist, 1894, and the pamphlet was at once 
put to press. {Jjmd Restoration Tract ^ No. 2, " Mr. Herbert Spencer on the 
Land Question," price one penny.) 

The extracts from "Justice," selected by Mr. Spencer, have been 
printed side by side with the argument from " Social Statics." In the forty 
years which intervened between the publication of the two books, Mr. 
Spencer undoubtedly changed his opinions, but his original argument — which 
the League used, not because Mr. Spencer wrote it, but because he proved 
it — remains unanswered and unanswerable. A quibble about restoring the 
land to the pre-Cehic "peoples who dwelt in underground houses", and a 
dissertation on prairie value, helped out by a long quotation from Mr. Mackav 
on Poor Law Statistics, are all that Mr. Spencer can find, even in " Justice,*' 
to set against his earlier plea for " The Right to the Use of the Earth." 

As a .sufficient answer to the unfounded charges brought against the 
League and its executive by Mr. Spencer, the whole correspondence is 
repnnted above verbatim. The leaflet-summary, to which Mr. Spencer 
objected, is now withdrawn from circulation. The new pamphlet, which — 
now that difficulties of copyright no longer stand in the way— has taken its 
place, is a far more powerful controversial weapon in . the hands of land 
restorers. 

For the rest, all that Mr. Spencer has ever published on the Land 
Question is reprinted and examined in Mr. Henry George's "A Perplexed 
Philosopher," a hook which all who are further interested in the controversy 
are recommended to read. 

The Executive, of the English Land Restoration League.] 
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*• SOCIAL STATICS " (1851). 

CHAPTEB IX. — THB BIOHT TO THE USl 
OF THE EABTH. 

§ 1. Given a race of beings having 
like claims to pursue the objects of 
their desires — given a world adapted 
to the gratification of those desires — 
a world into which such beings are 
similarly bom, and it unavoidably 
follows that they have equal rights to 
the use of this world. For if each of 
them " has freedom to do all that he 
wills provided he infringes not the 
equal freedom of any other." then 
each of them is free to use the earth 
for the satisfaction of his wants, pro- 
vided he allows all others the same 
liberty. And conversely, it is manl- 
iest that no one, or part of them, may 
use the earth in such a way as to pre- 
Tent the rest from similarly using it ; 
seeing that to do this is to assume 
greater freedom than the rest, and 
consequently to break the law. 

§ 2. Equity, therefore, does not per- 
mit property in land. For if (me por- 
iiion of the earth's surface may justly 
become the possession of an indivi- 
dual, and may be held by him for his 
sole use and benefit, as a thing to 
which he has an exclusive right, then 
other portions of the earth's surface 
may be eo held; and eventually the 
lohole of the earth's surface may be 
so held; and our planet may thus 
lapse altogether into private hands. 
Observe now the dilemma to which 
this leads. Supposing the entire habit- 
able globe to be so enclosed, it follows 
that if the land-owners have a valid 
right to its surface, all who are not 
land-owners have no right at all to its 
surface. Hence, such can exist on the 
•earth by sufferance only. They are 
all trespaBsers. Save by the per- 
mission of the lords of the soil, they 
-can have no room for the soles of 
their feet. Nay, should the others 
think fit to deny them a resting-place, 
these landless men might equitably be 
•expelled from the earth altogether. 
If, then, the assumption that Itknd 
can be held as property, involves that 
the whole globe may become the pri- 
vate domain of a part of its inhabi- 
tants ; and if, by consequence, the 
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"SOCIAL STATICS'* (1851). 

rest of its inhabitants can then exer- 
cise their faculties — can then exist 
even — only by consent of the land- 
owners ; it is manifest, that an exclu- 
sive possession of the soil necessitates 
an infringement of the law of equal 
freedom. For men who cannot " live 
and move and have their being" 
without the leave of others, cannot 
be equally free with those others. 

§ 3. Passing from the consideration 
of the possible to that of the actual, 
we find yet further reason to deny the 
rectitude of property in land. It can 
never be pretended that the existing 
titles to such property are legitimate. 
Should any one think so, let him look 
in the chronicles. Violence, fraud, 
the prerogative of force, the claims of 
superior cunning — these are the 
sources to which those titles may be 
traced. The original deeds were 
written with the sword, rather than 
with the pen : not lawyers, but soldiers, 
were the conveyancers: blows were 
the current coin given in payment; 
and for seals, blood was used in pre- 
ference to wax. Could valid claims 
be thus constituted? Hardly. And 
if not, what becomes of the preten- 
sions of all subsequent holders of 
estates so obtained? Does sale or be- 
quest generate a right where it did not 
previously exist ? Would the original 
claimants be nonsuited at the bar of 
reason, because the thing stolen from 
them had changed hands ? Certainly 
not. And if one act of transfer can 
give no title, can many ? No : though 
nothing be multiplied for ever, it will 
not produce one. Even the law recog- 
nises this principle. An existing 
holder must, if called upon, substan- 
tiate the claims of those from whom 
he purchased or inherited his property; 
and any flaw in the original parch- 
ment, even though the property 
should have had a score intermediate 
owners, quashes his right. 

" But Time," say some, ** is a 
^eat legaliser. Immemorial posses- 
sion must be taken to constitute a 
legitimate claim. That which has 
been held from age to age as private 
property, and has been bought and sold 
as such, must now be considered as 
irrevocably belonging to individuals." 
To which proposition a willing assent 
shall be given when its propounders 
can assign it a definite meaniug. To 
do this, however, they must find satis- 
factory answers to such questions as 
How long does it take for what was 
originally a wrong to grow into a right ? 
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Land -ownership was established 
during this process [of conquest] ; and 
if the genesis of land-ownership was 
full of iniquities, they were iniquities 
committed not by the ancestors of any 
one class of existing men but by the 
ancestors of all existing men. The re- 
mote forefathers of living Englishmen 
were robbers, who stole the lands of 
men who were themselves rqbbers, who 
behaved in like manner to the robbers 
who preceded them. The usurpation 
by the Normans, here complete and 
there partial, was of lands which, 
centuries before, had been seized, 
some by piratical Danes and Norse- 
men, and some at an earlier time by 
hordes of invading Frisians or old 
English. And then the Celtic owners, 
expelled or enslaved by these, had in 
bygone ages themselves expropriated 
the peoples who lived in the under- 
ground houses here and there still 
traceable. What would happen if we 
tried to restore lands inequitably 
taken — if Normans had to give them 
back to Danes and Norse and Frisians, 
and these again to Celts, and these 
again to the men who lived iu caves 
and used flint implements ? The only 
imaginable form of the transaction 
would be a restoration of Great 
Britain bodily to thfi Welsh and the 
Highlanders; and if the Welsh and 
the Highlanders did not make a kin- 
dred restoration, it could only be on 
the ground that, having not only taken 
the land of the Aborigines but killed 
them, they had thus justified their 
ownership ! — {Justice^ Appendix B.) 
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At what rate per aDnum do invalid 
claims beoome valid ? If a title gets 
perfect in a thousand years, how much 
more than perfect will it be in two 
thonsand years ? — and so forth. For 
the solution of which they will require 
a new calculus. 

Whether it may be expedient to 
admit claims of a certain standing, it 
is not the point. We have here nothing 
to do with considerations of conven- 
tional privilege or legislative conveni- 
ence. We have simply to inquire what 
is the verdict given by pure equity in 
the matter. Ajid this verdict enjoins 
a protest against every existing pre- 
tension to uie individual possession of 
the soil; and dictates the assertion, 
that the right of mankind at large to 
the earth's surface is still valid; all 
deeds, customs, and laws notwith- 
standing. 

§ 4. Not only have present land- 
tenures an indefensible origin, but it 
is impossible to discover any mode in 
which land can become private pro- 
perty. Cultivation is commonly con- 
sidered to give a legitimate title. He 
who has reclaimed a tract of ground 
from its primitive wildness is sup- 
posed to have thereby made it his 
own. But if his right is disputed, by 
what system of logic can he vindicate 
it ? Let us listen a moment to his 
pleadings. 

*• Hallo, you, Sir," cries the cosmo- 
polite to some backwoodsman, smok- 
ing at the door of bis shanty, " by 
what authority do you take possession 
of these acres that you have cleared ; 
round which you bave put ap a snake- 
fence, and on which you have built 
tbis log house?" 

*'By what authority? I squatted 
here because there was no one to say 
nay — ^because I was as much at liberty 
to do so as any other man. Besides, 
now that I have cut down the wood, 
and ploughed and cropped the ground, 
this farm is more mine than yours, or 
anybody's ; and I mean to keep it." 

'' Ay, so you all say. But I do not 
yet see how you have substantiated 
your claim. When you came here you 
found the land producing trees — sugar- 
maples, perhaps ; or it may be it was 
covered with prairie-grass and wild 
strawberries. Well, instead of these 
you made it yield wheat, or maize, or 
tobacco. Now I want to understand 
how, by exterminating one set of 
plants, and making the soil bear 
another set in their place, you have 
constituted yourself lord of this soil 
for all succeeding time." 
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*' Oh, thoBe natural produots which 
I destroyed were of little or no use ; 
whereas I caused the earth to bring 
forth things good for food — things that 
help to give life and happiness." 

" Still you have not shown why such 
a process makes the portion of earth 
you have so modified yours. What is 
it that you have done? You have 
turned over the soil to a few inches in 
depth with a spade or a plough ; you 
have scattered over this prepared sur- 
face a few seeds; and you have 
gathered the fruits which the sun, 
rain, and air, helped the soil to pro- 
duce. Just tell me, if you please, by 
what magic have these acts made you 
sole owner of that vast mass of matter, 
having for its base the surface of your 
estate, and for its apex the centre of 
the globe ? all of which it appears you 
would monopolise to yourself and 
your descendants for ever." 

•• Well, if it isn't mine, whose is it ? 
I have dispossessed nobody. When I 
crossed the Mississippi yonder I found 
nothing but the silent woods. If some 
one else had settled here, and made 
this clearing, he would have had as 
good a right to the location as I have. 
I have done nothing but what any 
other person was at liberty to do had 
he come before me. Whilst they 
were unreclaimed these lands be- 
longed to all men — as much to one as 
to another — and they are now mine 
simply because I was the first to dis- 
cover and improve them. 

" You say truly, when you say that 
' whilst they were unreclaimed these 
lands belonged to all men.' And it is 
my duty to tell you that they belong 
to all men still ; and that your * im- 
provements,' as you call them, cannot 
vitiate the claim of all men. You 
may plough and harrow, and sow and 
reap ; you may turn over the soil as 
often as you like ; but all your ma- 
nipulations will fail to make that soil 
yours, which was not yours to begin 
with. Let me put a case. Suppose now 
that in the course of your wander- 
ings you come upon an empty house, 
which in spite of its dilapidated state 
takes your fancy ; suppose that with 
the intention of making it your abode 
you expend much time and trouble in 
repairing it — that you paint and paper, 
and whitewash, and at considerable 
cost bring it into a habitable state. 
Suppose further, that on some fatal 
day a stranger is announced, who 
turns out to be the heir to whom this 
house has been bequeathed ; and that 
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this professed heir is prepared with 
all the necessary proofs of his identity : 
what becomes of your improvements ? 
Do they give you a valid title to the 
house? Do they quash the title of 
the original claimant ? " 

"No." 

** Neither then do your pioneering 
operations give you a valid title to this 
land. Neither do they quash the title 
of its original claimants— the human 
race. ^ The world is God's bequest to 
mankind. All men are joint heirs to 
it; you amongst the number. And 
because you have taken up your resi- 
dence on a certain part of it, and 
have subdued, cultivated, beautified 
that part— improved it as you say, you 
are not therefore warranted in appro- 
priating it as entirely private property. 
At least if you do so, you may at any 
moment be justly expelled by the law- 
ful owner — Society." 

" Well, but surely you would not 
eject me without making some recom- 
pense for the great additional value I 
have given to this tract, by reducing 
what was a wilderness into fertile 
fields. You would not turn me adrift 
and deprive me of all the benefit of 
those years of toil it has cost me to 
bring this spot into its present state." 

" Of course not: just as in the case 
of the house, you would have an 
equitable title to compensation from 
the proprietor for repairs and new tit- 
tings, so the community cannot justly 
take possession of this estate without 
paying for all that you have done to 
it. This extra worth which your 
labour has imparted to it is fairly 
yours ; and although you have, with- 
out leave, busied yourself in bettering 
what belongs to the community, yet 
no doubt the community will duly 
discharge your claim. But admitting 
this is quite a different thing from 
recognisipg your right to the laud 
itself. It may be true that you are 
entitled to compensation for the im- 
provements this enclosure has re- 
ceived at your hands ; and at the 
same time it may be equally true that 
no act, form, proceeding, or ceremony 
can make this enclosure your private 
property." 

§ 5. It does indeed at first sight 
seem possible for the earth to become 
the exclusive possession of individ- 
uals by some process of equiUable dis- 
tribution. *' Why," it may be asked, 
"should not men agree to a fair sab- 
division ? If all are co-heirs, why 
may not the estate be equally appor- 
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All which can be claimed for the* 
community is the surface of the 
country in its original unsubdued 
state. To aU that value giTcn to it by 
clearing, breaking-np, prolonged cul- 
ture, fencing, draining, making roads, 
farm buildings, &c., constituting 
nearly all its value, the community 
has no claim. This value has been 
given either by personal labour, or by 
labour paid for. or by ancestral la- 
bour ; or else the value given to it in 
such ways has been purchased by 
legitimately earned money. All this- 
value artificially given vests in existing 
owners, and cannot without a gigantic 
robbery be taken from them. If,, 
during the many transactions which 
have brought about existing land- 
ownership, there have been much* 
violence and much fraud, these have 
been small compared with the violence- 
and the fraud which the conmiunity 
would be guilty of did it take posses- 
sion, without pa3dng for it, of that 
artificial value which the labour of 
nearly two thousand years has given, 
to the land. — Juitice, p. 92. 
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tioDed, and each be afterwards perfect 
master of his own share ?" 

To this question it may in the first 
place be replied, that sach a division ' 
is vetoed by the diffionlty of fixing 
the valaes of respective tracts of land. 
Variations in prodnotiveness, different j 
degrees of accessibility, advantages of 
climate, proximity to the centres of 
civilisation — these, and other sach 
considerations, remove the problem ; 
out of the sphere of mere mensura- 
tion into the region of impossibility. 

But, waiving this, let us inquire who > 
are to be the allottees. Shall adult ' 
males, and all who have reached 
twenty-one ou a specified day. be the | 
fortunate individuals ? If so, what is | 
to be done with those who come of age 
on the morrow ? Is it proposed that | 
each man, woman, and child, shall 
have a section ? If so. what becoines 
of all who are to be born next 
year ? And what will be the fate of j 
those whose fathers sell their estates 1 
and squander the proceeds? These | 
portionless ones must constitute a | 
class already described as having no ; 
right to a resting place on earth ~as ; 
living by the sufferance of their fellow- 
men — ^as being practically serfs. And ' 
the existence of such a class is wholly 
at variance with the law of equal 
freedom. ! 

Until, therefore, we can produce a 
valid commission authorising us to - 
make this distribution — until it can be 
proved that God has given one chartt-r 
of privileges to one generation, and 
another to the next — until we can 
demonstrate that men born after a 
certain date are doomed to slavery, 
we must consider that no sach allot- 
ment is permissible i 

§ 6. Probably some will regard the 
difficulties inseparable from individ- 
ual ownership of the soil, as caused j 
by pushing to excess a doctrine ap- 
plicable only within rational limits. 
This is a very favourite style of think- 
ing with some. There are people who i 
hate anything in the shape of exact 
conclasions ; and these are of them. , 
According to such, the right is never 
in either extreme, but always half 
way between the extremes. They are 
continually trying to reconcile Yet and 
No. Ifs and huts, and excepts are ; 
their delight. They have so great a 
faith in tbe *'jadicious mean'* that 
they would scarcely believe an oracle, 
if it uttered a full-length principle. 
Were you to inquire of them whether 
the earth turns on its axis from East 
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to West, or from West to East, you 
might almost expect the reply — **A 
little of both," or »' Not exactly either." 
It is doubtful whether they would 
assent to the axiom that the whole is 
^eater than its part, without making 
some qualification. They have a 
passion for compromises. To meet 
their taste, Truth must always be 
spiced with a little Error. They can- 
not conceive of a pure, definite, entire, 
and unlimited law. And hence, in 
discussions like the present, they are 
constantly petitioning for limitations — 
always wishing to abate, and modify, 
and moderate — ever protesting against 
doctrines being pursued to their ulti- 
mate consequences. 

But it behoves such to recollect, 
that ethical truth is as exact and as 
peremptory as physical truth ; and 
that in this matter of land-tenure, the 
verdict of morality must be distinctly 
yea or nay. Either men have a right 
to make the soil private property, or 
iihey have not. There is no medium. 
We must choose one of the two posi- 
tions. There can be no half-and-half 
opinion. In the nature of things the 
fact must be either one way or the 
-other. 

If men have not such a right, we are 
at once delivered from the several 
predicaments already pointed out. If 
they have such a right, then is that 
right absolute, sacred, not on any 
pretence to be violated. If they have 
such a right, then is his Grace of 
Leeds justified in warning-off tourists 
from Ben Mac Dhui, the Duke of 
AthoU in closing Glen Tilt, the Duke 
of Buccleuch in denying sites to the 
Free Church, and the Duke of Suther- 
land in banishing the Highlanders to 
make room for sheep-walks. If they 
have such a right, then it would be 
proper for the sole proprietor of any 
kingdom — a Jersey or Guernsey, for 
example — to impose just what regula- 
tions he might choose on its inhabi- 
tants — to tell them that tbey should 
not live on his property, unless they 
professed a certain religion, spoke a 
particular language, paid him a speci- 
fied reverence, adopted an authorised 
dress, and conformed to all other 
conditions he might see fit to make. 
If they have such a right, then is there 
truth in that tenet of the ultra-Tory 
school, that the land-owners are the 
only legitimate rulers of a country — 
that tUe people at large remain in it 
only by the land-owners' permission, 
and ought consequently to submit to 



It is tacitly assumed that those who 
now own lands are the posterity 
of the usurpers, and that those 
who now have no lands are the 
posterity of those whose lands were 
usurped. But this is far from being 
the case. The fact that among the 
nobility there are very few whose titles 
fo back to the days when the last 
usurpations took place, and uodh to 
the days when there took place the 
original usurpations ; joined with the 
fact that among existing landowners 
there are many whose names imply 
artizan -ancestors ; show that we have 
not now to deal with descendants of 
those who unjustly appropriated the 
land. While, conversely, the numbers 
of the landless whose names prove 
that their forefathers belonged to the 
higher ranks (numbers which must be 
doubled to take account of inter- 
marriages with female descendants) 
sbow that among those that are now 
without land, many inherit the blood 
of the land-usurpers. Hence, that 
bitter feeling towards the landed which 
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-the land-owners' rule, and respect 
whatever institations the land-owners 
set up. There is no escape from these 
^inferences. They are necessary corol- 
laries to the theory that the earth 
can hecome individual property. And 
they can only be repudiated by deny- 
ing that theory. 

§ 7. After all, nobody does impli- 
citly believe in landlordism. We hear 
of estates being held under the king, 
that is, the State ; or of their being 
.kept in trust for the public benefit ; 
and not that they are the inalienable 
^possessions of their nominal owners. 
Moreover, we daily deny landlordism 
by our legislation. Is a canal, a rail- 
way, or a turnpike road to be made ? 
we do not scruple to seize just as 
many acres as may be requisite; 
allowing the holders compensation 
for the capital invested. We do not 
wait for consent. An Act of Parlia- 
ment supersedes the authority of title 
deeds, and serves proprietors with 
notices to quit, whether they will or 
not. Either this is equitable or it is 
not. Either the public are free to re- 
sume as much of the earth's surface 
as they think fit. or the titles of the 
/land-owners must be considered abso- 
lute, and all national works must be 
postponed until lords and squires 
please to part with the requisite 
slices of their estates. If we decide 
that the claims of individual owner- 
ship must give way, then we imply 
that the right of the nation at large 
to the soil is supreme — that the right 
of private possession only exists by 
.general consent — that general consent 
being withdrawn it ceases — or, in 
•other words, that it is no right at all. 
* § 8. " But to what does this doc- 
iirine, that men are equally entitled to 
the use of the earth, lead ? Must we 
.return to the times of unenclosed 
wilds, and subsist on roots, berries, 
and game ? Or are we to be left to 
the management of Messrs. Fourier, 
Owen, Louis Blanc, & Co. ? " 

Neither. Such a doctrine is con- 
sistent with the highest state of 
-civilisation ; may be carried out with- 
out involving a community of goods ; 
and need cause no very serious revolu- 
tion in existing arrangements. The 
■change required would simply be a 
change of landlords. Separate owner- 
ships would merge into the joint-stock 
•ownership of the public. Instead of 
being in the possession of individuals, 
the country would be held by the great 
-corporate body — Society. Instead of 
leasing his acres from an isolated pro- 
prietor, the farmer would leasA them 
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contemplation of the past generates 
in many of the landless, is in great 
measure misplaced. They are them- 
selves to a considerable extent de- 
scendants of the sinners ; while those 
they scowl at are to a considerable 
extent descendants of the sinned- 
against. — Justice^ Appendix B. 



If we are to go back upon the past 
at all, we must go back upon the past 
wholly, and take account not only of 
that which the people at large have 
lost by private appropriation of land, 
but also that which they have received 
in the form of a share of the returns 
— we must take account, that is, of 
Poor-Law relief. Mr. T. Mackay, 
author of The English Poor, has kindly 
furnished me with the following memo- 
randa, showing something like the 
total amount of this since the 43rd 
Elizabeth (1601) in England and 
Wales. 

" Sir G. NichoUs [History of Poor 
Law, appendix to Vol. II.] ventures no 
estimate till 1688. At that date he 
puts the poor rate at nearly £700,000 
a year. Till the beginning of this 
century the amounts are based more 
or less on estimate. 
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from the nation. Instead of paying 
bis rent to the agent of Sir John or 
his Grace, he would pay it to an 
agent or deputy -agent of the com- 
monity. Stewards would be public 
officials instead of private ones ; and 
tenancy the only land-tenure. 

A state of things so ordered would 
be in perfect harmony with the moral 
law. Under it all men would be 
equally landlords ; all men would be 
alike free to become tenants. A, B, 
C, and the rest might compete for a 
vacant farm as now, and one of them 
might take that farm without in any 
way violating the principles of pure 
equity. All would be equally free to 
bid ; all would be equally free to re- 
frain. And when the farm had been 
let to A, B, or C, all parties would 
have done that which they willed — 
the one in choosing to pay a given 
sum to his fellow-men for the use of 
certain lands— the others in refusing 
to pay that sum. Clearly, therefore, 
on such a system, the earth might be 
enclosed, occupied, and cultivated, iu 
entire subordination to the law of 
equal freedom. 

§ 9. No doubt great difficulties 
must attend the resumption, by man- 
kind at large, of their rights to the 
soil. The question of compensation 
to existing proprietors is a complicated 
one — one that perhaps cannot be 
settled in a strictlv equitable manner. 
Had we to deal with the parties who 
originally robbed the human race of 
its heritage we might make short work 
of the matter. But, unfortunately, 
most of oar present land-owners are 
men who have, either mediately or 
immediately — either by their own 
acts, or by the acts of their ancestors 
— given for their estates, equivalents 
of honestly-earned wealth, believing 
that they were investing their savings 
in a legitimate manner. To justly 
estimate and liquidate the claims of 
such, is one of the most intricate 
problems Society will one day have to 
solve. But with this perplexity and 
our extrication from it, abstract mo- 
rality has no concern. Men having 
got themselves into the dilemma by 
disobedience to the law, must get out 
of it as well as they can ; and with as 
little injury to the landed class as 
may be. 

Meanwhile, we shall do well to re- 
collect, that there are others besides 
the landed class to be considered. In 
our tender regard for the vested in- 
terests of the few, let us not forget 
that the rights of the many are in 
abeyance and must remain so, as 
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** Under the general term ' poor rate.^ 
moneys have always been collected' 
for other purposes — county, borough, 
police rates, &o. The following table- 
shows the annual amounts of tbese in 
connection with the annual amounts- 
expended on the poor : — 
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'* In addition, therefore, to sums set 
out in the first table, there is a further 
sum, rising during the century from 
li to 7i millions per annum ♦ for 
other purposes.' 

*'Mulhall, on whom I relied for 
figures between 1853 and 1875 does 
not give * other expenditure."* 

Of course of the £734,000,000 given 
to the poorer members of the landless 
class during three centuries, a part 
has arisen from rates on houses ; only 
such portion of which as is chargeable 
against ground rents, being rightly 
included in the sum the land has con- 
tributed. From a land-owner, who is 
at the same time a Queen's Counsel, 
frequently employed professionally to 
arbitrate in questions of local taxation, 
I have received the opinion that if, 
out of the total sum received by the 

Cr, £500,000,000 is credited to the 
3, this will be an under-estimate. 
♦ * « 

Hence, therefore, the question arises 
— What is the relation between the 
original •' prairie value " of the land,. 
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long as the earth is monopolised by 
individuals. Let us remember, too. 
that the injustice thus inflicted on the 
mass of mankind, is an injustice of 
the gravest nature. The fact that it 
is not so regarded, proves nothing. 
In early phases of civilisation even 
homicide is thought lightly of. The 
suttees of India, together with the 
practice elsewhere followed of (Sacri- 
ficing a hecatomb of human victims at 
the burial of a chief, shows this ; and 
probably cannibals consider the 
slaughter of those whom " the fortune 
of war*' has made their prisoners, 
perfectly justifiable. It was once also 
universally supposed that slavery was 
a natural and quite legitimate institu- 
tion — a condition into which some 
were born, and to which they ongbt to 
submit as to a Divine ordination ; nay, 
indeed, a great proportion of mankind 
hold this opinion still. A higher social 
development, however, has generated 
in us a better faith, and we now to a 
considerable extent recognise the 
claims of hu n anity. But our civilisa- 
tion is only partiid. It may by-and- 
by be perceived, that Equity utters 
dictates to which we have not yet 
listened; and men may then learn, 
that to deprive others of their rights 
to the use of the earth, is to commit a 
crime inferior only in wickedness to 
the crime of taking away their lives 
or personal liberties. 

§ 10. Briefly reviewing the argu- 
ment, we see that the right of each 
man' to the use of the earth, limited 
only by the like rights of his fellow- 
men, is inmiediately deducible from 
the law of equal freedom. We see 
that the maintenance of this right 
necessarily forbids private property 
in land. On examination all existing 
titles to such property turn out to be 
invalid; those founded on reclama- 
tion inclusive. It appears that not 
even an equal apportionment of the 
earth amongst its inhabitants could 
generate a legitimate proprietorship. 
We find that if pushed to its ultimate 
consequences, a claim to exclusive 
possession of the soil involves a land- 
owning despotism. We further find 
that such a claim is constantly denied 
by the enactments of our legislature. 
And we find lastly, that the theory of 
the co-heirship of all men to the soil, 
is consistent with the highest civilisa- 
tion ; and that, however, difficult it 
may be to embody that theory in fact. 
Equity sternly commands it to be 
done. 
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and the amount which the poorer 
among the landless have received 
during these three centuries. Probably 
the landowners would contend that 
for the land in its primitive, unsubdued 
state, furnishing nothing but wild 
animals and wild fruits, £500,000,000 
would be a high price. 

When, in Social Statics^ published in 
1850, I drew from the law of equal 
freedom the corollary that the land 
could not equitably be alienated from 
the community, and argued that, after 
compensating its existing holders, it 
should be re-appropriated by the com- 
munity, I overlooked the foregoing 
considerations. Moreover. I did not 
clearly see what would be implied by 
the giving of compensation for all that 
value which the labour of ages has 
given to the land. While, as shown 
in Chap. XI., I adhere to the inference 
originally drawn, that the aggregate 
of men forming the community are 
the supreme owners of the land — an 
inference harmonising with legal doc- 
trine and daily acted upon in legis- 
lation — a fuller consideration of the 
matter has led me to the conclusion 
that individual ownership, subject to 
State-suzerainty, should be main- 
tained. — Justice, Appendix B. 
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CHRISTIAN ECONOMICS IN REFERENCE 
TO THE LAND QUESTION. 



At one of the sectional meetings of the Congregational 
Union held last year at Nottingham, Mr. Stead, of 
Leicester, read a paper under the title of " The Need 
of a System of Christian Economics," and a resolution 
was subsequently adopted in the following terms, viz. : 
— " That this meeting requests that one of the subjects 
for discussion at an early meeting of the Union should 
be Christian Economics, with a reference to the land 
and labour question." 

During the same session the Rev. A. D. Philps, of 
Coggeshall, read a paper on the present position of our 
churches in the rural districts of England, in the course 
of which he referred to his subject as the ecclesiastical 
side of an economic problem. 

The Rev. F. W. Newland, of Canning Town, also 
read a paper referring to the work of our churches in the 
thickly populated towns and cities ; and in that paper, 
whilst speaking of the danger which at present arises 
from the seething residuum to be found there, said that 
the final issue depended upon the promptitude and 
thoroughness with which the Christian Church, as a 
whole, fulfilled its duty in dealing with the great social 
problem of our day. I am thankful that the Union 



Committee has responded to the appeal, and I trust 
that our discussion this morning may do something in 
the direction of arousing an interest that shall continue 
till we, the representatives of one branch of the Christian 
Church, have, at any rate, done our part in helping to 
show how Christian Economics may find a solution for 
the present social position. 

As the time at my disposal is brief, I must endeavour 
to place the matter before you as concisely as possible, 
and in order to do so I shall divide my subject into four 
parts : — 

I. The Facts relating to the present social 

POSITION. 

II. The Causes producing this state of things. 

III. The Reasons why Christian men, and 
especially a large representative body like the 
Congregational Union, should consider them. 

IV. The Direction in which we should se^k a 
Remedy. 

Depopulation J, ThE FaCTS RELATING TO THE PRESENT SOCIAL 

England. POSITION. — If we look first at pur rural distxicts, 
we find that the purely agricultural portions of 
England are gradually becoming comparatively de- 
populated. Our ministers in country churches know 
this, and have suffered from the effect of it for some 
time. And Dr. Ogle's paper, recently read before the 
Statistical Society, has shown that the alleged de- 
population is no mere assertion ; for he has conclusively 
proved that counties like Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, 
Huntingdon, and Rutland have lost during the last 
thirty years 6, 8, lo, and nearly 12 per cent, of 
their inhabitants, to say nothing of the loss of their 
natural increase. He also shows that this loss of 
population ccmsists of about lyz per cent, of men, and ten 
per cent, of women, and that it includes those between 
five and forty-five years old, thus clearly demonstrating 



that the best life-blood of the rural districts is gradually 
drifting into our great towns and cities. These figures 
are only confirmatory of those quoted by Mr. Philps in 
the paper I have already referred to, in which he stated 
that since 1861 the population of Norfolk, omitting 
Norwich and Yarmouth, had decreased in every Union ; 
whereas, by the natural increase alone, there should 
have been an increase of 50,000. This same decrease 
was also apparent in Suffolk, but in Essex it was still 
more striking. Bast and West Essex lost 12,000, whilst 
Urban Essex, including the population of West Ham, 
had increased by xoo,ooo, indicating how direct is the 
drift from the rural districts to the great centres of 
population. We have also the independent testimony 
of the Registrar*General's returns as to the extent of 
this depopulation. Piofiessor Alfred Russel Wallace, 
in bis ''Bad Times," has worked out the figures from 
the census returns of 1871 and 1881. In 1861 three 
agricultural counties showed a slight decrease ; in 187 1 
eight, and in 1881 fourteen counties showed a 
diminished population ; whilst in several other counties 
the increase was very small. Comparing the two 
census returns in the light of the returns of births and 
deaths during the intermediate period. Professor 
Wallace finds that ** a total of nearly two millions of 
people have, in the v short space of ten years, been 
forced by the struggle for existence to leave the country 
for the towns ! " I need not enlarge here upon the loss 
to the general welfare of the community that this drift of 
population means, nor upon the disastrous effect to our 
village churches. You will appreciate its meaning. 

If, on the other hand, we direct attention to our great Congested 
centres of population, we find that the condition of the impoverished 
poorer districts of our great towns and cities is becoming condition of 
dangerous to the welfare of the whole community. Let ^^^ centres, 
us look for a moment at London. A recent return London. 



presented to the London School Board by its School 
Management Committee is simply heart-breaking. 
Day by day nearly 44,000 little children attend our 
Board Schools " in want of food." Voluntary agencies 
provide about 800 cheap breakfasts and 13,000 cheap 
dinners daily, and by the same means 7,943 free 
breakfasts and 26,585 free dinners are supplied. 
Nevertheless, twenty -f our thousand seven hundred and 
thirty -nine children ^ in a city where every house is 
within the sound of church bells, '' do not obtain enough 
food.^* Nearly 25,000 children in the Board Schools 
alone in a state of chronic starvation ! All this has 
• been corroborated by the recent work published by Mr. 
Booth, on ^' The Labour and Life of the People in East 
London." After very careful inquiries, the author 
shows that in that district, consisting of a population 
of 900,000, there are 35 per cent., or 314,000, belonging 
to different classes of poverty, sinking to want. 

Again, Archdeacon Farrar recently stated in Convo- 
cation that there are in London 100,000 paupers, 80,000 
fallen women, and 60,000 married people living in 
single rooms, and that to this mass some two hundred 
and forty souls are being added every hour. 

As the result of this state of things, Dr. Newsholme, 
Medical Officer of Health at Brighton, tells us, in a 
book recently published, that in the case of five descrip- 
tions of disease, the death rate per hundred thousand 
inhabitants is as follows : — 



Acute diseases of the lungs (including 
consumption) 

Miscellaneous unclassified diseases 

Nervous diseases and diseases of nutri- 
tion in children 

Zymotic diseases 

Accidents and syphilis in children 

Total 2,774 i,945 I>i23 
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Once more, should not the following cause reflection ? 
Canon Blackley not very long ago published some figures 
which led him to form an estimate that 45 per cent, of all 
persons, rich included, in England, who reach the age 
of 60 years are obliged to become recipients of poor 
relief. Dr. C. R. Drysdale (Report of Industrial Re- 
muneration Conference, p. 130) stated that **At present 
the average age at death among the nobility, gentry, 
and professional classes in England and Wales was 55 
years ; but among the artisan classes of Lambeth it 
only amounted to 29 years; and whilst the infantile 
death-rate among the well-to-do classes was such that . 
only 8 children died in the first year of life out of 100 
born, as many as 30 per cent, succumbed at that age 
among the children of poor in some districts of our 
large cities." Surely Professor Huxley is about right in 
a statement recently made, that the presence of wide- 
spread body and soul destroying and ever-increasing 
poverty, in the midst of abounding wealth, is the true 
sphinx enigma which this civilisation must solve, or 
else be devoured by the monster itself has generated. 

England is not alone in this sad condition of affairs : Glasgow, 
in Glasgow, for example, families composing 125,000 of 
the population are living in single rooms. Nor is 
this state of things only applicable to the United 
Kingdom : in our Colonies, of which we are so proud, The Colonies, 
but whose systems of land tenure and land taxation 
were largely based upon the example of the mother- 
country, a similar state of things seems to be growing 
up, happily not yet so acute, but still sufficiently serious 
to attract our attention. Take, for instance. New South New South 
Wales. In a recent lecture, the Rev. Dr. Jefferys, our ^*^*^' 
esteemed minister of Pitt-street Congregational Church, 
Sydney, has been dealing with ** Pauperism," and after 
thirty years of Colonial experience, he has a strange 
story to tell. ** New South Wales," he says, "is rightly 
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described as one of the richest countries on the face of 
the earth, and yet even here, with the great wealth 
already made and the vast resources for the creation of 
future wealthy there are between 30,000 and 40,000 
persons who are recipients of State ^harity, and a very 
large number who are assisted by private charity. In 
Sydney there are evidences of poverty, squalor, and 
infamy." This is a much darker picture than is usually 
presented to you of Colonial life, but I believe it is not 
one whit over-coloured. Commenting on the lecture 
of Dr. Jefferys, the Sydney Morning Herald says :— 

" Dr. JeflFerys is right in saying that ' pauperism is one 
of our social blots, • . • and the evil increases ,as the 
years roll on/ According to statistics given by the 
Herald, the amount expended by the State had increased, 
from 1877 to 1886, ' no less than 78 per cent., while 
the increase in the population was only 56*6 per cent. 
During the same period the number of inmates of charit- 
able institutions had increased by 80*3 per cent., ; . . 
while in out-door relief the increase had been more than 
fourfold during the same period.' These figures ' show 
unmistakably that what is called pauperism is steadily 
increasing in the community* No one would attempt 
to deny the fact.' '• 

Victoria. In Victoria, again, which is often quoted as a paradise 
for the working man, there were said to be recently a 
large number of workmen in Melbourne out of em- 
Queensland, ployment. In Queensland a deputation recently waited 
on the Chief Secretary of that Colony on behalf of its 
iron-workers, to ask the Government to take into 
consideration the extreme depression in the iron. trade ; 
and in the same Colony, a^ Town^ville, another large 
meeting was held, when resolutions were passed asking 
the Government to start work^ of utility, and so give 
employment to those needing it, ^d also. to. stop all 



State-aided immigration — this, bear in mind, in a 
country where there are hundreds of thousands of acres 
waiting to be cultivated. 

Is there not truth in the words, " He who bends 
down his ear low enough to listen, may hear the mur- 
muring of the groundswell of the deeps of humanity 
which at no distant date may burst into a storm " ? In 
stating these things I do not wish to exaggerate, nor to 
overlook the wonderful progress that has been made in 
some directions. I should be very short-sighted were I to 
ignore what has been acconiplished by partial free trade, 
by the application of steam power to manufactures and 
to the opening of the world through steam communica- 
tion ;. by an extended franchise and of all the important 
legislation that has followed in its wake, and by the 
work of the Christian Churches of this land in the 
moral and spiritual elevation of a large number of the 
people. . But I am anxious that we should all realise 
how, with advancing wealth, increased resources, and 
the improved condition of many classes of labour, 
especially that known as skilled labour, we are at the 
same time creating steadily and increasingly a residuum 
of the people who are brought into the world to find 
that there is no pljstce for them. 

In a recent work entitled "Looking Backwards," Picture of 
society of to-day is* compared to a prodigious stage- ^?^^*.^ 
coach, ta which the masses of humanity are harnessed, 
and which they are dragging toilsomely along a very hilly 
and sandy road.- The driver is Hunger, and permits no 
lagging, though the pace is necessarily slow : despite 
the difiSculty of drawing the xoach along so bad a road, 
the top is covered with passengers, who never get down 
even at the steepest ascents. These seats on the top 
are breezy and comfortable, weH up out of the dust ; the 
occupants can enjoy the scenery at leisure, or critically 
discuss the merits of the straining team. Naturally 
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such places are in great demand^ and the competition 
for them is keen, everyone seeking as the first thing in . 
life to secure a seat for himself on the coach and leave 
it to his child after him. In continuing the description 
of this simile, the question is asked, whether those on the 
coach have no commiseration for their fellow beings, 
from whom fortune only distinguished them. Oh yes ! is 
the reply, commiseration is frequently expressed by those 
who ride for those who have to pull the coach, especially 
when the road is bad or the hill is steep. At such 
times the passengers call down encouragingly to the 
toilers on the rope, exhorting them to patience, and hold- 
ing out possible compensation in the other world for the 
hardness of their lot in this ; while others contribute to 
buy salves and liniments for the crippled and the injured. 

Such a description may seem to be overdrawn, 
but remembering the facts I have brought before your 
attention, it appears to me that it is too true. If so, 
may it help us to realise,.more than possibly we have 
as yet done, how great is the need for our interest 
and for our work. 

II. The Causes producing this state of things. 

Improvidence First, let me say that I admit fully that vice, 
an sin. drunkenness, and thriftlessness are undoubtedly respon- 
sible for a certain amount of the present state of things, 
and that were we to succeed in forthwith reforming 
our social position we should still have these evils to 
contend with. But at the same time I maintain that, 
whilst they are partly responsible, the state of things I 
have described is partly the direct result of unwhole- 
Unwholesome some and unjust surroundings, or has been largely 
sSroundings. increased by these surroundings. I believe a statement 
recently made by a true reformer is in the main 
correct : — 

" The cause of poverty, the cause of starvation, the 
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cause of monstrous want in the very centres of wealth, 
of ignorance in the midst of enlightenments, of the 
direst abasement and embnitement in the midst of 
the highest civilisation, comes from the single funda- 
mental fact that the masses of our people have been 
disinherited. Charity may contribute its thousands 
and tens of thousands; philanthropists may confer, may 
establish. schools and found institutions; legislatures 
may appoint commissions and enact sanitary regula- 
tions, ministers of the Gospel may go into the slums 
and try and preach the light and the glory of Christ's 
message ; but all in vain. It is baling the sea, so long as 
you do not go to the root of the evil. So long as the 
human being is a land animal, so long as man can only 
live on land and work on land, so long as all wealth is 
simply the raw material of the land worked up by 
human labour — ^then it is inevitable that if the land of 
any country be treated as the property of one class of 
that country, no matter how you advance, no matter 
what inventions may be made, what improvements may 
be carried out, there must be at the bottom of the social 
scale brutishness and vice and ignorance, and want and 
starvation*" 

Now, in what way have the people been disinherited ? People dis 
It has often, and correctly, been said that land has its *° ^"^ * 
responsibilities as well as its privileges. English law 
has ever recognised the ownership of land to be a public 
function and a public trust, and for many centuries 
this public trust was recognised, in fact as well as in 
theory. What has happened was very clearly stated 
recently in an article in The Westminster Review : — 

" Under the feudal system, the duty of providing 
for the defence of the country, and the services of 
the Crown not provided for by the CVown estates, 
fell on the landowners ; as the towns freed them- 
selves, and as trade sprung up, levies were made 
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also on personal property. This continued until 
the Parliamentary Civil War, when the necessities of 
both sides compelled the use of any possible means for 
raising money. At the restoration of Charles II. an 
effort was made to restore the charges on land which 
had been intertiipted by the Civil War. In 1660, a 
scheme was framed for re-imposing these charges on 
land, with details of district assessments ; but it was 
rejected. A proposal was then made that half the 
amount required should be raised from land, and half 
from Excise: this also was rejected, and the land- 
owners were so powerful in Parliament that they suc- 
ceeded in abolishing the charge on land entirely, and 
replacing it by Excise duties. Thirty-two years later, 
in the fourth year of William III., the tax on land and 
personalty was revived at the rate of 4s. in the pound 
of the annual value. Notwithstanding that this Act 
revived the charge on personal estate equally with the 
charge on land, the Excise duties were retained. How 
the levies on personal property were made is not clear. 
Probably they were soon discontinued ; but the Excise 
duties, which more than replaced them, were continued, 
and to them were added extensive Customs duties. 
Landowners controlled Parliament, and contrived to 
prevent any share of the growing burdens of the country 
comin|[ upon themselves. In 1798 Mr. Pitt passed an 
Act fixing the amount of the land-tax perpetually, at 
slightly over ;f 2, 000,000 a year, and offering very 
favourable terms for the redemption of the tax — an Act 
which called forth a protest, in the House of Commons 
that it was * fraudulent, unconstitutional, and unjust.* 

''The amount now paid annually for land-tax is 
slightly over 3^1,000,000 ; but if allowance is made for 
the portion redeemed, the amount must be assumed to 
be as fixed by Mr. Pitt, slightly over ^2,000,000. The 
revenue from Customs and Excise is more than 
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^45>ooQ900o; but Customs and Excise represent the 
share of the annual revenue originally charged upon 
personalty at the same rate as upon land. The result 
of the manipulation of successive Parliaments of land* 
owners is — land pays 3^3,000,000; personalty pays 
;^45,ooo^ooo. Nor is this all : the additional taxation 
required for growing national expenditure, and levied 
under the beads of income-tax and death duties, pre^ 
sents the same glaring inequality, and increases the 
landowners' advantages." 

Now, what does this practically mean? That for On whom does 
the last two hundred years the burden of taxation has jl^aUon^prest^ 
been thrown upon the workers ; while the landowners, 
whose land is the basis of all labour, have been practi- 
cally free. Thus, ultimately, the increased value which 
has been given to the land by the labour of the people, 
and the improvements of local and other authorities, 
has been given to the landowners. 

The position of London in this matter is interesting. 
The value of the land in the metropolis is stated to be 
£■418,000,000 ; the value of the buildings on this land 
is ^{'212,000,000. But the owners of the 3^418,000,000 
pay no local rates whatever^ and all they contribute 
to the imperial exchequer (in the form of income- 
tax) is half a million a year ; while the tenants of the 
jf2i2,ooo,ooo not only pay income-tax and house duty, 
but they also pay local rates of 5s. 3d. in the pound, or 
;^7,ooo,ooo per annum. The tenants build London, 
drain it, light it, support its police, maintain its poor 
and educate its children ; they repair the landlords' 
houses, beautify streets and squares and parks; and 
then in the course of a few years the landlord, who has 
done nothing and paid nothing, possesses himself of 
their property and. lets it to them ov^r again at an 
increase of 500 per cenL on the rental. 

Another illustration may be found in an extract from 
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agricultural land at from £6 to £to per acre, but as 
soon as they become available for building purposes, 
they fetch between ^f x,5oo and £"2,000 per acre," 

The District Surveyor of Paddington says that the 
vacant land in that parish amounts to about 100 to 150 
acres. The selling value of this land is about £3,000 
per acre, and it now escapes rating altogether. 

In West Hampstead, says the District Surveyor, the 
area rated as grazing land is about 200 acres, whilst 
that of vacant building plots, not rated at all, is about 
100 acres. The value of land in the southern portion 
varies from £3,000 to £7,500 per acre, and in the 
western portion from £1,800 to £6,000 per acre. There- 
fore, of this valuable land in West Hampstead 300 acres 
is practicadly not rated at all. . 

The following extract from the report of the Royal 
Commission of the working classes, which was 
adopted by the chairman and a large majority of. the 
Commission, is interesting : — 

^' At present, land available for building, in the neigh- 
bourhood of our populous centlres, though its capital 
value is very great, is probably producing a small yearly 
return until it is let for building* Tb^ owners of this land 
are rated, not in relation to the real vahie, but the 
actual annual ineome*. They thus afford to Jceep their 
land out of the mark^, aind to :part with only small 
quantities, so as to raise the price beydnd .the natural 
monopoly price which the land would command by its 
advantages of position* Meantime the general ex- 
penditure of the town on improvements is increasing 
the value of thw property. If this land were rated at, 
say, 4 per cent, on its selling value, the owners would 
have a more direct incentive to part with it to thosfe 
who are desirous of building, and a twofold advantage 
would result to the community. First, all the valuable 
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property would contribute to the rateSi and thus the 
burden on the occupiers would be dittiinisbcld 1^ the 
increase in the rateable property. Secondly, the owners 
of the building land would be forced to offer their land for 
sale, and thus their competition with one another would 
bring down the price of building land, and so diminish 
the tax in the shape of ground rent, or price paid for 
land which is now levied on urban enterprise by the 
adjacent land-owners^ a tax be.it remembered which is 
no recompense for any indusiry or'eicpeitditure on their 
party but is the nahiral result df the industry and 
activity of the townspeople themselves ? '' 

Again, by placing the major part of the taxation on Other results 
the results of labour, production is lessened. We tax an ^^^°* 
article, and in most cases the production of that article 
is diminished. Take, for example, the old window-tax; 
and, to show the reverse, look at the effect of removing 
taxation from newspapers, and reducing it on such 
articles as tea, &c. '-''.' 

Further : landowners are led to keep land for inferior 
purposes than that &r which it is fitted: this applies 
both to town and country. 1 

What is the effect of all this ? Landowners are freed 
from burdens which are legitimately theirs, whilst 
labour is crushed by being ovie^burdeaed by. .taxes 
which. shoukL be. paid by landowners; .in additiDn« a 
premium is put upon taking land. out of -.cultivattotn, 
and turning it into building land before, th^.neighbour- 
hood is ripe for extension* , 

Stated* briefly/ our contention is that the landowner is 
entitled to the land, together with the results of his own 
labour, or the investment of his Own capital or that of his 
predecessors ; but he is not entitled .to that value of land 
which has been created by the presence and inddstry of 
the people. That value belongs to the peopLv and 
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should be kept by them for their own use for the pur- 
poses of taxation. The cause of our present social 
condition is that we have allowed this just principle to 
be disr^arded and neglected. 

III. The Rbasons why Christian men, and espe- 
cially A LARGE representative BODY LIKE THE 

Congregational Union, should consider them. 

I reply to this, that it is the duty of Christian men to 
try and remove all injustice and oppression from which 
society suffers ; and that it is their duty as followers of 
Jesus Christ to imitate Him in having compassion 
upon the multitudes, and not to rest content with 
simply helping to stave off distress and starvation 
for a short time only, but to do their part in bringing 
about a more satisfactory and just condition of things. 
I maintain that hitherto Christian men, ministerial 
and non-ministerial, have neither realised the position 
of affairs, nor, when they have understood it, have they 
attempted to discover real remedies. The question 
before us has been considered far more by those 
outside Christianity, .and we have laid ourselves open 
to the charge brought against us by Mr. Frederic 
Harrison in his annual address to the Positivist Society 
at the commencement of this year, when he said : — 

'^The power of Christianity Qver the moral life of 
the individual was one which Positivism had always 
recognised; but the power of Christianity over the 
ntellectual, scientific, or political minds of nations in a 
revolutionary age, or over the industrial life of the pre- 
sent generation, was the problem of the day. It was 
there that Christianity not only failed, but was carelessly 
complacent to the evils." 

Superficial At the present time Christian men and Christian 
churches are touched by appeals to their sympathy for 
poverty and distress, and respond generously; but 



efforts. 
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what troubles me is that Christian ministers and 
Christian churches in too many cases are not prepared to 
make the slightest effort to find a remedy tor permanently 
relieving and elevating those on whose behalf appeals 
are made. 

Then, as bearing on the position of the Congregational 
Union in the matter, let us remember that one of its 
objects is " to facilitate co-operation in everything affecting 
the common interests of the Congregational churches.** The 
question before us touches very closely the life and work 
of our churches, both in the rural districts and in our 
great centres of population. The danger to Congrega- 
tionalism at the present time is that, owing to this 
social question, too many of our churches in town and 
country are regularly looking to organised aid for their 
support. Now Congregational churches cannot live on 
endowments, nor can they flourish under a system of 
" grants in aid," whether they be gifts of private indi- 
viduals or of neighbouring churches, or the more sy stem- 
atised grants from a representative society : these 
have their rightful place in helping to tide over times of 
difficulty and emergency, but CongFcgationalism cannot 
exist for ever under this system. 

Another object of the Union is^^to assist in promoting 
reforms bearing on tlte moral and social condition c/ all 
British subjects.** 

Now, from what has already gone before, I do 
not need to prove that the question before us is one 
affecting the moral and social condition of British 
subjects. It is right, therefore, that the Union should 
take up this subject, because, representing nearly 4,500 
churches and mission stations, it possesses one of the 
most effective forces in the country for educating public 
opinion and for stimulating reforms. 

There are many thousands in the country deeply 
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interested in this* question ; it only needs leaders in the 
different centres, who, having studied the subject 
themselves, are prepared manfully and earnestly to 
grapple with it wherever opportunity affords. The 
Congregational ministry of our land is rightly respected, 
and in determining to solve this problem they will 
increase the respect in which they are held, and 
they will draw to us many who in. the past have 
been alienated by our failure to appreciate and help 
the sad position of so many of our fellow-countrymen. 

The Congregational Union is, I maintain, therefore 
in a specially happy and unique position for arousing 
interest and showing how the subject can be handled 
effectively, and, at the same time, in harmony with 
righteousness and justice. 

Objections But there are those belonging to our Union who, 
smswcrcd. whilst agreeing with the theory that the ownership of 
land is a public trust, also hold that such strong vested 
interests have been created by successive Parliaments, 
that it IS a very dangerous subject to toUQh, and that a 
session of the Congregational Union is certainly not the 
place to discuss it. tJow, may I ask these friends where 
such a subject should go for discussion if it may not come 
here ? The Government of the day will only take it up 
when a strong public opinion has been formed, and it 
is compelled by such opinion to propose legislation. 
Political associations may discuss it but they must be 
composed of those who are politicians, but not ne- 
cessarily all Christians ; and in dealing with it they will 
more or less look at the subject from the standpoint 
of those who wish to benefit one or other of the great 
political parties. Where else have we? Secularist 
Associations are discussing it, and are influencing 
large numbers of the working, classes. Do you wish 
that those of us who believe that in trying to solve 
this great social problem (a subject, by the way, to 
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which we have been led by our work in connection 
with the Christian Church)i we are simply trying to 
carry into effect the ideal which our best-loved leaders 
have placed before us, viz., that as Christian men we are 
here to do God's will — I say, do you wish that we 
should leave to the Union the discussion of abstract 
resolutions and the methods for promoting ideals of 
church life, and that in order to deal with these press- 
ing practical questions we should throw ourselves into 
close fellowship with those who are trjring id lift up their 
fellow-men and make England a b^pier place for all, 
but who only act from love of Humanity and not from 
love of Christ ? If you do, say so, and let it be known 
far and wide that Congregationalists have lost their 
sympathy with the People's questions ; that they have 
joined those who sneer at the People ; that they are 
content to try and benefit spiritually the respectaUe 
and well-fed, leaving to others, less refined the real 
interests of the afflicted and destitute. But I do not 
believe this of you, and therefore I hail with rejoicing 
the day in which the Union Committee has found a 
place for the discussion of- a subject which may be of 
such vital importance to many of our fellow-countrymen. 

IV. The Direction in which. we should seek a 
Remedy. 

I have tried to show tbilt the «ause^ of the evil arise 
from the fact that the people, as a whole, have for the 
last two hundred years been disinherited; that the 
twofold value of land, instead of betog divided between 
the owner and the people, has been g^ven entirely to 
the owner; and that the people, having first worked 
for the owner to increase the value of his holding, have 
had the small residue of produce of their own labour 
again reduced by the demands of local and imperial 
taxation. 
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Proposed What can be done to remedy the state of things which 
remedies, ^ow suiTounds US ? In reply to this, a large number in 
our community say in effect, ** More doles, more charity ; 
the State must relieve the distress ; local bodies must 
erect working-class houses at the expense of one class 
of the community ; we must promote emigration," which 
means that some of our best working-men from the 
country are to have inducements offered them for leaving 
our lands for those of the Colonies and the United 
States — for bear in mind the Colonies, at any rate, 
will not allow us to send them part of the residuum of 
population which we are creating. We are thus asked 
to encourage our country working-men to leave England, 
whilst a statesman like Lord Derby assures us that the 
lands of England are not producing one-half of the 
food which they are capable of producing. Then others 
say we must encourage home colonisation, which 
means that, after we have sent away some of the best 
hands out of the country, we are to replace them by 
those who, either in this or past generations, have 
come up to our great towns, and by their demoralising 
surroundings, have become unfit for such an occupation. 

Some would have us follow Prince Bismarck's 
lead, and start a general system of insurance ; and there 
are others who would be prepared to adopt a universal 
scheme of pensions for all arriving at a certain age. 
All these proposals, I maintain, would in the end only 
aggravate the difficulty. The Poor Law of this country, 
which is simply one of the devices that has been ren- 
dered necessary owing to the monopolisation of land 
values, has quite sufficiently pauperised the residuum. 
Under such schemes as I have just mentioned, it 
would be rendered still less self-reliant, and under 
existing arrangements of taxation the burden of the 
cost of these changes would again fall on the unhappy 
occupiers, whilst the owners would be free. They 
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are all, too, in the direction of Socialism, which 
aims at a State-regulated society free from all competi- 
tion. I fully agree that the individual has obligations 
to the State, and the State has also obligations to the 
individual ; but I hold that those obligations should be 
limited, and should not go beyond that point where any 
increase would hinder the self-reliance and development 
of the individual. 

There is also another series of remedies suggested by 
by those who say, what we have to aim at is to 
promote a larger ownership of land. To accomplish 
this they tell us we must abolish the present law of 
entail as well as that of primogeniture ; that we must 
have a cheaper method for the transfer of land ; that 
there must be a system of compulsory leasehold 
enfranchisement; and that everything that can be 
done by legislation should be in the direction of a 
large land proprietary. 

No doubt such reform would be good for those 
who became landowners, but they would not in 
the slightest degree benefit those who were not in 
that fortunate position. It would simply mean that 
the old story would be repeated; some small pro- 
prietors would in due course become large ones, 
and the others would drop out of existence as land- 
owners, and we should be compelled to begin re- 
forming afresh. In neither of these sets of remedies 
shall we touch the evil that is at the bottom of 
the difiGiculty. I have used an illustration before which I 
make bold to repeat to-day. We are in the position of 
a householder who has found a leak in connection 
with the water system of his house, but instead of 
ordering the plumber to find out the leak and put that 
right, orders him simply to erect a pump to draw off 
the water arising from the leak — a remedy which it 
might be very expedient to use as a temporary measure, 
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but which it Would be very costly and ineffective to rely 
upon as a permanency. It appears to meihat the only 
remedy will be to go back to the principles of former 
The true times. Leave the landowners where they are as to 
remedy, occupation, but gradually reimpose on the value of all 
land a large portion of the taxation of the country, and 
simultaneously withdraw an equal amount from that 
now imposed on articles of food and the results of 
labour. I say ^'gradually reimpose," because bj' hold- 
ing that that value which has been made by the people 
should be kept by them for their own use, I might seem 
to justify a sudden resumption of what has been taken 
from the people for so many years, whereas, seeing so 
many direct and indirect interests have been created, I 
believe it would be for the best interests of the com- 
munity that that resumption should be gradual. In 
this way all questions as to Mortgages, settlements, 
securities on land (which usually include the buildings 
on the land as well as the land itself), will be per- 
fectly adjustable. This will be clearer if we remember 
that as we reimpose taxation on the land values, 
the results of labour onJand/such as buildings of 
all descriptions and general improvements, will be 
relieved of part of the burden they now bear, and will 
be . consequently the moxe valuable. Ifi reply to this, 
some will say that^ if extra taxation is put on to 
land values, rehts will only go up in a similar 
prop<wrtion. Those who give* this reply forget that 
whilst you may usually, decrease the production 
of any ordinary commodity by increased taxation, 
this does not apply to land. Increase taxation on 
houses, and you may prevent houses being built; 
impose taxation on any domestic animals, and you 
lessen the number kept; raise the taxes on tea, 
and you will reduce the quantity consumed; but in- 
crease the taxation on land, and you will bring. more 
land into use, and thus prevent the landowner from 
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increasing the rent through the extra taxation. You will 
raise the uses to which other land is put, and will gene- 
rally stimulate the use of land, and with it production. 

Some may say that this will only touch the land- Replies to 
owner, and leave the capitalist in his present position. <^*>i«^^^^"S' 
I reply, it will do no such thing. In. the first place» th6 
capitalist has usually some interest in land. It most 
ever be remembered thkt a tax. on land values wpuld 
mean that the capitalist carrying on his operations on a 
few square yards, in some great centre of population, 
would bear an amount of taxation equal in all proba- 
bility to that of a comparatively large landowner in a 
purely agricultural district; but whether he may be 
largely interested in land or not, sa surely as you relieve 
from taxation the results of labour, and transfer that 
taxation to land, land will be opened, labour will find 
its way to its enlarged natural opportunities, and to do 
this will scatter itself over the whole countty. As the 
demand for labour increases, the capitalist will not then, 
as now, be- enabled to obtain labour at a price belpw its 
reasonable and legitimate value. It is this, at the 
present time, which gives the capitalist in so 
many cases an unfair advantage, only second to the 
evil arising froni the position occupied by the landowner, 
who is now able to withdraw land from cultivation, 
to dictate how other land shall be cultivated, and to 
limit the extent to which industry may grow. 

Others, and especially agriculturists, will say that 
my proposals do not touch the difficulties of their 
position; they will maintain that their land already 
bears burdens of taxation of different kinds too heavy 
to be borne. I agree with thetn as to the weight of 
their taxation, but I maintain that my proposals will 
meet their difficulties. In considering the position, 
I am looking at the land of the United Kingdom as a 
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whole, and propose to deal with it as a whole^ Its 
value is different according to its position in relation 
to the population. The highest values will be found in 
the centres of our great cities ; the lowest in the 
purely agricultural districts. 

Further con- The proposed taxation will be in proportion to the 
different values. Those using land of high values will 
contribute largely, whilst those using land of lower 
values will be asked for a correspondingly low contribu- 
tion. At the present time much local and county 
taxation is artificial and unfair. The burdens are borne 
by the occupiers in a certain district, often by those 
least able to bear them, whilst a large part of the 
benefit arising from such taxation is spread over a much 
wider area. Deal with the taxation of land values as a 
whole, in the way proposed, and agriculturists will be 
doubly relieved ; landowners in such districts will pay 
on low values, and agriculturists using the land will be 
relieved of many of the burdens they now bear as 
occupiers. Anollier point is raised. Some agricul- 
turists say that the fall in value of agricultural land 
has been so heavy that if Mr. John Stuart Mill's sug- 
gestion, that the nation should take the increment 
from a certain date, had been carried out, an enormous 
loss would have been made by the nation. These 
friends forget two things : — ist. If Mr. Mill's suggestion 
had been carried out, the drift of population from the 
agricultural districts to the centres of population would 
have been much smaller, and thus the fall in values of 
agricultural land would not have been so great. 2nd. The 
statement is utterly incorrect. Any decrease in values of 
agricultural land have been made up over and over again 
by the enormous increase in the values of town and city 
lands. Why, at the present time, so largely have the 
landowners of town and city lands profited by the incre- 
ment, that they have had it in their power to turn the 
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major part of the agricultural land of England into 
baronies, and yet enjoy princely incomes. 

It will be found, too, that as we increase taxation on 
land values, land will be cheapened, so that land now 
unoccupied will be thrown open for occupation ; land 
uncultivated or cultivated in an inferior way will be used 
for higher purposes, because, under a system of taxing 
the actual selling value of land, it would not answer 
the purpose of any owner to keep it for purposes lower 
than that for which it was suitable. With the natural 
redistribution of population which would follow, a state 
of prosperity will be produced all over the country, of 
which we know hut little at the present day. 

Another result will be that the very impediments 
which at the present time render difficult the acquisi- 
tion of land, such as the laws of entail, primogeniture, 
cheap transfer of land, &c., would be reformed, for the 
simple reason that owners would be in many cases 
anxious to sell part of their properties, and would 
therefore be the first to promote these changes, whereas 
at the present time they are so often the great hin- 
derers to the passing of reforms of this character. 

You will see that my remedy is in the direction of 
removing a burden which at present rests upon our 
fellow-countrymen through depriving them of the use 
of natural opportunities. It at the same time opens 
up to them those advantages, whilst leaving to 
the present owners not all that share of the value of 
the land which has been created by the people, but all 
that which is the result of their labour or the invest- 
ment of their capital. 

In a recent work by Rev. G. Smith, of Aberdeen, on 
the Book of Isaiah, he refers to the teaching in that book 
on the use of land. He maintains that Isaiah says 
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nothing about the peculiar land laws necessaiy for that 
or any other time, but that he lays down principles, and 
these principles are valid in every civilisation — viz., 
that God has made the land, not to feed the pride of 
the few, but the natural hunger of the many, and it is 
His will that the most be got out of a country's soil for 
the people of the country. I maintain that the remedy 
I have proposed is in harmony with this teaching ; it 
recognises the principles referred to ; it recognises, too, 
the complicated position of interests in land at the 
present time; and, I believe, suggests that which, if 
adopted, would place the people of the country again 
in their right position. It is a remedy that must be 
applied regularly and on an increasing scale, thus 
gradually removing the burden from labour and re- 
imposing it on land. 

It is not con. One Other word is needed to those Who, in reply to 
fiscation. ^^ proposals, wiU say that I am suggesting a measure 
which is nothing but pure confiscation, that theories of 
land ownership and taxation which may have been 
perfectly just in olden times, and even to-day for any 
new countries the British nation may find unoccupied, 
would be in direct defiance of the eighth command- 
ment if adopted in the United Kingdom in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century. I would remind such 
that this same argument applies with equal force 
to every Act of Parliament that has been passed which 
has taken from hitherto privileged classes rights and 
advantages in order that a share of those rights and 
advantages should be distributed amongst a lai^ger 
number of the community. In this direction I need 
only refer to the repeal of the Corn Laws — Free Trade 
(only now partial) — Reform Bills, Education Acts, En- 
dowed Schools Act, &c. I reply, however, the Parlia- 
ment of this country has in previous times sanctioned 
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laws which have imposed on the masses of the people 
of this country hardens which legitimately belonged to 
others. These laws ha¥e resulted in the facts already 
referred to> which may be summed up in one sentence, 
viz., that a large residuum of destitute poor are con- 
stantly being produced. Those Parliaments were 
elected under restricted franchises, and in their legis- 
lation appear to have looked at the interests of the few 
instead of the rights of the people as a whole. The 
people of the United Kingdom are gradually becoming 
enfranchised, and I hold that one of the first duties of 
a Parliament representative of the people should be to 
undo the wrong of former years. To claim compensa- 
tion for that which has been so unjustly taken for many 
years might be fairly considered — such, for example, as 
is demanded from landowners who are found to have 
succeeded to an estate without legal title. But I say 
let bygones be bygones ; as to the future, we must 
see that labour is freed from all fetters, and that land- 
owners bear that share of the country's burdens which 
is legitimately theirs. 

My time is more than exhausted, and though there Appeal 
is a great deal that might be said, I ask now only 
your earnest consideration of the facts touching our 
social position ; the causes that have led to this state 
of things ; the reasons why we as Christian men and 
as members of the Congregational Union should con- 
sider them ; and the direction in which we should look 
for a remedy. I have not approached this subject 
carelessly or without thought and study. I am fully 
sensible, too, of the responsibility attaching to anyone 
who ventures to speak strongly on a subject bristling as 
this does with difficulties, and touching interests of 
every description. 

I need hardly assure you that, interested as I am in 
the prosperity of our country, I should not venture to 
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propose anything that I believed was contrary to Chris- 
tian principle. But I am also persuaded that to be 
silent on such a subject, when you feel strongly, would 
be to play the part of a coward. Let those who differ 
state their objections ; but let none who call themselves 
followers of Christ rest content to sit with folded hands, 
preaching peace and contentment to those who are in 
distress and want, without making the least effort to 
find a remedy for that which it is possible to remedy. 
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English League for the Taxation of Land Valm$. — No. 3. 6d. per 100, 

Tl TMATION OF LAUD TALIS : 

What it would do. 

Would enable us to untax the people's bread, sugar, tea, and 
other necessaries of life. 

Would enable us to reduce the rates on houses. 

Would make building land cheaper. 

Would give us more, better, and cheaper houses. 

Would remedy the evils of overcrowding. 

Would provide more employment in the building and allied 
trades. 

Would give us sites for shops and business premises on 
-easier terms^ 

Would make it easier to establish factories and works in new 
positions where work could be carried on more economically and 
under better conditions. 

Would enable us to reduce the rates on machinery and 
manufacturing plant, which would mean more production and 
cheaper goods, more employment and higher wages. , 

Woidd make it easier for British manufactures to remain in the van of 
industrial progress. 

Would relieve agriculture by allowing improvements to be 
made without an increase of rates. 

Would make small holdings and allotments and sites for 
cottages more easily obtainable. 

Would stimulate mining industry, and give us cheaper coal 
and iron and steel and stone. 

Would benefit all the industries which depend on the products 
of mines and quarries. 

Would break down Land Monopoly. 

Would bring all land into use. 

Would increase the demand for labour, and so raise wages. 

Would make employment more steady, and enable its 
conditions to be improved. 

Would increase the production of wealth. 

Would ensure a more equitable distribution of wealth. 

Would destroy the power now possessed by monopolists to 
obstruct progress, hamper enterprise, and exploit labour. 

Would give equal opportunities to all to earn a livelihood by applying 
their labour, on just terms, to our common heritage, the land. 

Would benefit all who work with hand or brain. 

Would be an ideally just system of taxation. 

Would call on each citizen to contribute to the public revenue 
in exact proportion to the natural advantages with which he it 
entrusted by the community. 

Would enable the community to receive the benefit of the values which 
it creates itself. 

Would establish economic justice and freedom. 

Would remove the causes which produce poverty in the midst 
of plenty, rich idlers and industrious paupers, slums and alms- 
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Tl TMATM OF LANB VALUES: 

What it has done. 

A small instalment of the Taxation of Land Vaines was adopted in New 
Zealand in 1891, in New South Wales in 1896, in South Australia in 1884. and 
in Queensland in 1890. 

In 1898 the four Colonies having the Taxation of Land Values had an 
excess of immigration over emigration of 12,580 persons ; being a gain in each 
such Colony. The three Colonies having no such system of taxation lost that 
year, by an excess of emigrants over immigrants, 4,910 persons. The workers- 
naturally flock to the countries where earnings are highest and the conditions- 
of. labour are best. 

IN NEW ZEALAND. 

In 1 891 it saved New Zealand from the verge of ruin. 

In 1891 it solved the acute Unemployed Problem in New Zealand. 

In 1 891 it raised wages and shortened the hours of labour in New Zealand. 

In 1891 it stayed the flow of emigration from New Zealand. 

During the four years prior to its adoption in New Zealand the emigration 
exceeded the immigration by 17,789 persons. 

During the two years following its adoption the immigration into New^ 
Zealand exceeded the emigration by 15,370 persons. 

In 1893 it saved New Zealand from some of the worst effects of the great 
Australasian Bank Panic. 

In 1900 it enabled New Zealand to remit ;f 160,000 of Customs Duties, and 
to reduce Railway Fares and Freights by ;f 75,000. 

In Palmerston North, N.Z., one of the first towns to adopt the new method 
of raising municipal revenues, during the three years after its adoption 200 houses 
were erected as against 50 houses during the preceding three years. ' 

IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 

In 1896, the year of its adoption, wages increased, and the opportunities for 
work became more plentiful. 

During the four years prior to its adoption the number of the Unemployed 
registered with the Labour Bureau was respectively 18,600, 12,145, ^3.575i and 
14,062. ' 

During the three years immediately following its adoption the numbers were* 
6,427, 4,167, and 3.483. 

In 1897, the year following its adoption, the vast Peel River Estate, previously 
withheld from use, was cut up into farm lots and oflered at auction. 

During the three years immediately following its adoption, the area of land 
under cultivation increased by 905,867 acres — an increase of 50 per cent, over 
the entire area previously under cultivation. 

Despite an unprecedented drought, New South Wales has been steadily 
prosperous since it adopted the Taxation of Land Values. 

IN QUEENSLAND. 

In this Colony the Taxation of Land Values has been adopted for Municipal 
purposes only ; hence its beneficial economic efiiects, more especially its eflects- 
on the condition of labour, have not been so marked as in New Zealand and 
New South Wales. The Municipal Ofl&cials, however, are unanimous in their 
expression of approval of the justice and beneficial effects of the new method of 
assessment. 

Finally, The Hon. Richard J. Seddpn, Premier of New Zealand, the Hon. 
G. H. Reid, late Premier of New South Wales, and the Hon. F. W. Holder. 
Premier of South Australia, are unanimous in their approval of that equitable 
and beneficial method of raising Public Revenues, known as 

THE TAXATION OF LAND VALUES. 



Join the English League for the Taxation of Land Values, 376 and 
377. Strand, London, W.C. Minimum Subscription, 15. a year. 

The monthly paper of ,the League, Lani Valties, is posted each month to 
every Member who pays an Annual Subscription of 25. 6d. or more to the 
League Funds. 
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NATIONALISATION 
OF THE LAND. . . 
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TnnHE fundamental principles that must never be lost sight 
^ I ^ of in dealing with land are that it is a necessary of life, 
and that the quantity of it is limited. From these two 
facts it follows that the use of it must be the common right to 
all who live ; and that the appropriation of any portion of it by 
any individuals can only be at the expense of others. 

That land is a necessary of life is true in a sense of which it is 
not true of anything else, excepting, indeed, the air we breathe, 
of which there is no occasion here to speak, because it has not 
yet been found possible to monopolize air as private property 
No article of food, however necessary, is the only article of food 
on which human beings can live ; but human beings must live 
upon the earth before they can eat, and in order to eat. There- 
fore, in a country where all the soil of the earth has become 
private property, those who are not the owners of that property 
can only live upon it by the permission of those who are. It is 
conceivable that those who are the owners might concede this 
permission to their fellow-creatures from purely benevolent 
motives — as a matter of fact it is not found that they do. With 
some exceptions, so insignificant as not to be worth taking into 
account, it is found that the owners of land sell permission to 
live upon it, either for as much as they can get, or for as much 
as they can get .without trouble ; that is to say, either for rent 
or rack-rent. It is obvious that this rent, levied by some human 
beings upon others for the mere right to live somewhere, con- 
stitutes a heavy initiatory burden upon all who have to pay it ; 



and, as such, a serious obstacle to their power of contributing to 
the general wealth of the community as well as to their own 
well-being. 

Rentt however, does not <;top here. Where the land is 
monopolised as private property, men are not only obliged to 
pay rent for permission to live : they are also obliged to pay 
rent for permission to fertilize, to enrich, or otherwise to 
improve the land belonging to other people. The landowner 
requires other men to pay him rent for permission to make 
money for him, leaving to those other men just enough margin 
of benefit to themselves to make it better worth while to accept 
the bargain than to die. For where all land is private property, 
the landowner can always say of such a bargain to other men. 
** You may take it or leave it ; " and whatever over and above 
this margin is left, where land is private property, is left only, 
1st, either from benevolence ; 2ndly, from indolence ; or 3rdly, 
from the competition of other countries where land is not 
equally monopolised. If a man wishes by the labour of his 
hands to turn into a fertile garden a patch of barren soil monop- 
olised by a landowner ; if he wishes, by the expenditure of his 
capital, to make one acre of land near a town, bringing the land- 
lord £1 per annum, worth £1,000 per annum ; if he wishes by 
the use of his own brain and the capital of bis friends to open 
out Uiineral wealth unsuspected beneath the soil a landowner has 
monopolised ; the landowner is not content with claiming as his 
own at the end of a term this wealth so brought forth by others, 
but he also makes them pay, year by year, for his permission to 
enrich him by their labour, their money, or their intellect. 

It cannot need much argument to shew that this process must 
impoverish the nation that permits it to go on. The exaction 
of rent must, of necessity, be a cheqk upon all enterprise and 
energy; for it at once diminishes the motive for energy by 
diminishing its reward, and also checks the extension of enter- 
prise by drawing off the profits resulting from its exercise. Yet 
the arbitrary power to exact rent for land for homes is probably 
even more mischievous than the exaction of rent for land to be 
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used for agricultural and industrial purposes : since the burden 
thus laid upon the workers of a nation forces them to live in 
homes where disease is rife, growth is stunted, life shortened, 
vice encouraged, and moral energy deadened. Where the land- 
owner, dwelling in a park two miles in circumference, draws the 
means to do so from the rents paid bj a population that are 
crowded together in squalid homes, he not only drains the profits 
of their labour from them to his own personal benefit, but, in the 
process of doing so, he reduces them to a condition of moral, 
mental, and physical weakness, which, while it makes them 
incapable of resisting his exactions, makes them at the same 
time less and less able to constitute a flourishing nation in spite 
of those exactions. 

To this system, therefore, of land monopoly, or private 
property in land, must be attributed the greater part of the 
poverty to be found in the most civilised portions of the globe ; 
and whatever other reforms, social, moral, political, or economical, 
might be carried out in any >nation where private property in 
land prevails, those reforms must always <steadily tend to 
enrich the landowners, and cannot possibly have a permanent 
effect in improving the relative position of the other dwellers 
upon the soil, so long as those dwellers are dependent upon 
the landowners for permission to dwell and labour there, and 
must pay toll to the landowners on all gains from whatever 
source. 

There is, perhaps, one reform — a moral one — which would 
render private proverty in land comparatively harmless in the 
community that permitted it to exist. If all those who own 
land were to be pure and perfect Christians, animated in all 
their dealings with their fellow-creatures wholly by a spirit of 
active and disinterested benevolence, then the evils of private 
property in land would be limited to such as might arise from 
deficiencies in the energy, enterprise, or intelligence of land- 
owners. Even so, private property in land would check the 
exercise of those qualities in the mass of the nation, unless 
shared equally by the landowning class. But it is scarcely 



necessary to say, that no competent statesman or law-giver 
will permit privileges to remain, on the plea that if wielded 
only by men and women who were perfectly good, they might 
do little liarm. 

Among those who see the evils of our present system 
of land monopoly, there are many who believe that these 
evils tnight be to a great degree, if not entirely, met by a wider 
extension of it — by facilitating and encouraging the acquisition 
of land as private property by a larger part of the nation. 
And looking at the question from the point of view of those who 
are to reap the benefits of owning the land, it is undoubtedly 
true that the nation would be better and happier if these 
benefits were distributed among a larger number of individuals. 
There would be greater happiness for a greater number ; there 
would be all the advantages of that greater comfort, greater 
morality, better education, and more activity in agriculture, 
industry, and commerce, which results from a wider diffusion 
"of comfort and ease among a larger proportion of the population. 
But althgugh there would remain fewer to suffer the evils of 
being disinherited from the land, it does not follow that the 
misery and dependence of those who so remain will not be 
intensified rather than diminished ; on the contrary, history, and 
the experience of nations where private property in land is 
widely spread, rather tend to show that it will. The abolition 
of the laws of primogeniture, entail, and settlement; the 
introduction of registration, and all the other measures for 
simplifying and facilitating the sale and purchase of land in 
small quantities, commonly known in England as " freeing the 
land," (including the enfranchisement of leaseholds,) although 
having a tendency to mitigate the evils of private property in 
land by leaving fewer sufferers from it, cannot, even under the 
most favourable view of such schemes, be looked upon as 
anything better than palliatives. But there is another and not 
less serious objection to them. They are intended, in popular 
phraseology, to give' free access to the land ; but they are not 
in any way calculated to keep that access open. They make 



DO effectual provision against the future accumulation of land 
in a few hands arising from accumulation of wealth and 
resultant power to purchase. Like all other schemes for the 
simple re-distribution of property, they are open to the objection 
that time, by giving scope to the cumulative effects of the 
superior skill, wealth, or luck of individuals, will always 
re-introduce those terrible inequalities of fortune which are the 
bane of society. Legislation to secure ** free land ** will, there- 
fore, only make fewer paupers, and after a time will not do 
even that; unless accompanied by legislation limiting the 
power of acquisition, gift, or inheritance. 

Another, and much more effective scheme, is to lay heavy 
taxation on landed property ; taxation so heavy, as, in the first 
place, to give to the State a large proportion of the rent ; and, 
in the second place, taxation, which being levied alike upon 
land which is or is not paying rent to its owner, will be a 
strong inducement to that owner to let it to any one who will 
at least defray the taxes. This scheme might insure that 
no one could own land with a view to pecuniary profit by 
letting it out; but, nevertheless, it has very serious defects, 
and would no more " free " the land than the " Free Land ** 
scheme would. The first defect that presents itself is, that 
the whole taxation, whatever it might be, would practically 
be paid by the tenant. If the taxation amounted only to an 
equitable rent, the landlord would lay on a rack-rent, and pocket 
the difference. If, with a view to preventing this contingency, 
the tax levied was so high as to equal the highest rent that 
could by any possibility be exacted from the unfortunate tenant, 
the tenant would have to pay the whole of it, and the only 
advantage then gained would be the comparatively small one, 
that poor men; would no longer be induced to purchase land 
in order to let it out for profit. But rich men would still be 
able to own it as an instrument of pleasure or power, and could 
still keep their fellow-men out of its use; for it would still be 
open to. the millionaire to hold vast tracts of land as hunting 
or sporting grounds ; and the politician, even though he could 
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no longer make money by letting his land, yet could still decide 
which among his fellow-men shall be permitted to dwell m 
their native land and pay the taxes of the country, while they 
obey his orders and vote as he chooses under penalty of 
expatriation. Again, this scheme of taxation would effect no 
improvement in the homes of the people ; on the contrary, it 
would tend to make them worse than they arei It would have 
one good effect, and one only. If taxation equal to the highest 
rent that could possibly be exacted were really levied on the 
whole land of the country, no other taxes (or rates) would be 
necessary. The land tax would pour into the public purse 
more than sufficient for all public expenditure. But this 
advantage would be weighted with such serious evils that the 
remedy would be nearly as bad as the malady. If this is 
to be the only remedy, the whole and always increasing rental 
value of the land must go into the hands of the Executive 
Administration of the country under penalty of being otherwise 
grasped, as now, by the landowners. The probable effect of this 
upon public expenditure will be easily perceived ; and it would 
need the Government of the nation to be much wiser and more 
honest than governments have ever hitherto been, or than they 
are ever likely to be under a system of private property in land, 
to secure that all such expenditure should be reproductive and 
for the benefit of the people, rather than directed to warlike and 
other objects not less mischievous and immoral than those to 
which rent is applied now that it goes into the hands of private 
individuals. 

What system then would secure to a nation the fullest 
advantage that can be derived from its native soil? If the 
use of that soil is the common right of all who live upon it, 
and if the appropriation of it by any individuals can only be at 
the expense of others, it follows that the land should be the 
common property of the nation as s^ whole, and that the use of 
it by any and every individual must be secured under conditions 
carefully devised to give the individual the utmost benefit 
consistent with the like benefits to others. No individual mpst 



be able to lay down the conditions under which another may 
dwell or labour on the land of their common birth, to extort 
by such conditions from him the product of his labour, or to 
deny to him the opportunity of employing it. Nor must there 
be any limit, other than the limitations of the powers of nature, 
to his enjoyment of that common native land as a home. In 
order, also, that all' may derive an equally fair share of advantage 
from the fertility of their native soil, those who are so situated 
as to obtain the most from that fertility, must give an equiva- 
lent for their special advantages by the payment of rent into 
the National Exchequer, thereby diminishing the burden of the 
general taxation. 

The advantage of holding the land as national property, and 
of refusing to individuals the power to permanently appropriate 
the exclusive right to it, is not only, perhaps not even chiefly, 
that it prevents the diversion of the profits from the land into 
private hands, and secures the agricultural, mineral, and resi- 
dential value of it for public uses so far as needed for them ; 
but it is still more that the nationalisation of the land would 
secure, so far as the political liberty and general intelligence 
of the nation can go, that monopoly of the land shall not be 
used by private individuals as a means of extortion and oppres- 
sion, and that the use of it shall be thrown freely open to the 
needs of the people for their dwellings, and to their industry 
and intelligence for all other purpos3s. The nationalisation of 
the land would not be a security against political corruption ; 
but it would afford less opportunity for such than does private 
ownership. It would not be a cure for all political, moral, and 
social evils ; political liberty, intelligence, and a general raising 
of the moral standard of human life must be looked to for wide- 
spread and permanent reform ; but the nationalisation of the 
land is calculated to do more than any other single measure ; 
economically, by placing at the disposal and using for the 
profit of all, the land, without which labour can do nothing; 
politically, socially, and morally, by removing a fundamental 
source of inequality and a potent means of oppression and 
demoralisation. 
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20 LAND VALUES IN PARLIAMENT. 

between the Town Council of Edinburgh and the Duke of 
Buccleuch. The city required land for the purpose of erecting new 
gas works in the neighbourhood of Granton, but within the territory 
of the borough. The ground extended to 105 acres, and it was 
partly built upon, but the average price at which it was rated was 
£$ I05. per acre. At thirty years purchase the amount would be 
£i6s per acre, or a total value for the ground of ;f 17,300. How 
much had the city of Edinburgh to pay for that ground ? No less 
than ;^i 24,000, or 212 years purchase of the rating value. There- 
fore he contended that, under the existing law, which this Bill 
would go a little, not the whole, way to remedy, a state of matters 
existed which was perfectly legal but socially scandalous. It was 
time that these estate owners came to the full burden of their 
responsibilities as members of the community in or near which 
their property was situated. 

This Bill was not a mere rating reform. It would promote 
civic development on proper lines, and do much to alleviate many 
of the sordid conditions of life amongst the poor, and its effect 
would not confiscate but would eradicate what, in his opinion, was 
the constant confiscation of the values contributed to the land by 
the community. Opposition to this reform would provoke discon- 
tent and poverty, and might lead to violent efforts for a more 
drastic reform. In a matter of this kind, going so near the roots of 
our social system, the Parliament which gave promptly, gave 
twice. If we were too tardy in our legislation we might find that 
we would be too late altogether for moderation in this reform. He 
commended the Bill to the House as one which would essentially 
make for the peace and welfare of the community. 



Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman (Stirling Burghs) said this 
subject was one which excited the greatest interest in many parts 
of the country, and yet, during the whole of the discussion, the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Local Government Board had 
been practically the sole occupant of the Treasury Bench. Of 
course every one recognised how competent, the hon. gentlenaan 
was to deal with subjects of this kind, and what his knowledge on 
the subject was, but the Government appeared not to have 
realised the fact that this was no mere whim or notion of his 
hon. friend the Member for Camberwell. This was not a question 
of coquetting in an amiable sort of way with some strange doctrines. 
The object of the Bill was one which attracted the warmest 
appreciation and approval throughout the country. The hon. and 
learned Member for Stretford had asked what was the real 
principle of the Bill. He would say what he considered to be the 
principal and main object of the Bill. It was the recognition of 
the distinction between site value and structural value. It was 
the recognition of the fact that they had separate values; that 
they advanced or receded on altogether different scales and some- 
times in opposition to each other. He thought that once they 
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recognised that fact, they were led directly to the purpose of the 
Bill — that it should be incumbent on the local authorities to 
ascertain and record those separate values. The further action 
which should be taken was left to the local authorities themselves, 
except that the Bill excluded existing contracts. 

This extreme moderation on the part of his hon. friend had 
been seized on by hon. gentlemen opposite as a fault in the Bill. 
He believed the opinion of the country would have supported his 
hon. friend if he had dealt a little more valiantly with existing 
contracts. That might have been done without creating any 
terrifying precedents. Sir Robert Peel dealt in a more manful 
way with existing contracts when he introduced the income tax in 
1842 ; but his hon. friend, coming upon somewhat degenerate 
days, had yielded to what he believed to be the general sentiment, 
and had omitted existing contracts altogether. The advantages of 
this recognition of site values as apart from the general value of the 
hereditament, were clearly set out in the report of the Minority 
Commissioners. They pointed, first of all, to the fact that the 
benefit of municipal and other improvements attached to the site, 
and, therefore, if a tax were necessary at all, it ought to be in 
proportion to the site value. It was not the house, but the site, 
that was increased in value. Here was a case of the value that 
had been given to land within quite recent years by a great public 
improvement. The Manchester Ship Canal, which was largely 
made with the money that was found by the City of Manchester, 
had the effect of raising the value of land on the TrafFord Park 
estate from £7.^ an acre to £\,^\o an acre within the years of its 
construction. That was a proof, surely, that there was a case for 
saying that land so artificially increased in value should contribute 
to the very expensive processes by which that new value was given. 

The Minority Commissioners further pointed out that if more 
of the burden of rates was thrown on the site, the proportion left 
to be borne by the buildings would be diminished, and this would 
weigh with builders. Then there was the question of overcrowding, 
which, of course, was part of the same matter, and which was 
greatly aggravated by the present system. The rating of sites, in 
the opinion of the Commissioners, would help to mitigate this evil; 
and, if it was objected that it ran in any way counter to established 
principles, they pointed out that a structure was, after all, perish- 
able property, but that the site was permanent property, which 
rather increased than diminished in value. These were the sort of 
arguments, of which they had not heard much in that debate, by 
which the Minority Commissioners supported this proposal. The 
most urgent matter of all seemed to be to break down the 
ring fence which was in some places established round a 
rising and prosperous community by the owner or owners, 
who withheld their land from building in order to gain the 
benefit in the increased value. PubHc energy or private enterprise 
increased the value of the property, and why should it not be 
assessed ? They wished to prevent the occupiers from actually 
suflfering in their health, comfort, and convenience, by the action 
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of such owners, for suffering was caused, and an insanitary 
condition of things was created by the circumscription of a 
community. Anything which tended to distribute the burden more 
equably, and to prevent such evils, deserved the favourable con- 
sideration of Parliament. This Bill represented a desirable 
reform in the interests, not only of urban communities but of the 
whole people, and he gave it his heartiest support. 

[The motion for the Second Reading of the Bill was defeated 
by 13 votes, viz., 183 against 170.] 
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THE OHEMPLOTED ANDTHE UNO QUESTIOR 



To the Editor of tbe " Women's Corner " of the " Co-OperatiTO Hews " [9/12/03] . 



D^AR Madam, — As usually happens, when the suffering due to 
want of employment becomes too acute to be hidden, and when 
processions of the workless arouse the pity of the charitable and 
the fears of the selfish, we are deluged with " schemes '* for dealing 
with the unemployed problem, and its esseatial simplicity is hidden 
under a cloud of conflicting proposals. 

Even the most promising-looking of these " schemes " — farm- 
colcMiies, or the like, under public management — proves on 
examination to be of no use as a solution, and not of much use 
even as a palliative. If none but those who are already suited for 
farm work are sent to the colonies, only the merest fringe of the 
unemployed will be benefited. If all unemployed are sent, many 
will be quite unfit for the work to which they are set, and will 
probably be made unfit for some other sort of work, at which they 
are already capable, if only they could get it. For, however many 
the unemployed in the mass may be, when we come to ** set them 
to work '* they must be dealt with in detail. They have not been 
thrown out of work all at once and kll out of the same trade — as 
if; say, an enormous factory, employing many thousands of 
" hands," had been suddenly closed up or burnt down. They have 
been quietly squeezed out, one or two at a time, here and there, 
from this trade and that and the other, by a general contraction 
of industry over a large number of trades. What is the sense of 
sending a watchmaker "back to the land"?-^-as if h6 had ever 
left it ! He wants to make watches, which he could probably do 
well, though the State could hardly set him to do it. But why 
should the State, except as a despairing confession of failure, set 
him to hoe turnips, which he wG|ild most likely do badly ? 

What is wanted is, not a scheme for inventing " some sort of** 
work for the unemployed, but such a reform as will cause or allow 
industry in general to expand, and thus enable each industry to 
absorb its own unemployed for work which they ate already used 
to. If the State, instead of organising work for the unemployed, 
in a hurry and mostly^ in order to prevent a riot, will simply 
remove the State-made hindrances which prevent the unemployed 
from employing each other, the solution of the problem would not 
be far to seek. 



It does not matter much where, by wajr of illustration, one 
begins. There is, for instance, the house famine. Many builders 
are out of work. Why can't the out-of-work builders find 
employment in putting up the needed houses ? If they were all 
busy at this, they would soon '' make work " for quarrymen, brick- 
makers, sawyers, ironfounders, and many others by their demand 
for bmlding materials; and for shoemakers, tanners, tailors, 
weavers, food-producers, and many other tradesmen, by their now 
''effective" demand for the satisfaction of their personal needs. 
Thus the good times in the great building industry would produce 
a general improvement all round; so true is it that, even in 
matters of trade, " we are members one of another." 

But the builders cannot build houses unless they can get land 
to build them on. Similarly, the quarrymen, brickmakers, food- 
producers, require access to land; the iron, and the coal for 
smelting it, come from land ; the weaving-shed and the boot factory 
must be built on land. The fact is, of course, that ** land is the 
mother and labour is the father of all wealth,'* and that the 
reason why willing men, who are now out of work, cannot employ 
themselves in the mutual production and exchange of all the good 
things they are suffering for want of, is that land monopoly denies 
them access to land. 

Almost everyone now sees that the taxation of land according 
to its value would force vacant building lots into use and give the 
building industry' a great boom. If it did no more than this, it 
would go a long step towards solving the unemployed problem. 
But what taxation of land values would do for building land it 
would do also for quarrying and mining and farming lands, for land 
wanted for any industrial use. If the [late Conservative] Govern- 
ment had been in earnest about the unemployed question, instead of 
inventing new statutory committees, which are already found to 
be practically useless, it would at least have allowed the House of 
Commons, and urged the House of Lords, to pass through its re- 
maining stages the Land Values Assessment and Rating Bill, which 
had already secured a second reading by a majority of 90 votes ; 
taking care, of course, that the Bill was extended so as to include the 
rural as well as the urban districts. — I am, yours faithfully, 

Fredk. Vsrindbr. 
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STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES. 



Object of the League. 

The object of this League is to secure the Taxation of 
Laud Values. 

Meaning of Land Values. 

By Land Values we mean the values which most plots of 
land have apart from any structures or improvements in or upon 
them. In other words, Land Value denotes the unimproved value 
of land itself, as distinguished from any additional value due to 
the expenditure of labour or capital upon it. Land Values there- 
fore are not created by the labour or expenditure of individual 
landholders, as such, upon their plots. Land Values arise from the 
universal need of mankind to make use of the free gifts of nature — 
the land and the stores which it contains. They vary according 
to the natural advantages Attaching to different pieces of land, 
and according to the need and ability of the population to make 
use of those advantages. To be more precise: the unimproved 
value of any plot of land — whether urban or agricultural, whether 
it has minerals or stone beneath it, or water upon it — depends 
first on the degree of its superiority to the worst land in use, and 
secondly, on the numbers, energy, and ability of the community. 

The Taxation of Land Values would be Just. 

Since Land Values are the outcome of the presence and 
energy of the community, by taking them we should be securing 
for public use what is essentially a public fund. By the Taxation 
of Land Values no one would be deprived of the return due to his 
own labour or outlay, but everyone would be called on to con- 
tribute to the public revenue in exact proportion to the natural 



advantages with which he is entrusted by the community^ that Is, 
in proportion to the value of the land which he holds. 



The Taxation of Land Values would promote 
general prosperity and remove social evils. 

The Taxation of Land Values, under which all would pay 
according to the value of the privileges they enjoy under the pro- 
tection of the State, would be just and equitable. Such a system 
of taxation would also promote general prosperity, and tend to 
remove the causes of the worst social evils. It is unjust that the 
unimproved value of land, which is created by the community and 
required for public uses, should be appropriated by private 
individuals. From this injustice numerous evils flow, which would 
disappear if taxation were levied according to the unimproved 
value of land. Public revenues have now to be raised by taxes 
and rates on the processes, products, and earnings of industry. 
The result of such taxation is that industry is hampered, earnings 
are diminished, and commodities are made scarcer and dearer. 
For example, the present local rates, so far as they are levied on 
the value of buildings, restrict the supply of buildings and increase 
their cost. Under the present rating system the use of land is 
taxed ; but land, however valuable it may be, if it is not used, is 
not taxed. The result is that landholders often find it advanta- 
geous to withhold land from uses to which it could be put with 
advantage to the community. The development of fresh districts 
and the fiill utilisation of the old, which are matters of vital 
importance to a growing population, are thus delayed and prevented. 
In particular, the present rating system, which exempts valuable 
land from taxation if it is vacant, and imposes heavy burdens on 
new premises as soon as they are occupied, is the chief cause of 
the prevalent lack of house-room, with its attendant evils of over- 
crowding and high rents. In general, while taxation is not levied 
according to land value, landholders are enabled to set up a kind 
of land monopoly, which hinders the normal development of the 
community ; the price to be paid for the use of land of all kinds is 
artificially inflated; a powerful privileged class is created whose 
principal interest is to secure the largest possible profit at the 
expense of the rest of the community; the natural ^opportunities 
for labour and production are restricted, and earnings, in spite of 
all increase in productive power, tend to remain at the bar* 
subsistence leveL 
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The Taxation of Land Values would make the 
national resources more freely available to 

industry. 

If we taxed land according to its unimproyed value, the natural 
outlt^sior industry would be more freely available to labour and 
capital. Landholders would no longer be encouraged to keep 
back some land frt>m use and enabled to exact inflated prices for 
other land. The production of wealth — of buildings and all other 
material commodities — would bo stimulated. If urban and 
suburban land were taxed on its true unimproved value, irrespective 
of the use to which it happens to be put or not to be put, the iron 
girdle of land monopoly which now confines every large town and 
industrial centre, every village and hamlet, would be broken 
through, and we should have more and cheaper dwelling houses, 
shops, offices, warehouses and factories. If rural land were taxed 
on its true unimproved value, greater facilities would be granted 
to cultivators; allotments and small holdings would be more 
numerous, and the land would be used in ways more advantageous 
to the workers. If mineral and stone bearing lands were taxed on 
their true unimproved value, whether they happened to be worked 
or not, mining industry would be stimulated and its products 
cheapened. A further stimulus would be given to industry by . 
the concurrent remission of the taxes and rates which are now 
levied on the processes and products of industry. If we are to 
enjoy freedom of trade and industry, we must not only abolish the 
customs duties -on imports, but we must also cease to levy rates 
and taxes, as we do at present, on buildings, on agricultural 
improvements, on mining works, on factories and plant and 
machinery of all kinds. By the transfer of the burden of taxaticm 
on to Land Values production would be increased and the prices 
of commodities lowered ; the conditions of labour of aU kinds would 
be improved; wages would be higher and employment more 
regular, and the foundation would be laid of equitable relations 
between man and man. 

The urgent and fundamental character of the 

reform. 

While taxation is not levied in proportion to Land Value, the 
mass of the people must remain impoverished. The more they 
struggle the tighter do their bonds become. As they advance aloD( 



the road of human progress the higher becomes the toll levied upon 
them ,by monopoly. The more they increase their productive 
power the larger becomes the tribute demanded for the use of the 
primary necessity of life — the land. Every invention, every increase 
in population, every improvement in the general condition of 
of society, raises Land Values ; and whatever may be eflfected by 
other reforms, the foundation of justice and prosperity can only be 
well and truly laid by the Taxation of Land Values. 

In the taxation of Land Values we advocate a simple but 
fundamental and far-reaching reform, and we appeal to all 
reformers who desire the progress of humanity to aid our efforts 
and to join our League. 

Signed, by order of the Committee, 

FREDK. VERINDER, General Secretary. 
Offices: 376 & 377 Strand, London, W.C. 
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more to its Funds. 
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THE fiOVERNMERTJlMB THE UHEMPLOYEB. 



By FREDK. VERINDER, 
General Secretary, English League for the Taxation of Land Values. 



(Reprinted, by special permission, from The Tribune, June is/, 1906.^ 



The Prime Minister at the Albert Hall. 

It has often struck me as curious that, in all the discussion of 
the unemployed question during the past few months, I do not 
remember to have seen any reference to one of the most significant 
and hopeful paragraphs in the great speech at the Albert Hall, im 
which the Prime Minister laid down the lines on which he was ta 
fight the General Election. I mean the paragraph in which^ 
referring to urban social questions, he closely linked the problem 
of unemployment with the " reform of the land system and the 
rating system, in which," he added, ** I include the imposition of a 
rate on ground values." Earlier in his speech he had hinted at a. 
national tax on land values also. 

It may help even some of those who, on other grounds, are in* 
favour of the taxation and rating of land values, if we inquire how 
such a reform would help to solve the labour problem, and 
especially the problem of the unemployed. By the unemployed 
problem I mean the question which presents itself whenever 
numbers of men who are willing and able to work are unable to get. 
work to do. Those who cannot or will not work belong, of course, 
to another category, and must be dealt with by other means. But 
as the " unemployables " are largely recruited from the ranks of 
the ** unemployed," any reform which reduces the number of the 
latter is likely to simplify the difficulty of dealing with the former. 
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The Meaning of Bbthesda. 

Let us set up a sort of working model of the unemployed 
problem. 

A few years ago a large Yiumber of men were out of work in a 
Welsh , valley. The ci^use was, in form, a strike. In essence it - 
was the denial by Lord Penrhyn to a large number of workers, 
skilled and unskilled, of the right of access to land — to the slate 
quarry of which he claimed to be the owner, and in which these 
men had been wont to exercise their industry. The number and 
character of the men affected and the striking personality of Lord 
Penrhyn made an extraordinary impression on the public mind 
and concentrated a painful attention on Bethesda. But not many 
people realised that the crowd of men, able and willing to work, 
and yet starving for want of work> in that mountain Village formed 
only a part of the evil for which the dispute was responsible. The 
idleness of the quarrymen meant the unemployment of railwaymen 
on the line which exists mainly to carry slates from Bethesda to 
Port Penrhyn ; of clerks at the port, who should have been 
invoicing the slates ; of sailors on the laid- up ships, which should 
have had the slates for their cargoes. 

The quarrymen, shut out by Lord Penrhyn from their labour 
on the mountain-side, were reduced to a state of starvation, 
tempered by the generosity of trade unionists and newspaper 
readers. As a consequence, the Bethesda shopkeepers, who 
looked to live by supplying the quarry men's needs, wexe ** out of 
work " ; they had no customers. * Their orders to wholesale houses 
if ell off; the wholesalers lessened their demands on manufacturers 
and importers of goods. Here and there, often in places far remote 
from Bethesda, clerks and warehousemen, bootmakers and 
weavers, and so on — here a man and there a man or two, in all 
fiorts of businesses, productive and distributive — were dispensed 
with owing to a " falling off of trade.** Probably very few of the 
victims understood that the ** falling off" was due to the fact that 
some 3,000 workers were idle at Bethesda. It is obviously 
impossible to work out all the consequences of the closing of the 
quarry. I have myself heard of a Welsh clerk seeking work in 
London, and of twelve London painters losing a good job in North 
Wales, for no other reason than that the quarrymen were prevented 
from exercising their industry. 

The True Treatment. 

Now, let 14s, in imagination, collect all these out-of-works into 
one place. We have a large, typical, and perfectly genuine 
Ainemployed demonstration — men of all sorts : quarrymen, clerks, 
railway workers, warehousemen, sailors, factory hands, shopmen, 
porters, dock labourers, etc., etc., skilled and unskilled. Of course, 
•** something must be done." The kind-hearted, coming on the 



crowdy as it were, suddenly, and realising the misery it represents, 
suggest charity. Lord Rosebery hands the whole crowd over to 
the Salvation Army, and retires to his own tent. Mr. Balfour 
passes it on to a statutory Distress Committee, wliich is to find or 
invent work, after it has finished wrangling about its officials' 
salaries. Yet we, who have seen the crowd grow, know that there 
is no real necessity for soup kitchens, or '' grants of public money 
for the unemployed," or for ^rm colonies, or for distress 
committees — ^that none of these things touch the root of the matter. 
The one simple thing that is wanted is that the quarry which Lord 
Penrhyn closed should be opened again. Open the land to labour, 
and the unemployed will set each other to work. 

Lord Penrhyn and the Rates. 

During the struggle Lord Penrhyn applied for and obtained a 
large reduction of his rates on the ground that the earnings of the 
quarry had been reduced in consequence of the dispute. The 
rateable value was reduced from ;f 24,800 (based upon a production 
of 96,000 tons of slate) to ;^io,5i4 (production of 40,700 tons). 
This concession obviously strengthened the hands of his lordship 
by lessening his outgoings, while the other parties to the dispute 
and their fellow sufferers were weakened by having to make up 
their landlord's deficiencies. 

Suppose that the Assessment Committee had held and 
exercised the power to refuse him a reduction, and had instead — 
looking only to the public value of the quarry — insisted on levying 
the rates on its full value, considered as an opportunity for the 
employment of labour. The pressure of local taxation would soon 
have forced open the door which Lord Penrhyn had closed against 
the quarrymen. In other words, the Bethesda unemployed problem 
would have been solved by the taxation of land values. 

Tax Land to Build Houses. 

It is not without significance that the Prime Minister, in the 
speech already referred to, coupled the housing question with the 
unemployed problem. That we should have at once a " house 
famine " and un^ployed builders would seem ridiculous if it were 
not the natural result of the vicious " land system and rating 
system," which the Ministry is pledged to reform. '* Back to the 
land " as a remedy for unemployment means much more than the 
transplanting of a few urban out-of-works to experimental farm 
colonies. It means the opening up of the land to all those primary 
productive industries upon which the prosperity of every other 
industry depends ; the opening up of agricultural, mining, quarry- 
ing, building lands to the labour, which is waiting to turn them to 
industrial uses. The taxation of land values, by breaking down 
the ring fence of monopoly which throttles the development of our 
towns, would give an immense impetus to the great building 



industry. Directly or indirectly, every industry would feel the 
benefit of it. Our present rating system, as a recent Royal Com- 
mission told us, makes houses *' fewer and dearer and worse." In 
New Zealand, when they began to tax land values, there were very 
soon many more houses, and there were no unemployed builders. 

The Government may presently attempt to do something to 
help the victims of unemployment by tinkering, as they are asked 
to do, the Act passed by Mr. Balfour. But the first important step 
towards a real remedy for this social disease will have been taken 
when the Local Government Board brings before Parliament the 
proposals for land valuation which it is to prepare after the Easter 
recess. If the taxation of land values is to be something more than 
a ** new source of revenue " for urban councils, there must then be 
levied upon this new valuation, at once general and uniform, a tax 
which shall also be general and uniform. 
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BY FBEDEKICK YEBINDEB, 
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Taxation may create monopolies, or it may prevent them ; it may diffuse 
wealth, or it may concentrate it ; it may promote liberty and equality of rights, 
or it may tend to the establishment of tyranny and despotism ; it may be used 
to bring about reforms, or it may be so laid as to aggravate existing grievances 
and foster hatred and dissension among classes ; taxation may be so controlled 
by the skilful hand as to give free scope to every opportunity for the creation 
of wealth or for the advancement of all true interests of States and cities, or it 
niay be so shaped by ignoramuses as to place a dead weight on a community in 
the race for industrial supremacy. — Prof, Ely^ " Taxation in American States 
and Cities^'' p. 55. 




i^HE interest in questions of taxation, now so generally- 
apparent, is no new thing. For more than five 
centuries — from the march of the Kentish men on 
London under Wat Tyler to protest against an 
obnoxious poll tax, to the march of the East End 
match girls on Westminster to protest against Mr. 
Lowe's proposed tax on matches — there has never been wanting 
either the disposition or the occasion to criticise the methods by 
which funds have been raised to meet the nation's expenses. A 
question of taxation led to the civil war which cost an English king 
his head ; another question of taxation lost to Britain her American 
colonies. One of the greatest and most costly agitations of the 
present century had for its object the Kepeal of the Corn Laws — 
again a question of taxation. In our own generation, the taxation 
of land values has assumed an importance which even the most 
exciting happenings in foreign politics have been unable to over- 
shadow. In Parliament and at bye-elections, in the correspondence 
columns of the newspapers and in the halls of working men's clubs, 
in the lecture-rooms of economic learning and at street corners, the 
relations of taxation to land and labour, its bearings upon the 
housing and health of the people, upon poverty and monopoly, are 
topics of never diminishing interest. It is no longer the equity of 
this or that particular tax which is called into question. The 
movement to which Henry George's " Progress and Poverty '^ 
gave, in the early eighties, a new and world-wide impetus is rapidly 
developing into a general assault upon the whole of our present 
methods of taxation, national and local. It is not, of course, pre- 
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tended that the hundreds of local authorities who, in their desire 
for '• new sources of revenue," are petitioning Parliament for power 
to rate land values, or the thousands of Liberal, Kadical, and 
Progressive candidates who declare on election platforms their 
sympathy with the demand for the taxation of land values are 
subscribers to the full programme of the EngHsh Land Eestoration 
League, or are consciously helping towards its realisation. But it 
is nevertheless true that the arguments which they are compelled 
to use lead logically and inevitably to the demand for a new, simple, 
and just basis of taxation in substitution for the existing chaos of 
methods of taxation — always complicated and usually unjust. The 
present Government and their immediate predecessors in ofl&ce 
have, each in their own way, contributed to give point to the 
discussion, for the questions raised by Sir William Harcourt's 
Budget of 1894, and by the Agricultural Rating Act of 1896, go 
down to the very roots of the theory of taxation. 

• I. 

A Parliamentary Return issued just before the Constitutional 
Beform of 1832 showed that, at that period (1829), duties of 
Customs and Excise to the amount of more than six millions sterlihg 
a> year were levied upon raw materials of manufacture. Manu- 
factured articles of all kinds were burdened with protective duties, 
which ranged from 20 to 75 per cent on their value. Agriculture 
was " protected," for the benefit of rural landlords, by heavy duties 
vipon bacon, butter, cheese, hay, hops, hemp and hempseed, lard, 
linseed and rape oils, mules and asses, peas, potatoes, seeds, 
tallow, tares, wheat and all other kinds of grain, flour, and meal; 
as well as by the prohibition of the importation of meat and of living 
animals for food. Tea, sugar, coffee, &c., were very heavily taxed 
on a differential scale intended to favour colonial production. 

So many of these imposts have been abolished or reduced since 
the first Reformed Parliament met in 1833 that we are often 
tempted to overlook the fact that our methods of taxation are still 
«o compHcated that it is impossible for a citizen to find out when, 
and how, and how much he is contributing towards the national 
expenses. 

John Smith is taxed upon his income if he is fortunate enough 
to earn more than about £3 a week and honest enough to make a 
correct return. As soon as he begins to spend it, he is taxed again. 
In the prices which he pays for his tea, coffee, chicory, cocoa, 
chocolate, plums, prunes, raisins, currants, and figs are included 
various taxes, levied indirectly by way of Customs or Excise. 
Unless he is a teetotaler and non-smoker he is taxed even more 
heavily upon his beer, wine, spirits, liqueurs, cordials, tobacco, snufif, 
and cigars. He pays a stamp duty on the agreement or lease 
when he takes a house, and as soon as he occupies it he becomes 
liable for inhabited house duty, assessed upon the gross annual 
value of the house and its site, and for local rates assessed upon 
their net annual value. If he takes up the profession of a 
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barrister, or solicitor, or physician, or officer in army or navy, he 
must pay a stamp duty on admission, and, in the case of a solicitor, 
must, in addition, take out an annual certificate. If he goes into 
business as an auctioneer, banker, house agent, game dealer, game- 
keeper, hawker, pawnbroker, pedlar, dealer in plate or in patent 
medicines, or vinegar maker, he must pay every year for a licence. 
He cannot import, produce, or sell, without an annual licence, beer, 
wine, spirits, cider, perry, tobacco, snuff, or cigars. If, abominating 
all these things, he opens a drunkards' retreat, he must pay an 
annual tax of 10s. per inmate, with a minimum of £5 a year. In 
his business he pays stamp duties of varying amounts on his 
cheques, receipts, bills of exchange, charter-parties, bonds, contract 
notes, stock and share certificates, transfers, &c., &c. If he uses 
collodion, ether, chloroform, naphtha, iodide of ethyl, chloral hydrate, 
spirit varnish, perfumed spirits, or transparent soap containing 
spirit, he is taxed on each one of them. In his leisure hours he 
plays a game of whist with a taxed pack of cards, takes the air in 
a taxed carriage or motor car, or walks out with his taxed dog, 
carrying a gun licence in his pocket. If he indulges in the luxury 
of keeping a man-servant, or of using armorial bearings, he is 
taxed ; but he is also taxed on his insurance policy, and, if he is 
very saving, he but leaves the more to be taxed after his death.* 

The difficulty of finding out how much he really does pay 
towards the expenses of the State is increased by the fact that the 
taxes on his spendings are, in many cases, levied in an indirect 
manner, and are increased, before he pays them, by the profits of 
the traders through whose hands the taxed commodities reach 
him ; that he is often quite unconscious that he pays this indirect 
taxation at all ; and that in respect of some of the taxation, mainly 
local, of the burden of which he complains most loudly, experts 
assure him that, as a matter of fact and in spite of appearances, he 
does not pay it at all. 

With regard to some of these taxes, there is no doubt that 
statesmen have contrived and continued them for the express 
purpose of facilitating the collection of a large revenue by conceal- 
ing from the multitude a great part of the fiscal burden which 
they are made to bear. 

To levy a direct tax of 7 per cent is a dangerous experiment in a free 
country and may excite revolt ; but there is a method by which you can tax the 
last rag from the back and the last bite from the mouth without causing a 
murmur against high taxes, and that is, to tax a great many articles of daily 
use and necessity so indirectly that the people will pay them and not know it. 
Their grumbling will then be of hard times, but they wiU not know that the 
hard times are caused by taxation. 

* As if the existing complications were not enough, suggestions for new 
taxes are continually made. The lessons of recent political and economic 
history have obviously been wasted upon the people, including, in some cases, 
even Chancellors of the Exchequer, who, within the last few years, have 
suggested taxation upon such oddly various subjects as cycles, mural advertise- 
ments, matches, vans and wheels, cats, theatre tickets, agricultural horses, 
bachelors, and nobiliary titles. Even more hopeless appears to be the case of 
the few enthusiasts who, evidently unacquainted with the complete breakdown 
of a similar experiment in America, have recently put forward a proposal for 
the taxation of "all property" upon its capital value. 
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between the Town Council of Edinburgh and the Duke of 
Buccleuch. The city required land for the purpose of erecting new 
gas works in the neighbourhood of Granton, but within the territory 
of the borough. The ground extended to 105 acres, and it was 
partly built upon, but the average price at which it was rated was 
£s 1 05. per acre. At thirty years purchase the amount would be 
;^i65 per acre, or a total value for the ground of ;^i7,300. How 
much had the city of Edinburgh to pay for that ground ? No less 
than ;^i 24,000, or 212 years purchase of the rating value. There- 
fore he contended that, under the existing law, which this Bill 
would go a little, not the whole, way to remedy, a state of matters 
exis'ted which was perfectly legal but socially scandalous. It was 
time that these estate owners came to the full burden of their 
responsibilities as members of the community in or near which 
their property was situated. 

This Bill was not a mere rating reform. It would promote 
civic development on proper lines, and do much to alleviate many 
of the sordid conditions of life amongst the poor, and its effect 
would not confiscate but would eradicate what, in his opinion, was 
the constant confiscation of the values contributed to the land by 
the community. Opposition to this reform would provoke discon- 
tent and poverty, and might lead to violent efforts for a more 
drastic reform. In a matter of this kind, going so near the roots of 
our social system, the Parliament which gave promptly, gave 
twice. If we were too tardy in our legislation we might find that 
we would be too late altogether for moderation in this reform. He 
commended the Bill to the House as one which would essentially 
make for the peace and welfare of the community. 



Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman (Stirling Burghs) said this 
subject was one which excited the greatest interest in many parts 
of the country, and yet, during the whole of the discussion, the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Local Government Board had 
been practically the sole occupant of the Treasury Bench. Of 
course every one recognised how competent, ihe hon. gentlernan 
was to deal with subjects of this kind, and what his knowledge on 
the subject was, but the Government appeared not to have 
realised the fact that this was no mere whim or notion of his 
hon. friend the Member for Camberwell. This was not a question 
of coquetting in an amiable sort of way with some strange doctrines. 
The object of the Bill was one which attracted the warmest 
appreciation and approval throughout the country. The hon. and 
learned Member for Stretford had asked what was the real 
principle of the Bill. He would say what he considered to be the 
principal and main object of the Bill. It was the recognition of 
the distinction between site value and structural value. It was 
the recognition of the fact that they had separate values; that 
they advanced or receded on altogether different scales and some- 
times in opposition to each other. He thought that once they 
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recognised that fact, they were led directly to the purpose of the 
Bill — that it should be incumbent on the local authorities to 
ascertain and record those separate values. The further action 
which should be taken was left to the local authorities themselves, 
except that the Bill excluded existing contracts. 

This extreme moderation on the part of his hon. friend had 
been seized on by hon. gentlemen opposite as a fault in the BilL 
He believed the opinion of the country would have supported his 
hon. friend if he had dealt a little more valiantly with existing 
contracts. That might have been done without creating any 
terrifying precedents. Sir Robert Peel dealt in a more manful 
way with existing contracts when he introduced the income tax in 
1842 ; but his hon. friend, coming upon somewhat de|3:enerate 
days, had yielded to what he believed to be the general sentiment, 
and had omitted existing contracts altogether. The advantages of 
this recognition of site values as apart from the general value of the 
hereditament, were clearly set out in the report of the Minority 
Commissioners. They pointed, first of all, to the fact that the 
benefit of municipal and other improvements attached to the site, 
and, therefore, if a tax were necessary at all, it ought to be in 
proportion to the site value. It was not the house, but the site, 
that was increased in value. Here was a case of the value that 
had been given to land within quite recent years by a great public 
improvement. The Manchester Ship Canal, which was largely 
made with the money that was found by the City of Manchester, 
had the effect of raising the value of land on ihe Trafford Park 
estate from £2.^ an acre to ;f 4,840 an acre within the years of its 
construction. That was a proof, surely, that there was a case for 
saying that land so artificially increased in value should contribute 
to the very expensive processes by which that new value was given. 

The Minority Commissioners further pointed out that if more 
of the burden of rates was thrown on the site, the proportion left 
to be borne by the buildings would be diminished, and this would 
weigh with builders. Then there was the question of overcrowding, 
which, of course, was part of the same matter, and which was 
greatly aggravated by the present system. The rating of sites, in 
the opinion of the Commissioners, would help to mitigate this evil; 
and, if it was objected that it ran in any way counter to established 
principles, they pointed out that a structure was, after all, perish- 
able property, but that the site was permanent property, which 
rather increased than diminished in value. These were the sort of 
arguments, of which they had not heard much in that debate, by 
which the Minority Commissioners supported this proposal. The 
most urgent matter of all seemed to be to break down the 
ring fence which was in some places established round a 
rising and prosperous community by the owner or owners, 
who withheld their land from building in order to gain the 
benefit in the increased value. Public energy or private enterprise 
increased the value of the property, and why should it not be 
assessed ? They wished to prevent the occupiers from actually 
suffering in their health, comfort, and convenience, by the action 
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console themselves with the reflection that this load of taxation 
(amounting in 1898-99 to nearly £37,000,000 in Customs, Excise, 
and Licences) has any appreciable effect in lessening the consump- 
tion of alcohohc liquors. There is good reason to beUeve that all 
this indirect taxation has the effect of causing a good deal of 
adulteration. In the case of tobacco, at any rate, we have on this 
point the frequent testimony of Chancellors of the Exchequer 
who have more than once reduced the duty on this very account. 
******* 

Not only are these indirect taxes, which roll down from the 
Custom House to the consumer like a snowball, gathering volume 
as they go, unjust to the individuals who pay them ; they are far 
less profitable to the Exchequer than most direct taxes would be, 
for they are exceedingly expensive to collect. All over the country, 
and especially at all the large ports, a large army of men has to be 
maintained for the purpose of fining the manufacturers and 
importers of dutiable articles and of exercising a vexatious inter- 
ference with production and trade. Moreover, in order to prevent 
that unauthorised form of free trade which is called "smuggling,'' 
every part of the coast where a cargo could possibly be landed from 
a small boat has to be continually watched in order to prevent 
the importation of goods upon which no fine has been paid. For 
several years the " Financial Eeform Almanac " published, under the 
title of "Curiosities of the Customs," a summary of a Eeturn for 
1874 issued on the motion of Sir John Lubbock in 1876. At ten 
ports, where nothing was collected, fifty-three able-bodied servants of 
the Crown, costing the country £7,200, wrote 18,297 ofl&cial letters 
and forms. At eight other ports, fifty Customs oflScers collected 
in the year a total of £^b^ — about a halfpenny a head per day — at 
a cost of £6,607 and of 24,480 sheets of ofl&cial paper. At seven 
ports, where the collection amounted to £2,611, the fifty-six officers 
cost £7,471, and sent up 25,387 letters and forms. At a dozen 
other ports it cost £7,777 to collect £15,305, and forty-six men 
were kept employed in making 25,625 official returns and collecting 
under £1 a day each. Of course, the larger ports do far better than 
this, but the general collection has to bear the cost of all this 
appalling waste of labour and money.* But it is certain that even 
the published accounts of the cost of collecting the Customs are 
far from representing the whole cost of collection. An unknown 
amount must, for instance, be added for the cost of that portion of 
the navy which is engaged wholly or partially on preventitive 
service. 

The taxes upon business transactions, mostly by way of stamp 
duty or licence duty, often very small in amount, constitute on the 
whole a considerable burden in time and trouble as well as in 
money. (The stamp duties produced in 1897-98 a sum of about 
7^ millions.) There is no reason why the payment of one's just 

* The revelation of waste from which the above is quoted proved so 
damaging that the Government has ever since refused to issue any further 
reports ^f the sort. It is quite safe to assume that the condition of things is at 
least as bad at the present time. 
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debts, or the making of an agreement, should be the subject of a 
tax. If A. agrees to sell goods to, or to do work for, B. to the 
value of £2,. and if B. pays by cheque and requires a receipt, it 
costs B. £2. Os. Id. in order to pay A. a net sum of £1. 19s. lid. 
B. is already paying his banker, directly or indirectly, for taking 
care of his money, yet he cannot use the smallest part of it, once 
paid into the bank, without being fined a penny. If the two men 
make an agreement, the sixpenny stamp adds no validity to it. It 
represents pure blackmail, levied by the Government on a pre- 
sumably honest transaction, and enforced by the threat of a very 
heavy penalty before the agreement can be produced in evidence if 
its subject-matter should ever come under inquiry in a court of law. 

As regards the income tax, which stood in 1878 at 3d. in the £ 
and is now 8d., an attempt has been made in recent years to meet 
some of the criticisms directed against this always unpopular 
impost by a system of exemptions and deductions which, up to 
£500, give an approach to graduation. The tax is free from the 
worst objections which lie against indirect taxation. But it is 
open to the objection that it operates, in very many cases, as a 
fine upon industry. As long as John Jones earns no more than 
£160 a year he is free of income tax. If, by working harder, he 
increases his earnings beyond £160, the State takes 3 J per cent of 
the increase; or, if he is industrious enough to earn more than 
£400 a year, an even larger proportion. 

The existing system is sometimes defended on Adam Smith's 
ground that " the subjects of every State ought to contribute to the 
support of the Government as nearly as possible in proportion to 
their respective abihties." Smith apparently believed that abihty 
to pay taxation could be measured by " the revenue which they 
respectively enjoy under the protection of the State." As 
" revenue " under £160 a year is exempt from income tax, it is 
necessary that taxes should be levied on articles of general con- 
sumption in order that the working man may enjoy the privilege 
of contributing towards the expenses of the State. But, even so^ 
there is no necessary relation between either income or expendi- 
ture and the ability to pay taxes. It has already been shown that 
the taxes on food and drink fall with the most crushing weight 
upon the very poorest. The middle-class man with a small 
income, not greatly exceeding £160, and a large family, pays as 
much in income tax, and perhaps more in taxes on commodities^ 
than a bachelor on the same income, and may be impoverished by 
taxation which the bachelor could pay with ease. A doctor or 
clergyman may be poor on an income double as great as that upon 
which an artisan, who is not compelled to keep a carriage or pay a 
curate, could live in comfort and yet pay no income tax. A miser 
who hoarded his wealth and lived on bread and water in a garret 
might escape nearly all taxation except the death duties, and 
might escape even these if he gave away his money just before he 
died. 

How can a tax be deemed just which falls alike upon the 
income of the urban landlords who, as John Stuart Mill says, 
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*«* Several works, not fnblishid by the League, but containing useful facts and 
arguments on the Land Question, are included in this list ; but the lAague must not be 
held responsible for works not bearing its name as publisher. 

" The Land Question : What it is and how only it can be settled.*' By Hbnry 
Gborge. 3^. ; post free, 4^. 

"The Peer and the Prophet." Articles by the Duke of Argyll and 
Hbnry Georgb. 6d. ; post free, yd, 

"Progress and Poverty." By the same. An Enquiry into the cause of 
Industrial Depressions, and of Increase of Want with Increase of Wealth. 
The Remedy. 8vo ; cloth, 15. 6d. ; paper covers, 15. 

" Social Problems." By the same. Cloth, 15. 6d, ; paper covers, is. 

*' Protection and Free Trade." An Examination of the Tariff Question, with 
especial regard to the interests of Labour. By the same. Cloth, 15. 6d. ; 
paper covers, 15. 

" The Condition of Labour." Reply to the Pope's Encyclical on Labour. By 

the same. New Edition. Cloth, 15. ; paper covers, 6d. 

"A Perplexed Philosopher." Being an Examination of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer's various utterances on the Land Question. By the same. Cloth, 
5s. ; limp cloth, is. 6d. ; paper covers, 15. 

" The Story of my Dictatorship : A Vade Mecum on the Land Question." 
Cheap Edition, Cloth, zs. 

"The Land and the Community." By the Rev. S. W. Thackeray. MA. , 
LL.D., Trin. Coll., Cantab, with preface by Hbnry George. Cloth, 
35. 6i. net. 

Contents: Book I.— The History of Land Tenure in England. Book II.->On 
Compensation. Book III.— Statistics. 

•* The Up-to-date Primer." For Little Political Economists. By J. W. Ben- 
GOUGH. i2mo, in large type, bound in limp cloth. 15. 

The author is well known as a caricaturist and humorist throughout the United 
States and Canada. The Primer contains 70 lessons in words of one syllable, with a 
picture and a spelling exercise at the head of each page. It is " designed for use in 
schools, colleges, universities, and other seats of learning." 

"The Great Landlords of London." By Frank Banfield, M.A. An 
account of investigations on the Portman, Grosvenor, and Bedford Estates, 
with map and documentary appendix. [Published at is.] Sixpence ; post 
free, yd. 

*• Birthright in Land." By Prof. W. Ogilvie. Edited, from the edition of 
1782, with preface, notes, and appendix, by D. C. Macdonald. 0£fered at 
2S. 6d. ; post free, 3s. 

•'Toward the Light." Elementary Studies in Ethics and Economics. By 
Lewis H. Berens. 2s. 6d. 

''Fields, Factories, and Workshops." By Prince Kropotkin. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Paper covers, is. ; cloth, 2s. [postage, 2^rf.] 

"Six Centuries of Work and Wages." The History of English Labour. 
By the late. James E. Thorold Rogers. Sixth Edition. 591 pages. 
Special offer at 5s. per copy ; post free 5s. 6d. Only a few copies left. 
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the great banks, and some of the leading insurance offices. East 
Parade is further west, and in 1862 its westerly side was still 
largely occupied with dwelling-houses. Some of the sales included 
the existing buildings with the land, but, as the houses were 
intended to be pulled down, the increase of value plainly attaches 
to the land as building land. I have thrown Mr. Hepper's figures 
into tabular form for convenience of comparison : — 



A 


1862 


B 


1862 


C 


1868 


D 


1872 


E 


1873 


F 


1888 


Q 


1893 


H 


1895 


1 


1897 


J 


1897 


K 


1897 


L 


1898 


M 


1898 



Site of London, City, and Midland Bank. . 

Site of Hepper's Auction Booms 

No. 10, East Parade 

No. 11, East Parade 

Property adjoining " F " on the south . . . . 
Site of Prudential Buildings (northern half) 

Site adjoining "A" 

Nos. 10 and 11, East Parade ( = " C " + " D ") 
Ditto ditto 

No. 12, East Parade 

Site overlooking City Square (666 sq. yds) 

Same as "E," sold as building site 

Site on north side of " A " 



PARK BOW. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


*6 10 





•10 


1 


4 


11 11 





30 








76 








♦34 


9 





57 


1 


8 



EAST 
PABADE. 



S. d. 

12 

7 3 

18 



•10 
•16 
•15 



3 3 

6 

12 2 



The figures given represent prices paid per square yard. Properties marked (♦) obviously 
inolude building values, as above stated. 

The plot marked K in the above table " formed part of the site of 
the old Court House. When the Town Hall was built and the 
Borough Courts were transferred thereto, about 1858, the Corpora- 
tion sold the Court House and the open yard on the south, which, 
at that time, could not be built upon, for £6,000 to the Post Office 
authorities. Four or ^yb years ago the Corporation bought the 
property back again for £20,000, with the restrictions upon the 
aforesaid yard removed, so that the whole could be built upon. 
After devoting about 600 square yards to widening the adjoining 
streets and improving City Square, the remainder sold for £49,500/' 

Mr. Hepper says he could quote similar instances of apprecia- 
tion of land values "all over the commercial centre of the city.*' 
Indeed, in another pamphlet* he showed instances of land values 
in Boar Lane which increased between 1869 and 1895 at rates of 
92, 98, 130, and 158 per cent, and in the same street an offer was 
refused of £135 per square yard for land which in 1867 cost Sir 
John Barran £27 (exactly one-fifth of the amount offered); "the 
present rentals made it more profitable for the owners to keep it." 

* "Movements of Values in Freehold Urban Districts, with Special Reference 
to Leeds." Paper read before the Yorkshire Branch of the Surveyors' 
Institute on October 7th, 1895. (Leeds: Alfred Cooke, 1896.) See pp. 14, 15 
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I have drawn somewhat freely on Mr. Hepper's papers because 
their author is an expert of undoubted authority and unrivalled 
local knowledge, dealing with an important centre of population 
from a purely professional point of view. He does not profess to 
discuss theories, but to state facts. Yet the theory of the origin 
and growth of land values springs directly out of the facts which 
he records, for it is plain on the face of his statement that land 
is of great and increasing value in Leeds because the natural 
advantages of the position of the town and the abundance of 
mineral wealth which underlies it and its neighbourhood have 
attracted a large population ; because that population is energetic 
and thrifty ; because the Government, national and local, has done 
much to improve upon the natural advantages of Leeds, and to 
add to its attractions as a place for residence, for manufacture, and 
for commerce. The value of land in Leeds would be less than it 
is, in spite of its coal and ironstone, if its population were small; 
or if the national Government did not extend to it the protection 
of the national law ; or if its people were idle and thriftless ; or if 
Parliament had refused authority for the making of the railways 
and canals that serve it, or had insisted upon their construction 
along some other route ; or if the City Council had spent the rates 
less wisely and generously in providing municipal services and 
effecting town improvements. In a word, land values are created 
by the presence, the industry, and the expenditure of population. 

It is clear that Mr. Hepper's professional experience does not 
lead him to attribute the increase of land values to the activities of 
those who receive them. In one of his pamphlets he makes no 
reference to the landholders save this: "The expansion of the city 
is not trammelled and hindered by great landlords who will only 
sell or lease on their own terms." This can only be imputed to 
the landlords for righteousness on the principle which led the 
schoolboy to say that pins had saved the lives of a great many 
people — "by not swallowing them ! " 

In the other pamphlet, already referred to, Mr. Hepper plainly 
states that — 

As communities grow in mmiber and wealth they enlarge their borders 
and enhance the value of the land around them, while, probably, the owners of 
the land may be contributing nothing towards the increased value., 

Mr. Hepper dwells at some length upon two other facts: (1) 
the tenure of land in the city is almost entirely freehold ; (2) the 
rate of interest is low, with a tendency to fall lower. The first 
affects the division of land values among owners rather than their 
origin; the second is almost certainly due to the industry and 
ihnit of the workers of Leeds causing money to be plentiful. 

What is true of Leeds is more or less true of every civiUsed 
community. The relation of population to land values is, of course, 
more readily seen in cases where the growth of population has 
been exceptionally rapid. In such instances as Johannesburg and 
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Dawson City the influx of population has, within the last few 
years, converted barren wastes, vast tracts of which could be bought 
for next to nothing, into crowded cities, where sites are sold by the 
square foot. In many a colonial city the price of a site for a single 
block of offices exceeds the amount which the Governjnent 
originally received for the whole area upon which the city now 
stands. The State Bureau of Labour Statistics for Illinois recently 
gave a most interesting table showing the yearly growth of value 
in the case of a quarter-acre plot in the business centre of the city."^' 
In 1830, when the population of Chicago was 60, this "quarter- 
acre of raw prairie land at the mouth of the Chicago Eiver'* was 
worth twenty dollars. In 1894 the population was 1,600,000 and 
the value of the quarter-acre had risen to 1,260,000 dollars. 

The story of Leeds and of Chicago is repeated, on a still larger 
scale, in London. The rise of land values in the metropohs has 
not been so rapid as in the case of Johannesburg, and its stages 
are not so fully recorded as in the case of Chicago, but the causes 
are exactly the same. Early in 1897 the Valuer to the London 
County Council prepared a» estimate of the land values of the 
metropolis. He excluded exactly all parks and open spaces, and (by 
an average calculation) the areas occupied by streets. He says : — 

I think I should point out that my aim has been to arrive at the present 
annual value of the land in each area, subject to existing conditions. I have 
not taken into consideration the possibility of enhancement of value owing to 
the formation of or widening of streets ; nor the better utilisation of land at 
present encumbered by existing buildings; nor the dormant element oi building 
value in land now used for agricultural purposes. In outlying districts land 
which is ripening for building is taken practically at agricultural value ; while 
building land not developed to its fullest extent is not valued according to its 
capacity, but according to the use now made of it. 

Eeaders of Mr. Billson's paper in last year's "Annual" (since 
republished as a penny pamphlet by the Liberal Publication 
Department, Parliament Street, Westminster) will readily under- 
stand the importance of these reservations, the effect of which is 
that London land values are considerably understated in the 
Valuer's Eeport. Yet, even so, his total comes out at the enormous 
figure of £15,096,620 — an annual value equal to about 6s. 6d. per 
week from every family in the metropolis. 

Considerations of space forbid a detailed inquiry into the causes 
which have helped to build up this value — to convert land whijph 
was once a forest-girt marsh sloping to the lower reaches of the 
Thames into sites which sometimes sell at the rate of nearly two 
and a half million pounds per acre.t An attempt to work out the 
history of London land values in some detail was made a few- 
months ago in a series of articles in a London evening paper. J 

* Eighth Biennial Beport (1894). Second Edition (1896), p. 277. 
t Co-operative News, June 13th, 1896. 

\ Since reprinted as a penny pamphlet. Echo Extras, No. 1. " The Great i 

Problem of our Great Towns." 19, St. Bride Street, Strand, London, E.G. I 
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Briefly, London land bears an enormous value, mainly (1) because 
its position on a convenient tidal river marked it out as a 
natural centre for the trade of a seafaring people, and so attracted 
to it a large commercial population; (2) because the national 
Government established its legislative, administrative, naval, 
military, and judicial headquarters there ; (3) because its municipal 
authorities have spent millions of public money, and have incurred 
a large debt, in draining its site, improving its highways, providing 
parks, &c.; (4) because the political and commercial capital natu- 
rally became the railway and market centre also. In the pamphlet 
just referred to, facts and figures are quoted which prove that the 
advantages conferred upon London by the expenditure of the rates 
in forming new streets, embanking the Thames, building new 
bridges and freeing old ones, making tunnels under the river, 
opening new "lungs," constructing a costly system .of main drain- 
age, providing Board Schools in every district, and public libraries, 
baths, and washhouses in many, have expressed themselves in 
terms of increased land value. The South London tramway 
system was municipalised on New Year's Day, 1899, and some 
improvements, including an all-night service, have been introduced 
by the London County Council. Already the advantages thus 
conferred upon the population south of the Thames have been 
heavily discounted, if not entirely absorbed, by an increase of 
rents in the working-class districts. 

We are now in a position to understand what Adam Smith 
meant when he said that " ground rents, so far as they exceed the 
ordinary rent of land, are altogether due to the good Government 
of the Sovereign." Of course, the word "Government" must here 
be taken in its widest sense, to include all those developments of 
local self-government which have been such a marked feature of 
our history since Adam Smith's time. Indeed, so great has been 
the increase of land values in the great self-governing towns during 
the past few generations that we are in danger of overlooking the 
share which the "Government of the Sovereign" has had in that 
increase, and are often tempted to regard it as almost entirely the 
work of the municipalities.* 

In the case of some towns the increase of land value, and, in 
some cases, the very existence of the town itself, is obviously due, 
m the main, to the action of the Central Government. The growth 
of places like Chatham, Portsmouth, and Plymouth is due to the 
establishment of great works by the Admiralty. Enfield and 
Woolwich owe their increase of population and of land value 
largely to the establishment of Government Arsenals there; 
Deptford to its Naval Victualling Yard; Westminster, and West 
London generally, to the removal of Parliament and the Court 
from Winchester to [the banks of the Thames. 

* The conquest of Cuba by the United States has already had the effect of 
increasing land value (Daily Chronicle^ March 29, 1899), because the introduc- 
tion of a more settled form of government makes possible the increase of 
population, the extension of industry, and the aocumulJation of wealth. 
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The discovery of a new public utility in the land of Salisbury 
Plain immediately led to a large increase in its value, as evidenced 
by the price which the Government had to pay for that part of the 
Plain which they purchased for a manoeuvring ground, and by the 
demand of Sir Edmund Antrobus for £125,000 for his adjacent 
Stonehenge estate. There is no doubt that the concentration of 
soldiers and the influx of visitors during the manoeuvres will add 
to the value of the neighbouring land exactly as the summer rush 
of visitors to the seaside increases the value of land at every 
popular watering place. 

The Thames-side village of Woolwich grew into a great and 
busy town because of the establishment of the Government 
Arsenal and Dockyard. The population attracted by these State- 
created opportunities for employment has caused almost every 
available yard of space to be built over, and is rapidly covering the 
adjacent marshes of Plumstead with houses. The result has been, 
of course, an enormous increase in the value of land in and around 
Woolwich. The expenditure of the local rates by the Local Board 
of Health on the improvement of the town has maintained and 
accelerated this increase. The establishment by the London 
County Council of a free ferry* across the Thames from South to 
North Woolwich, and the acquisition of Bostall Wood, close by, as 
a public park, have had the same effect. 

The ground landlords of Woolwich, therefore, owe their 
increased incomes largely to the action of the State and of the 
municipality — those great co-operative organisations through 
which the people act, always imperfectly, often unconsciously, for 
the common weal. The result, viz., that the profits go to the land- 
holders, is just the same when the State or municipaUty delegate 
some of their co-operative functions to smaller corporations, 
such as railway or tramway companies. While the older means 
of communication still remain "the Queen's Highway" — made, 
owned, maintained, and controlled by public authority — the newer 
high roads, the railways, have been made and are, at present, 
owned, maintained, and operated by private corporations, under 
the sanction and control of the State. London and some other 
towns still allow the supply of water and gas to be undertaken for 
them by joint-stock companies. But, whether the community does 
its own work or "puts it out," the result is just the same. The 
land agent who wishes to sell land quotes the abundant supply of 
pure soft water, the excellent railway service, just as he quotes the 
good roads, perfect drainage, excellent schools, &c., as reasons why 
the landlord should get a high price for the land. 

Nor, when co-operation is Umited, definite, and conscious, are 
the results different, if the benefit be definite and general. The 
success of the local trade unions in getting an increase of wages 

* In buying eleven acres of land at Woolwich for an open space the value 
was increased by £8,000 because a free ferry had been established at the rate- 
payers' expense. — The late William Saunders, M.P., L.C.C., "The Land Struggle 
in London" (1891), p. 18. 
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resulted, both at Woolwich and Deptford, in a general increase of 
rents; for the benefit was fairly general, owing to the fact that 
so large a proportion of the workers were in Government employ- 
ment.* 

A general economy in expenditure operates in the same way as 
a general increase of earnings. Mr. Ben Jones, + of the London 
Branch of the Oo-operative Wholesale Society, has placed it on 
record that the successful work of the Royal Arsenal Co-operative 
Society "made the property around much more valuable, and it 
was the only cause of that property being made much more 
valuable;" and we have the testimony of a Woolwich clergyman 
that "rents are higher within a distance that a man can walk home 
to his dinner from the Arsenal." • He gets his mid-day meal 
cheaper, but he has to share the saving with the landlord. The 
competition for houses near the Arsenal or the Store translates the 
advantage of living in the better positions into land value, and 
ultimately into ground rent. 

It will be noted once more that the landlord, as such, does not 
appear as a prominent or active agent in the creation of land 
values. His function is rather to receive them. So far as he is 
concerned, the successive increments of value of which his rent 
has been made up are "unearned." In no other sense can 
we speak of "unearned increment;" for every penny of it is 
earned — by the public. Thirty years ago Prof. J. E. Thorold 
Rogers defined the position of the landlord in an often-quoted 
paragraph : — 

Eveiy permanent improvement of the soil, every railway and road, every 
bettering of the general condition of society, every facility given for produc- 
tion, every stimulus supplied to consumption, raises rent. The landowner 
sleeps, but thrives. He alone, among all the recipients in the distribution of 
products, owes everything to the labour of others, contributes nothing of his 
own. He inherits part of the fruits of present industry, and has appropriated 
the lions share of accumulated intelligence. J 

* Replying to a demand for higher wages for the labourers in Deptford 
Victualling Yard, Mr. Goschen (House of Commons, April 14th, 1899) said 
" that if it were consistent with proper administrative principles to make an 
advance of the wages of these labourers he would cheerfully do so. But there 
was a larger question than that of the amount involved, which was infinitesimal. 
If the position of the labourers at Woolwich and Deptford was as described, it was 
rather due to sweating landlords than to the rate of wages. The wages had been 
raised 20 per cent in the last ten years, and the house rents 60 per cent. It was 
constantly the -case in those districts that the increase of wages only led to a 
larger sum going into the pockets of the landlords, and he was even told that 
some of the men who were locally the loudest in the cry for justice to the 
labourers were owners of cottage property, who would benefit if the wages were 
raised." — Standard^ April 15th. 

f Select Committee on Town Holdings, July 6th, 1887. 

X " Political Economy," Chap. XII. Prof. Rogers here gives a hint of some considerations 
which have, perhaps, not yet been sufficiently worked out by economists. It is pretty clearly 
understood that a general improvement of efficiency in production crystallises into land 
value, and that a material " bettering of the general condition of society," e.g.^ by the raising 
of wages (trade unionism), or by an economy in expenditure (distributive Go-operation), does 
the game thing. But we are not yet in a position accurately to estimate the effect of mental 
and moral " betterings " on land values, although they undoubtedly lead to material improve- 
ment. The work of the Educational Committee of a Go-operative Society, or of a School 
Board, would obviously be covered by the quotation from Thorold Rogers. 
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Many years earlier Patrick Edward Dove had suggested the 
same idea in a single forcible sentence : — 

If, in the heart of London, a space of twenty acres had been enclosed by a 
high wall at the time of the Norman Conquest, and if no man had ever touched 
that portion of soil, or even seen it from that time to this, it would, if let by 
auction, produce an enormously high rent. 

So complete and so complicated is the interdependence of one 
member upon another in that great co-operative institution, the 
modem State, that it is practically impossible to define accurately 
the share which any one class or locality has in the creation of 
local land value. It is quite certain, for instance, that the people of 
London are not entitled to the sole credit of London land values. 
London land is made valuable* by the presence of the Government 
headquarters and because of the concentration of commerce within 
the area of the metropolis, as well as by the activity of the County 
Council. But the whole country contributes to the cost of main- 
taining the Government and its offices, and the customers upon 
whom the London shipper and merchant depend are to be found 
m every town and village in the kingdom. The presence of the 
High Courts of Justice in the Strand gives a special value to sites 
in the Temple and other neighbouring quarters where lawyers 
most do congregate, but the laws which are there administered 
run to the remotest hamlet. 

The taxpayers all over the kingdom who help to maintain the 
" Eoyal Parks " in London are also helping to keep up the extra- 
vagant cost of sites in Park Lane, where the South African 
millionaire delights to build his palace. Although the British 
Museum is most easily accessible to Londoners, and has its special 
effect upon the rent of lodgings in Bloomsbury, the benefits of its 
reading-room are placed, by the printing press, within the reach of 
every student and newspaper reader in the kingdom. Portsmouth, 
Dover, Plymouth, Woolwich are specially affected, as to their land 
values, by the immediate presence of great works of naval defence, 
but the land values of Hastings and Brighton also owe something 
to the presence of the Channel Squadron. The agricultural labourer 
in a remote country village may never have travelled beyond the 
bounds of his own parish ; but, as he goes about his farm work, or 
spends his earnings in the village shop, or smokes his pipe after 
his daily toil, he is contributing something by his labour, his 
expenditure, and his taxpaying towards the causes which make 
London land a thousand times more valuable than the most fertile 
of his native fields. The value of land in a country market town 
depends upon the labours of the agricultural population in the 
surrounding villages, and every village grocer is a link in the chain 
which connects the agricultural labourer with Mincing Lane, and 
helps to make land valuable in the neighbourhood of the London 
Docks. It would be as idle to credit the whole of the increase of 
London land values to the activities and expenditure of those who 
live in London as to claim for the Co-operators of Manchester, 
London, Glasgow, and Newcastle the whole of the profits of Co- 
operative wholesale trading because the chief offices happen to be 
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situated in those cities ; for it is in the widest sense of the words 
that land values are created by the people. The material results 
of all our national and local co-operation inevitably express them- 
selves in terms of land value. A house facing a public park will 
command a higher rent than a house of exactly similar build in a 
back street. A shop with a frontage to a main road lets for more 
iihan a similar shop in a less busy thoroughfare. A four-roomed 
cottage in a busy town commands a rent many times greater than 
that of as good a cottage in a rural district, where opportunities 
for labour are small and municipal conveniences almost non-. 
existent. In all these cases the difference of value attaches to the 
site and not to the building. Thus, the man who pays the higher 
rent is already paying for the advantages which the " Government 
of the Sovereign " places within his reach, and is paying in propor- 
tion to his share in those advantages. He is paying for them in 
exactly the same way as the tenant of a fifth-floor in a large block 
of ofl&ces pays for the convenience of the common lift, viz., in an 
increase of rent proportionate to the convenience which the use of 
the lift offers him. But, unfortunately, he is paying his rent, not 
to the " Government " which has rendered him the service, but to 
the landlord. 

The extraordinary fact emerges from our inquiry that there is 
in full operation here and now a system of taxation which accu- 
rately measures the value of the benefits which each locality and 
individual receives from the State, and that this tax (usually called 
*' economic rent" or "land value"), instead of going to the State, 
is treated as the private property of a favoured section of the com- 
munity. It is only necessary to convert this private tax into a 
public one, and to abolish the present public taxes, in order to 
arrive at a system of taxation based upon justice. The community 
should itself collect the price paid for the benefits which itself 
confers. This is what is meant by the taxation of land values: 
*'The abolition of all taxes upon labour, and the products of 
labour, and the earnings of labour, and the increase of taxation 
upon land values until the whole annual value of land is taken in 
taxation for public purposes; " or, in other words, the adoption of 
land values as the basis upon which both taxes and rates shall be 
levied. 
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III. 

The enormous growth of municipal expenditure during late 
years has given to the vexed question of the incidence of local 
taxation a great and increasing importance. It is a question 
upon which popular opinion is directly at variance with the 
opinion of most experts, and upon which experts differ among 
themselves. 

The view almost universally adopted by occupiers of houses, 
and by Progressive candidates who appeal to their suffrages at 
elections, is that the rates are a burden upon the occupiers of 
buildings in addition to the full rent, and that the "landlord," who 
receives the rent, pays none, or practically none, of the rates. 
From this point of view the taxation of land values is advocated as 
a measure for directly affording "reUef to the occupying rate- 
payer." 

On the other hand, many economists, nearly all surveyors, 
valuers, and estate agents, men of vast practical experience in 
questions of value, assessment, and rating, like the Statistical 
Officer and the Valuer and Assistant Valuer to the London County 
Council, maintain that rates really come out of **rent," i.e., out of 
land value. " The economic value of premises is not rent only, but 
rent plus rates, from which it follows that the owners of rent pay 
all rates."* 

* Beport by Statistical Officer of London County Council on " New Sources 
of Revenue," 1897. Mr. Sidney Webb (Town Holdings Committee, 1890, 
quest. 35, ff .) holds that, according to economic theory, " in a state of perfect 
competition, where there is no economic friction, and in the long run, all 
imposts levied in proportion to the rent of natural advantages, unimproved 
land, fall upon the owner," and that " the rate on buildings falls in the same 
way as the rate on land, that is, upon the owner, or would conditionally on 
the absence of economic friction," but that "the economic friction, in the 
opinion of economists, eats away the theory;" and that "it really does not in 
actual life do anything of the kind in either case." John Stuart Mill ("Poli- 
tical Economy," 8th edit.. Book V., ch. iii.) held that " a tax on rent [land 
value] falls wholly on the landlord." But "the rent of a house consists 
of two parts, the ground rent and . . . the building rent. . . 
A tax of so much per cent on the gross rent falls on both these portions 
alike. ... As much of it as is a tax on building rent falls on the 
consumer, in other words, the occupier. ... As taxes on rent» 
properly so called, fall on the landlord, a tax on groimd rent, one 
would suppose, must faU on the ground landlord, at least after the expira- 
tion of the lease," but not "unless with the tax on ground rent there is com- 
bined an equivalent tax on agricultural rent." That is to say, on the whole 
and in the long run, a tax levied on all land, according to its value, falls on the 
landlord, and a tax on the value of houses, apart from land, on the occupier. 
Professor Seligman ("On the Shifting and Incidence of Taxation") believes 
that " when the local real estate tax is levied according to rental value and 
assessed in the first instance on the occupier, as is the case in England, the 
main burden of the tax will rest ultimately on the occupier, not the owner of 
the premises." 
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It is only necessary to consider the two extreme theories. (1) 
If it be true that the occupier pays the full annual value of land 
and house, and, in addition, the whole of the rates, the injustice of 
the present system stands naked and unashamed, for no one 
would now seriously defend a proposal that the occupier should 
pay the fuU value of the site which he occupies, and at the same 
time bear the whole expense of making and keeping that site 
valuable, while the landlord pays nothing at all. If this theory 
could be proved to be in accord with the facts, the argument for 
the taxation of land values would be simple and irresistible. But 
we know (2) that there is a large body of economic and professional 
'opinion which favours the view that the rates really fall, or at 
least have a strong tendency to fall, on land value. There is so 
much to be said for this view that it at least calls for a careful 
analysis. It must be premised, however, that no one alleges that 
the rates come out of the sum which the landlord receives as 
ground rent. The argument is that the incoming tenant takes 
into account the amount of rates which he will have to pay, and 
oflTers a smaller rent in consequence. This, as it were, throws the 
burden of the rates back upon the builder of the house; but he 
has already taken the rates into account in fixing the amount of 
the ground rent which he is wilUng to pay to the freeholder, upon 
whom the burden thus ultimately falls. If all the municipal 
services went on as usual, and there were no rates, he would get 
a ground rent just so much the greater. 

Consider the case of a new house in a London suburb. The 
ground rent (which may be supposed to represent very nearly the 
present net annual value to the freeholder) is £7. The house is 
worth £30 a year, apart from the value of its site. The occupier 
pays £37 in **rent," and is assessed at £30, upon which he pays 
rates at 6s. 8d. in the £, i.e.y a total of £10 in rates. According to 
the popular theory the full value of the land is £7 a year, which 
the occupier pays, in addition to the value of the house (made up 
of interest on cost of building and of annual cost of insurance and 
repairs) and the whole of the rates. But, according to the theory 
which is now under discussion, the true annual value of the land 
is £17, and if the landlord undertook to pay the rates he would 
get £17 for it in gi'ound rent. As the building agreement provided 
that the builder (or his tenant) should pay the rates, and it was 
foreseen that there would be a demand for £10 a year in rates as 
soon as the house was occupied, the freeholder could only get £7 
net. Whichever theory be correct, there is no disputing the fact 
that the occupier pays a total sum of £47 a year for permission to 
occupy the premises, and it is difficult to resist the conclusion that 
competition would compel him to pay £47 a year even if {other 
things being equal) the landlord paid the rates directly. 

There is reason to believe that the practical truth lies between 
the two economic extremes. There is an undoubted tendency for 
the rates to fall upon the value of the "property," and ultimately 
upon the value of the site. If the rates were assessed upon land 
value, that tendency would probably be made effective, even if the 
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rates were collected, as now, from the occupier. As it is, the 
economic tendency is disguised, especially, in London and some 
other towns, by the working of the leasehold system ; hindered by 
the fact that "ratable value," and not land value, is the basis of 
rating; and frustrated, in the case of those properties, urban as 
well as rural, which come within the operation of the Agricultural 
Eating Act, by the transfer of half the burden of the rates to the 
Imperial Exchequer. 

If, as has been shown, the benefits conferred by Govern- 
ment are measured by land value, it becomes clear that ratable 
value is not a just basis of local taxation, for ratable value 
consists of land value plus the value of buildings and other 
improvements, minus certain deductions allowed by statute. 
Moreover, unoccupied property, no matter how valuable, is usually 
discharged from assessment and pays no rates. Ratable value is 
calculated from ** gross value," which is defined, in the case of 
London, as meaning — 

The annual rent which a tenant might reasonably be expected, taking one 
year with another, to pay for an hereditament, if the tenant undertook to pay 
all usual tenant's rates and taxes, and if the landlord undertook to bear the 
cost of repairs and insurance and other expenses, if any, necessary to maintain 
the hereditament in a state to command that rent. (Metropolis Valuation Act, 
• 1869, s. 4.) 

A maximum deduction of one-fourth is permitted where the 
gross annual value does not exceed £20 ; of one- fifth up to a gross 
value of £40; of one-sixth where the gross value exceeds £40. 
Thus a house for which a tenant might reasonably be expected to 
pay £20 a year is assessed at £16; £35 a year at £28; and so on. 
The deductions here mentioned, although generally adopted, are 
the maximum deductions allowed by the Act, and are supposed to 
represent the average annual cost of repairs and insurance. In 
every case where the land value bears a large proportion to the 
total value of the property these deductions are excessive, and give 
an unfair advantage to the owner or occupier; for the land is not 
a wasting property and entails no charge for repairs, but is, on the 
contrary, usually being increased in value by the growth, industry, 
and expenditure of the surrounding population. 

Moreover, when land suitable for building within an urban 
district is still used for agricultural purposes it is assessed, not 
upon *'the annual rent which a tenant might reasonably be 
expected to pay " for building purposes, i.e., upon the value which 
the community has conferred upon it, but upon the rent at which 
it is letting for agricultural uses. 

The inclusion of building values with land values as the basis 
of assessment to the local rates destroys all relation between the 
amounts paid for the benefits of local government and the standard 
by which alone those benefits can be measured. The following 
table is based upon actual cases in London, recently quoted 
before the Royal Commission on Local Taxation by the Assistant 
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Valuer to the London County Council ; the figures, for convenience 
of compaxison, being reduced to terms of £100 worth of " gross 
annual value * ' : — 



A 

Net 
Land 
Value. 



Net 

Building 

Value. 



c 

Allowance 

for 
Repairs, &c. 



"Gross 
Annual 
Value." 



Bates 

(County 

and Parish). 



Central London . 



Inner Suburb . 



>» >» 



Outer Suburb . 



£ s. 
70 14 
67 10 
61 16 
38 4 
29 14 
25 8 
20 
15 18 



£ B. 

12 14 
15 18 
31 12 
45 4 
63 14 
58 
63 8 
67 10 



£ d. 
16 12 
16 12 
16 12 
16 12 
16 12 
16 12 
16 12 
16 12 



£ s. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 



£ s. 
22 4 

22 14 

21 12 

23 4 

24 

22 
22 14 

25 



Note.— Column "A" gives net land value. The full economic value of the land 
according to the theory under discussion, i.f ., ground rent (net land value) plus rates, is the 
sum of cols. "A" and "E." Column "B" gives net building value, i.e., letting value of house 
(not including ground rent) minut cost of insurance and repairs. Column ** D " corresponds 
to "gross value" (as defined by the Valuation Act), which includes cost of repairs and does 
not include rates. " Ratable value " = col. " A " -I- col. " B," or col. " D" ''■-•• - 



be taken in each case as £84, odd shillings being neglected in practice. 



• col. " C," and may 



The advantages of position, i.e.^ the respective shares in the 
benefits of government conferred by the occupancy of each site, are 
represented by the land value, ^.e., by the greatly varying figures 
in col. A ; or (on the theory that land value = ground rent + rates) 
by the greatly varying figures made up by adding col. A to col. E ; 
but the ratable value is the same in all the cases, and the rates, 
although they vary within narrow limits (owing partly to differences 
between the rates in different parishes, and partly to the exemption 
of "the City" from certain county rates), bear no proportion 
whatever to the variations of site value. If the rate in the £ 
could be completely "equalised" for all London parishes the 
figures in col. E would become uniform, but the burden of the 
rates would not thereby be equalised in any true sense, for it is 
not an "equal" arrangement to be compelled to pay the same 
amount of money for widely differing values of service. The 
true method of "equahsing" the rates is to make them equally 
proportional to land value. 

When we pass from occupied premises to unoccupied land, the 
injustice of our present system becomes very plain. Keeping well 
within actual London figures, let us take an acre of land in one of 
the growing outer suburbs. The land is at present unbuilt upon, 
although there is a great demand for houses in the locality, because 
the landowner is waiting till he can get from some builder a price^ 
or a ground rent, at which he thinks it would pay him to sell or let 
the land. The land may be absolutely unused, and in this case it 
will, in many parishes, be excused from rating altogether, on the 
ground that there is no "beneficial occupation; " or it may be used 
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for grazing purposes and assessed at, probably, £3 or £5 ; or as a 
market garden with a somewhat higher assessment. On the 
assessment the "owner" pays six shillings in the £ as rates. 
Although the landlord's contribution to the rates is very small 
indeed, and may be nothing at all, the benefits which he derives 
from the expenditure of the rates are very large, for the provision 
of urban conveniences — sewers, public lighting. Board Schools, 
public baths, and so on — is converting his agricultural land into 
building land, with a large selling value which is increasing every 
week, and which he can reaUse any day by putting his land on the 
market. 

The benefit is none the less real because he derives only a 
small present income from the land. If he chooses to let the 
benefit accumulate in the land as in a savings bank, he is neverthe- 
less receiving it all the time. By and by he finds a builder who is 
wilhng to take his acre of land on a building lease at a ground rent. 
The builder cuts up the acre into twenty plots, paying a ground 
rent of at least £5 per plot, and spends, say, £300 each on building 
twenty houses, which he lets finally at £29 per house (= £5 
ground rent + £18 interest on £300, spent in building, at 6 per 
cent, + £6 for insurance and repairs). The local authority 
assesses each house at, say, £24, and levies rates, say, at six 
shillings in the £ (= £7. 4s.). 

Now, on the theory that rates are a deduction from land 
value, the builder, who pays £5 a plot, would, if the landlord 
paid the rates directly, have been willing to pay £12 a plot, and 
would have been able to do it without trenching upon his own 
trade profit — the land is worth £12 a plot, or £240 per acre per 
annum. 

The next acre to it is not yet built upon, because the continued 
demand for houses has encouraged the freeholder to stand out "for 
the rise." But it is equally worth £240 gross, or £100 net, because 
of the benefits which it derives from the expenditure of the rates, 
and, if let on lease for building, would yield its owner at least £100 
net in ground rent. 

Let us compare the two acres, each equally benefited by "the 
good Government of the "Sovereign." 



Net 
Land 
Value. 



Net 
Building 
Value. 



Total 
Letting 
Value. 



Ratable 
Value. 



Bates 
Paid. 



Acre unbuilt upon 
Acre built upon . . , 



£ 
100 

100 



360 



580 



5 

480 



£ 8. 

1 10 
144 



There is no question upon which greater unanimity of opinion 
exists in London than upon the desirabiUty of increasing the pro- 
vision of houses for the people ; yet here we have the conversion 
of an acre of bare land into an acre of houses penalised, owing to 
the present unjust basis of local taxation, by an increase of rating 
from £1. 10s. to £140 a year I 
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Suppose, on the other hand, that land values were substituted 
for ratable values as the basis of local taxation. We can estimate 
the effect of this by assuming, first, that all the present rates are 
abolished. The true value of the land already built over will then 
plainly appear as £240, at which it will then be assessed. But the 
neighbouring acre is, ex hypothesiy of the same value. If, then, 
the new rates, based upon land values, are imposed, each of the 
estates would be assessed upon its value £240, and would yield 
an equal amount to the rates. But the "owner" of the acre of 
bare land, who has been holding it back from the building market 
till he can "get his price," having no income out of which to pay 
his rates, would be forced either to build on the land or to let or 
sell it to someone else for building purposes ; and, when built upon, 
there would be no increase of rates in respect of the buildings. 
The ring fence which our present rating system draws round a 
growing town would be broken through, and the terrible housing 
problem would be placed in the way of solution. Moreover, the 
bringing into the market of a virtually new supply of building land 
would, by competition, bring down the cost of land both to builders 
and occupiers, and tend to cause a reduction of rents all round. 
Some such idea was evidently present in the minds of the Eoyal 
Commission on the Housing of the Working Classes when they 
reported in favour of assessing vacant land " at, say, 4 per cent on 
its selling value."* 

The adoption of land value as the basis of taxation and rating 
would mean much more than a mere fiscal reform. The enthusiasm 
with which it is advocated is inspired by the beUef that it gives the 
master key to most of the social reforms for which thoughtful 
citizens are agitating. It would do justice to the whole community 
by taking for public purposes those values which the pubUc creates. 
It would get rid of the social injustices which our present system 
of taxation inflicts upon poor men, poor classes, and poor neigh- 
bourhoods. There could be no more complaint of the over- 
taxation of Ireland, or of the rural districts, or of the east ends of 
our towns if taxation were proportioned to land values. As all 
citizens help to create land values, all citizens would share in their 
benefits if they were taken in taxation for the common benefit. It 
would then be possible to afford real relief to the agricultural rate- 
payers without throwing the burden of rural rates on a national 
Exchequer largely replenished by the oppressive methods of indirect 
taxation ; for, while taxation would be small in rural districts where 
land values are low, the rural population would benefit by the 
tapping of the immense land values of the towns, which they help 
to create. The towns would benefit by the opening up of vacant 
land to the builder, and the country by the opening up of idle land 
to the farmer and labourer, under the pressure of a tax levied on 
the value of the land according to the best use to which it can be 
put. Thus a great step would be taken towards the breaking down 
of land monopoly, and of the monopolies dependent upon it, and 

* First Beport (1886) p. 42. The following Commissioners dissented from 
the proposal: Lord Salisbury, Mr. Goschen, and Sir R. A. Cross. 
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towards the solution of the housing and unemployed problems. 
Production and commerce would be stimulated by the removal of 
the fines now laid upon those who add to the national wealth. 

By none should the adoption of a just basis of taxation be more 
ardently desired and worked for than by Co-operators, for, as con- 
sumers, they would benefit more than the average by the aboHtion 
of the indirect taxes upon many of the commodities in which they 
trade; as distributors they would share in the increased demand 
for goods; and the great hindrance to productive Co-operation 
would be removed by the reform of a fiscal system which allows 
and even encourages the land monopolist to levy blackmail upon 
those who desire to put land to productive use, and which 
penalises, by heavy taxation, the erection of a store or factory, or 
of a block of workmen's dwellings. 

376 and 377, Strand, London, W,C., 
August, 1899. 
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TO THE READER. 

This little tract on the all-important Land Question 
is of unique historic value, and the English Land Restora- 
tion League^ for which it is specially forged as a weapon. of 
propagandist warfare, is, among Reform Leagues and 
Associations, of equally exceptional public usefulness. 

No Reform Association I have ever known has put 
revenues so comparatively blender to half such effective 
purpose as the E.L.R.L. In town and in country its 
action has been directed by its vigilant Executive, and, 
above all, by its strenuous and prescient General 
Secretary, Fred Verinder, with rare practical judgment 
and with results that cannot fail to be of lasting benefit 
to the disinherited masses of the people. 

Of late, unfortunately, the hand of death has removed 
some of the League*s most generous financial sup- 
porters, Wm. Saunders, M.P., and S.M. Burroughs 
amongst others. 1 1 consequently becomes more necessary 
than ever that the Membership Roll of the League 
should be extended to the utmost and that every 
member should redouble his or her efforts to *' Spread 
the Light." 

I do, therefore, earnestly appeal to every one 
who may read Spence and ^^ Spcnce's Plan*' with 
approval, to do two things : to hand this pamphlet on 
to his neighbour, and, if not already enrolled as a 
member of the E.L.R.L., to communicate at once 
with Fred Verinder, 8, Duke St., Adelphi, London, 
W.C, from whom full particulars will promptly be 
obtained. }• M. D. 



>*»Q..W, MMM ^w« 
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THOMAS SPENCE. 

All Nature's laws he freely, clearly scanned. 
And found the summum bonum in the Land ; 
And showed that Justice planted in the Earth 
Gave man new Rights and Liberty new birth ; 
And^formed a plan on the Agrarian Scheme 
Which we, grown wise, know to be no dream. 
That man, that honest man, was Thomas Spence, 
Whose genius, judgment, wit, and manly sense 
Confounded all the dogmas of the schools, 
And proved that Statesmen are but learned fools : 
That Priests preach future worlds of pain and bliss 
To cheat the weak and rob the poor in this ; 
Or else their practice and their cry would be, 
'* Let all be Equal and let all be Free ! " 

— Allen Davenport. 



That Thomas Painb, of immortal memory, should, 
iQ hisday,haveheldquite''advanced"opinions on the 
crucial question of the land, and been the advocate, 
in his Agrarian Justice, of a scheme for taxing it, 
not merely for the purpose of securing pensions for 
the aged, but donations to enable the young to start 
comfortably in life, has struck many Single-Tax Con- 
verts of Progress and Poverty, with something like 
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astonishment. But ** there are no newthings under the 
sun," or very few. Paine had at least two eminent 
contemporaries, both, I am proud to think, Scotsmen, 
who more than shared with him the distinction of 
being precursors of Henry George. 

The one was William Ogilvie, Professor of 
Humanity, {i.e. Latin) in King's College, Aberdeen, 
a man ot very varied accomplishments, and himself 
a '* laird." His Essay on the Right of Property 
IN Land (1782) has recently been reprinted, and in 
rigour of analysis and precision of diction it is dis- 
tinctly superior to Progress and Poverty. Somehow 
the earliest issue got suppressed, and, though it was 
reproduced about fifty years ago, the treatise has 
never received a quarter oi the attention it deserved. 

But the Father of Land Restoration was neither 
the author of The Rights of Man nor the learned 
Aberdeen Professor. The first in the field was 
Thomas Spence, whose name I have often had 
occasion incidentally to mention with honour, and 
whose life-story I now feel constrained to tell in 
briefest compass. 

Spence was born in Newcastle-on-Tyne, 21st 
June, 1750. He was one of a family of nineteen. 
His father, a native of Aberdeen, was a net-maker 
by trade ; his mother, Margaret Flet, was an 
Orcadian. 

Thomas first learned his father's trade. Then he 
took to clerking, and thereafter, like Paine, to 
schoolmastering, for which he exhibited unusual 
liking and aptitude. His school, presumably an 
adventure concern, was situated in Peacock's-entry, 
Quayside, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

As a teacher Spence was at once patient, enthu- 
siastic and original. Finding that there were forty 
single sounds in the English language, he invented 
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symbols for such as have none in the current 
alphabet, and made a desperate effort to eradicate 
the vagaries of English spelling in their entirety. 
Needless to say he failed, Sut the intrepidity of the 
attempt was cfiaracteristic. 

To his father he owed the development of the 
faculty of reasoning fearlessly on all manner of 
subjects. This the elder Spence achieved in the 
following simple but effective fashion : — 

'' My father used to make my brothers and me 
read the Bible to him while working at his busi- 
ness, and, at the end of every chapter, encouraged 
us to give our opinions on what we had just read. 
By these means I acquired an early habit of reflect- 
ing on every occurrence that passed before me, as 
well as on what I read." 

"On every occurrence that passed before me." 
One of these was soon destined to change the whole 
current of Spence's life and thought. The Corporation 
of Newcastle had seen fit to enclose a considerable 
section of the Town Moor or Common which they 
let in small farms or allotments. To the rents of 
these the Freemen of the borough laid claim as 
dividends. The Corporation resisted, but in the 
Law Courts found itself nowhere. Enough ! In 
the triumph of the Freemen, Spence - by a sweeping 
induction, solved the entire Land Question. Let 
each Parish periodically divide the rent of its soil 
among all its denizens (due provision having first 
been made for public burdens), and the Millennium 
would be no longer to seek. Eureka ! 

At this juncture Spence (age 25), was a member 
of the Philosophical Society of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and he naturally lost no time in imparting so notable 
a discovery to his brother Philosophers. On Nov. 8, 
1775, he addressed them *' On the mode of Ad- 
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ministering the Landed Estate of the Nation as a 
oint Stock Property in Parochial Partnerships by 
] dividing the Rent '* and was promptly expelled for 
lis pains. His school was, moreover, unmercifully 
>oycotted and, his occupation being gone, he sought 
refuge in London, the common asylum (and by no 
means the worst asylum either) of distressed genius 
and unappreciated worth. 

He became a bookseller of the Richard Carlile 
and Edward Truelove type, opening a shop at the 
corner of Chancery-lane, Holborn, where he pub- 
lished '* Spence's Plan," that is to say, the heretical 
lecture, in pamphlet form, price one halfpenny. 
He also struck medals in copper, on one side of 
which was inscribed the words, '' Spence's Glorious 
Plan is Parochial Partnership without Private 
Landlordism," and on the other, *' This Just Plan 
will produce Everlasting Peace and Happin0ss — or, 
in fact, the Millennium.'* Being a bit of a wag, he 
would, from time to time, amuse himself by tossing 
these from the window in order to enjoy the 
scrambling for them among the passers-by who took 
them to be current coin of the realm. 

In 1793 we find him located at the "Hive of 
Liberty,** 8, Turnstile-street, Holborn, where he 
published a weekly under the whimsical, but then 
by no means meaningless, title " Pig*s Meat, or 
Lessons for the Swinish Multitude." ** Swinish 
Multitude *' was Edmund Burke's famous, or rather 
infamous phrase descriptive of a ''people rightly 
struggling to be free," to which " Pig*s Meat *' was 
Spence's retort. It consisted of a series of admir- 
ably selected reform readings from authors ancient 
and modem : — 

"Collected (the old hero tells us) by the Poor 
Man's Advocate (that Veteran in the cause of Free- 
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dom), in the course of his reading for more than 
twenty years, and intended to promote among the 
labouring part of mankind proper ideas of their 
situation, of their importance, their rights ; and to 
convince them that their forlorn condition has not 
been entirely overlooked and forgotten, nor their 
just cause unpleaded, neither by their Maker nor by 
the best and most enlightened men of all ages." 

" Pig's Meat " had appropriately for coat of arms 
a superb pig, and for motto : — 

"This is that matchless * Pigs' Meat.* 

So £amou8 far and near ; 
Oppressors' hearts it fills with dread. 

But poor men's hearts does cheer/' 

'' Pigs' Meat " had an extensive sale, though 
Spence caustically professed not to address it to his 
own countrymen, but to savage races : — 

" I beg, therefore, to be understood as laying 
down a system of Government for the freeborn un- 
shackled minds of the North American and African 
savages, who have not yet learned to look upon 
Bloodsucking Landlords and State Leeches with 
that timorous, snperstitious and cringing reverence 
paid to such miscreants in a country so well bred as 
this." 

A quaint vein of humour and singular sweetness 
of temper masked in Spence the sternest inflexi- 
bility of purpose and indomitable moral courage. 
Here is Spence in his most characteristic mood. 
He calls it a " Sylvan Joke," the incident occurring 
at Haydon-bridge about 1768. 

** While I was in the wood alone by myself a« 
gathering of nuts, the forester popped through the 
bashes upon me, and asking me what I did there, I 
answered, ' Gathering nuts.' ' Gathering nuts ! ' 
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said he, ' and dare you say so ? ' ' Yes/ said I, 
'why not? Would you question a monkey or a 
squirrel about such a business ? And am I to be 
treated as an inferior to one of these creatures 1 or 
have I a less right ? But who are you ? ' continued 
I, * that thus take it upon you to interrupt me ? ' 
' I'll let you know that/ said he, ' when I lay you 
fast for trespassing here.' ' Indeed/ answered I, 
' but how can I trespass here where no man ever 
planted or cultivated, for these nuts are the spon* 
taneous gift of Nature, ordained alike for the 
sustenance of man and beast that choose to gather 
them, and, therefore, they are common.' ' I tell 
you,' said he, * this wood is not common ; it belongs 
to the Duke of Portland.' ' Oh 1 My service to the 
Duke of Portland,' said I ; ' Nature knows no more 
of him than of me. Therefore, as in Nature's 
storehouse the rule is 'first come first served,' so the 
Duke of Portland must look sharp if he wants any 
nuts/ " 

Spence concluded by declaring that if he were 
called upon to defend a country in which he durst 
not pluck a nut, he would throw down his musket, 
saying, ** Let such as the Duke of Portland who 
claim the country fight for it ! " 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the life-journey 
of such a wanton infringer of ducal nut and other 
preserves was not strewed with roses. In 1793, on 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, Spence 
was arrested and lodged in Coldbath-fields House of 
Correction, and in January, 1795, we find him stat- 
ing in a letter to The Morning Chronicle that he has 
been — 

''Seven months in prison; four times dragged 
from his business by runners and messengers ; thrice 
indicted before Grand Juries ; twice had true bills 
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found against him; thrice lodged in prison; and 
once put to the bar but never convicted.'* 

But conviction, as might have been expected, was 
not long delayed. In 1801 Spence was prosecuted 
for seditious libel by Attorney-General Law (after- 
wards Lord Ellenborough) for a series of letters (in 
support of the *' Plan ") entitled " The Restorer of 
Society to its Natural State." He was sentenced 
by Lord Kenyon and a special Jury to twelve 
months' imprisonment in Shrewsbury Gaol and to 
pay a fine of ^20. The public paid the fine, and 
Spence, on his release, published the trial, which 
contained the entire subject-matter of the prosecu- 
tion. 

In 1814 appeared Spence's last publication, the 
Giant Killer, a weekly. It had only reached its 
third number when he suddenly died, in his sixty- 
fourth year, at his lodgings in Castle-street, Oxford- 
street, where he latterly had a small shop (No. 9). 

His bones rest in Tottenham-court burial ground, 
whither they were borne by a numerous throng of 
devoted friends and admirers. Before the dead 
was symbolically carried a pair of scales, each con- 
taining an equal quantity of earth, the balance itself 
wreathed in white ribbon to denote the blameless 
character of the departed soldier of Democracy. 
Requiescat in pace. 

But even in death he was deemed formidable by 
the ** Classes." As late as 1817 the propaganda of 
the "Spenceans" led to the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, when all advocates of the 
** Plan " meeting in public were rendered liable to 
transportation I 

Of the *' Plan " itself — subjoined are the salient 
portions — it need only be said that it contains the 
Alpha and Omega of the Land Question, in theory 
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and in practice, and that I absolve every busy son 
and daughter of toil who reads it with attention 
from the perusal of any other work on the subject 
whatsoever. 

Not in vain Confessor old, 

Unto US the tale is told 

Of thy day of trial ; 

Every age on him who strays 

From its broad and beaten ways 

Pours its sevenfold vial. 

Thus with somewhat of the Seer 

Must the moral pioneer 

From the future borrow ; 

Cloathe the waste with dreams of grain 

And on midnight's sky of rain 

Paint the golden morrow. 



"SPENCE'S PLAN." 

The land shall not be sold in perpetuity : for it is Mine : for ye 
are strangers and sojourners with Me. — Levit. xxv. 23. 

To many thou shalt give the more inheritance, and to few thou 
shalt give the less inheritance ; to everyone shall his inheritance be 
given according to those that were numbered of him. — Numbers, 
XXVI. 54. 

Woe unto them that join house to house, that lay field to field, 
till there be no place that they be placed alone in the midst of the 
earth. — Isaiah, v. 8. 

Let them know that the earth from which they were created is 
the common proper 'y of all men, and that, therefore, the fruits of 
the earth belong indiscriminately to all. Those that make private 
property of the gift of God pretend in vain to be innocent : for by 
thus withholding the subsistence of the poor they are the mur- 
derers of those who die v daily for want of it— Pope Gregory the 
Great : Pastoral Can. 



± 
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Without, perhaps, knowing it, Spence rehabi- 
litated the primitive Commune, from which, I believe, 
every departure has been a disaster, and adjusted 
it to the conditions of modern commercialism. 
" Spence's Plan " may not be the final word on 
Land Tenure, but no disinterested man or woman 
will deny that it would admirably serve our Parish 
Councils to go on with till a better is forthcoming: — 

" That Property in Land among men in a state of 
nature ought to be equalf few, one would be fain to 
hope, would be foolish enough to deny. Therefore, 
taking this to be granted, the Country of any 
People, in a native state, is properly their Common, 
in which each of them has an Equal Property, with 
free liberty to sustain himself and family with the 
animals, fruits, and other products thereof. For 
upon what must they live if not upon the produc- 
tions of the country in which they reside ? Surely, 
to deny them that right is in effect denying them the 
right to live. The right to deny anything the means 
of living supposes a right to deprive it of life. Hence, 
it is plain that the Land, in any country or neigh- 
bourhood, with everythmg in or on the same, or 
pertaining thereto, belongs at all times to the living 
inhabitants of the said country or neighbourhood 
in an equal manner. For there is no living but on 
land and its productions; consequently, what we 
cannot live without we have the same property in 
PS our lives. But lest it should be said that a 
system whereby man may reap more advantages 
consistent with the nature of Society cannot be 
proposed. I will attempt to show the outlines of 
such a plan. 

" Let it be supposed, then, that the whole people 
m some country, after much reasoning and delibera- 
tion, should conclude that every man has an equal 
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property in the land in the neighbourhood where 
he resides. They, therefore, resolve that, if they 
live in society together, it shall only be with a 
view that everyone may reap all the benefits from 
their Natural Rights and Privileges possible. There- 
fore is a day appointed on which the Inhabitants of 
each Parish meet, in their, respective Parishes, to 
take their long lost Rights into possession, and to 
form themselves into Corporations. So, then, each 
Parish becomes a Corporation, and all men who 
are inhabitants become members or burghers. The 
Land with all that appertains to it, is, in every parish, 
made the property of the Corporation or Parish, with 
as ample power to let, repair, or alter all or any part 
thereof, as a lord of the manor enjoys over his 
lands, houses, etc. ; but the power of alienating the 
least morsel, in any manner, from the Parish, either 
at this or any time hereafter, is denied. For it is 
solemnly agreed to, by the whole nation, that a 
parish that shall either sell or give away, any part 
of its landed property shall be looked upon with as 
much horror and detestation as if they had sold all 
their children to be slaves, or massacred them with 
their own hands. Thus are there no more or other 
landlords in the whole country than the Parishes, 
and each of them is sovereign lord of its territories, 
" Then you may behold the Rent which the people 
have paid into the Parish Treasuries employed by 
each Parish in paying the Government its share of 
the sum which the Parliament or National Congress 
at any time grants ; in maintaining and relieving its 
own poor and people out of work; in paying the 
necessary officers their salaries ; in building, repair- 
ing, and adorning its houses, bridges, and other 
structures ; in making and maintaining convenient 
and delightful streets, highways, and passages both 
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for foot and carriages ; in making and maintaining 
canals and other conveniences for trade and naviga- 
tion ; in planting and taking in waste grounds ; in 
providing and keeping up a magazine of amunition 
and all sorts of arms sufficient for all the inhabitants 
in case of danger from enemies ; in premiums for 
the encouragement of agriculture or anything else 
thought worthy of encouragement ; and, in a word, 
doing whatever the people think proper, and not as 
formerly to support and spread luxury, pride, and 
all manner of vice. 

" A man dwelling for a whole year in any Parish 
becomes a Parishioner or member of its Corporation, 
and retains that privilege till he live a full year in 
some other, when he becomes a member of that 
Parish, and immediately loses all his right to the 
former for ever, unless be choose to go back and re- 
cover it by dwelling again a full year there. Thus, 
none can be a member of two parishes at once, and 
yet a man is always member of one, though he 
move ever so oft. 

" There are no Taxes of any kind paid among 
them by native or foreigner, but the aforesaid Rent, 
which every person pays to the Parish, according to 
the quantity, quality, and conveniences of the land, 
housing, &c., which he occupies in it. The Govern- 
ment, Poor, Roads, &c., are all maintained by the 
Parishes with the Rent, on which account all wares, 
manufactures, allowable trade employments, or 
actions are entirely duty free. Freedom to do any- 
thing whatever cannot there be bought ; a thing is 
either entirely prohibited, as theft or murder, or 
entirely free to everyone without tax or price ; and 
the rents are still not so high, notwithstanding all that 
is done with them, as they were formerly, for only the 
maintenance of a few haughty, unthankful landlords. 
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*' But though the Rent, which includes all public 
burdens, were obliged to be somewhat raised, what 
then ? All nations have a devouring landed interest 
to support beside those necessary expenses of the 
public ; and they might be raised very high indeed 
before their burden would be as heavy as that of 
their neighbours who pay Rent and Taxes too. 

" But what makes this prospect yet more glowing 
is that after this Empire of right and Reason is estab- 
lished it will stand for ever. Force and Corruption 
attempting its downfall shall equally be bafHed, and 
all other nations, struck with wonder and admiration 
at its happiness and stability, shall follow the 
example ; and thus the whole earth shall at last be 
happy, and live like brethren." 

Now then, my lords and lackeys, what say you 
to " Spence's Plan " ? Spence had a method of 
disposing of you and your pretensions comprehen- 
sible by the feeblest intelligence. He did not believe 
in *' compensating " you for your cruel robberies of 
your fellow-men. This is how the noble old pioneer 
of righteousness proposed to rid the world of you 
and yours, and I would that his words were written 
up in letters of gold where they could be read and 
pondered wherever the weary and heavy-laden sons 
and daughters of toil most do congregate ; — 

** Let all the Parishoners unite, take Archdeacon 
Paley in the one hand and the Bible in the other, 
assemble in an adjoining field, and, after having 
debated the subject to their own satisfaction, enter 
into a Convention and unanimously agree to a 
Declaration of Rights, in which it is declared that 
all the land, including coal-pits, mines, rivers, etc, 
belonging to the Parish of Bees, now in possession 
of Lord Drone, shall on Lady Day, 25th March, 
18 — , become public property, the joint Stock and 
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common farm, in which every Parishoner shall enjoy 
an equal participation." 

** The same Declaration shall serve as a notice to Lord 
Drone to quit possession, and to give up all right and 
title to all the Land, &c., he has hitherto possessed to the 
People of the said Parish of Bees on or before the above' 
mentioned day for ever, 

'* And it may be further declared that, on Mid- 
summer Day ensuing, all the Rents arising from the 
lands, mines, rivers, coal-pits, &c., belonging to the 
said Parish, instead of being paid as heretofore into 
the hands of Lord Drone or his Steward, shall be 
paid into the hands of a Parish Committee or Board 
of Directors, who niay be appointed for that purpose, 
after being duly elected by a respectable majority of 
the whole Parish ; and that, after the National, Pro- 
vincial and Parochial Governments are provided for 
out of the Rents thus collected, the remainder may 
be divided into equal shares among all the 
Parishioners — men, women and children — including 
Lord Drone and Lady Drone and all the little 
Drones belonging to the family, and their like division 
to be made on every succeeding Quarter Day for ever." 

Verily, if there were heroes before Agamemnon^ 
so were there Land Restorationists before the 
Prophet of San Francisco. Small wonder that Law 
and Order concerned itself with Thomas Spence and 
his doctrines I He was often visited with fine and 
imprisonment and died, as he lived, a poor man 
harrassed by petty cares ; yet who would venture 
to say that his lot was an unhappy otie ? 

Happy he whose inward ear 
Angel comfortings can hear. 

O'er the rabble's laughter ; 
And while hatred's faggots bum 
Glimpses through the smoke discern 

Of the good hereafter ; 
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Knowing this that never yet 
Share of Truth was vainly set 

In the world's wide fallow ; 
After hands shall sow the seed 
After hands from hill and mead 

Reap the harvests yellow. 



NEO-SPENCIAN APPENDIX. 

[Specially contribuicd by Fredk. Vsnndsr, General Secretary 

If tbe reader of the foregoing pages has also read 
Progress and Poverty he will have little diflftculty in 
recognizing the unity of purpose, and even the 
essential similarity of method, which underlie the (at 
first sight) diverse proposals of Thomas Spence and 
Henry George. It was the publication of Progress 
and Poverty which led to the formation of the Society, 
now known as the English Land Restoration 
League. A few friends were meeting during the 
winter of 1882-3 for the study of George's great 
book. In the following spring their study resulted 
in action. They formed a " Land Reform Union " 
"to advance the principles laid down by Henry 
George for the restitution of the Land to the 
People." Among the earliest and most active mem- 
bers of the new Society were such well-known names 
as Helen Taylor, William Saunders, J. C. Durant, 
William Reeves ; Revs. P. H. Wicksteed, Stewart 
Headlam, Prof. Symes, Minor-Canon Shuttleworth, 
etc. At the first annual meeting, after a year of 
strenuous and successful work, the name of the 
Society was changed to the " English Land Restora- 
tion League." The late William Saunders (after- 
wards M.P. and L.C.C.) was elected Hon. 
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Treasurer, and Fredk. Verinder, Secretary. The 
history of the first few years is one unbroken record 
of ceaseless activity, supported on a surprisingly 
small and somewhat precarious income. Leaflets 
were issued in immense numbers, beginning with a 
" Manifesto " drafted by Henry George, and includ- 
ing Joynes* summary of the ninth chapter of Herbert 
Spencer's ** Social Statics," which the '* perplexed 
philosopher** ten years later made famous by his 
attack upon it in the Daily Chronicle. The London 
clubs, the parks, the street corners were utilised as 
meeting places ; occasionally a mass meeting was held 
in St. James's Hall, with Michael Davitt or Henry 
George as principal speaker. The only demonstra- 
tion ever held in the open space before the Royal 
Exchange was organised by the League the last 
meeting held in Trafalgar Square before " Bloody 
Sunday" was a League meeting also, and led to 
the appearance of its treasurer — sturdy champion of 
the right of free speech — to answer a charge of 
" rioting *' in the dock at Bow Street. At 
intervals a '* Henry George Campaign ** on something 
like a national scale was organised, and the 
" prophet of San Francisco " carried the principles 
of the League to the great centres of population 
throughout England and Scotland. The first of 
these campaigns resulted in the formation of the 
Scottish Land Restoration League, with head- 
quarters in Glasgow. Meanwhile, two members 
of the first committee had obtained seats in the 
House of Commons, — Saunders for East Hull and 
Durant for Stepney (1885). The former opened 
the Parliamentary campaign by moving March i6th, 
1886, a resolution in favour of the taxation of urban 
land values. The agitation for the repeal of the 
London Coal Dues was warmly taken up by the 
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League^ on the lines that the unearned income of 
the London landlord rather than the hardly-earned 
firing of the London poor should be taxed for the 
cost of metropolitan improvements. Co-operation 
on this question with the London Municipal Reform 
League led, later.tothe formation ofa" United Com- 
mittee tor the Taxation of Ground Rents and 
Values,** which was largely responsible for the 
election to the first London County Council 
(1889) of a large majority pledged to such 
taxation. 

The first systematic attack upon the rural dis- 
tricts was made in 1891, when the first of the now 
well-known **Red Vans'* was sent into Suffolk, 
where nightly meetings were held in the villages 
from April to September. In the following year, 
the Executive were enabled, by a special Guarantee 
Fund of ;f r,ooo a year for five years, to increase 
the number of " Red Vans *' to five, with which five 
counties were visited. The vans are now everywhere 
known and welcomed by the labourers throughout 
the East, South and Midlands of England, and it was 
largely to their work that the great successes of the 
land and labour candidates in the first Parish council 
elections were due. The Annual " Red Van Re- 
ports '* (offices of the League, one penny) give full 
accounts of each year's work, and contain much in- 
formation, often otherwise inaccessible, as to the 
position of the working agricultural community 
under landlordism. The number of village meetings 
held under the Red Van Trust, 1891-5, amounted 
to over 2,500. 

Meanwhile, the work in the towns is being carried 
on with unabated vigour, and, at the time of writing 
(Feb. 1896), the agents of the League in the urban 
districts are breaking all previous records in the 
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number of new members which they enrol week 
by week. 

The " object " of the League is stated as frankly 
as Spence himself could have wished, to be " the 
abolition of landlordism.'* As to method, — *' Don't 
kick the landlords out ; don't buy them out ; but 
TAX them out," says the League. Spence's 
unceremonious '* notice to quit " to Lord Drone 
finds its echo in the Leaguers constant protest 
against compensation or land purchase in any shape 
or form. ** Spence's Plan " and the League's plan, 
are two ways of stating the same proposals. 
'* There are no Taxes of any kind . . . but 
the aforesaid Rent," says the former. '* The aboli- 
tion of all taxation upon labour and the products of 
labour and the earnings of labour, and the imposi- 
tion of a tax of 20s. in the £ on the value of all 
land,'' is the programme of the latter. And on no 
point in Spence's plan does the League more 
strongly insist, than upon his protest against the 
alienation into private hands of any portion of the 
land which is now, or hereafter may become, public 
property. A comparison of the publications of the 
League with the writings of the Newcastle School- 
master will make it abundantly clear that the Land 
Restorers of to-day are fairly entitled to the honour 
of being called the *' modern Spenceans." 
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Wlig M we wuttlie Ratlii tf Lul Vilus? 



(EIC7J1.XJSEI — ** The tax in the shape of ground rent, or 
price paid for land, which is now levied on urban enter- 
prise by the adjacent landowners, a tax, be it remembered, 
which is no recompense for any industry or expenditure 
on their part .... is the natural result of the industry 
and activity^ of the townspeople themselves." — {First 
Report of the Royal Commission on the Housing of the Working 
Classes, 1885,/. 42.) 

i'Ei€JJELXJS'Ei — ** Our present rates indisputably hamper 
building. Buildings are a necessary of life and a necessary 
of business of every kind. Now the tendency of our 
present rates must be to discourage building — to make 

houses fewer, worse, and dearer While the rating 

of site values thus concerns the public at large as an 
administrative reform, it is of special importance in 
connection with the urgent problem of providing house 
accommodation for the working classes. Anything which 
aggravates the appalling evils of overcrowding does not 
need to be condemned, and it seems clear to us that the 
present heavy rates on buildings do tend to aggravate 
those evils, and that the rating of site values would help 
to mitigate them." — Special Report on Urban Rating and 
Site Values {Royal Commission on Local Taxation^ 1901),/. 155. 

(£IC7J1.XJSJEI — ''Land owes the creation and mainten- 
ance of its value to the presence, enterprise, and 
expenditure of the surrounding community. The value 
of land is not created or maintained by the expenditure 
or exertion of its owner — except in so far as he is a 
member of the community. It is well, therefore, to select 
a standard of rating which will not have the effect of 
placing a burden upon industry. Hence the proposal to 
exclude from the standard the value of buildings and 
erections of all kinds, and fixed machinery. To include 
these in the standard tends to discourage industry and 
enterprise. To exclude them has the opposite effect. If, 
then, the value of bare land, apart from improvements, 
be chosen as the measure by which to fix contributions 



to local expenditure, the ratepayer will, it is aUeged, be 
merely restoring to the exchequer of the local authority 
part of that which he has derived from it. Of this 
principle, and of the reasoning on which it rests, your 
Committee approve." — Special Report of Select Committee on 
the Land Values Taxation (Scotland) Bill, December, 1906. 

i'EiCJBLTJS'Ei — ** The system of valuing the land apart 
from the buildings and improvements on it has already 
been in operation for some years for purposes of land 
value taxation, with excellent results, in New Zealand 
and in several of the Australian colonies. — (Parliamentary 
Paper, Cd. 3,191, 1906.)" — Same Report. 

(EIC7J1.XJSSI9 in New Zealand, '< the effect has certainly 
been to greatly stimulate the building trade. The object 
and tendency of this system of taxation is to compel land 
being put to its best use, so that the greatest amount of 
income may be derived from it, and rendering it unprofit- 
able to hold land for prospective increment in value. It 
has been the direct cause of much valuable suburban land 
being cut up and placed on the market, and thus rendered 
more easily available for residential purposes, and of the 
subdivision of large estates in the country, resulting in 
closer settlement. The effect on urban and suburban land 
has been very marked. It has compelled owners of these 
to build, or sell to those who would ; it has thus caused a 

great impetus to the building trade The rebuilding 

of this city (Wellington), which for some years past has 
been rapidly going on, is largely attributable to the 
taxation and rating of land values, so that the supply 
of building materials could not at times keep pace with 
the demand. The tendency of this system of taxation is 
not to increase rent, but, on the contrary, as the tax 
becomes heavier, it tends to bring into beneficial occupa- 
tion land not put to its best use and so reduces rent, the 
improvements being entirely free from all rates and 
taxes." — P. Heyes, Commissioner of Taxes (Cd. 3,191, 1906). 
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Its Origin and Growths . 

The foUowing latter, without the Addenda and Notes, was 
read at the Qeneral Meeting of the English Land 
Restoration League, held In the Large Hall of the 
Working Men's Club arid Institute Union, Clerkenwelh 
road, London, on May 20th, 1896, and Is printed at the 
request of the Committee : — 

Dear Mr. Verinder, 

I regret that I can only attend your meeting in spirit. Still 
-I may ask you to convey a message from ah old student, .who, for 
half :d centuVy, has held fast to ideas which perhaps fewv in your 
a8semt)ly have thoroughly grasped. 

I told Henry George that English stupidity mistakes law for 
right, without duly considering what law is, and how it is made. 

Now the Conqueror wisely introduced the Feudal System, and 
his Domesday Book informed him of the value of the land for 
taxation. Under that system the tenure of land meant the tenure 
of office. The landholder was responsible for the welfare of the 
people, for the national revenue and defence, and was daily liable 
to dismissal ; he could no more sell his tenure of land than the 
Prime Minister, the Commander in Chief, or the First Lord of the 
Admiralty could sell their official residences, or the Lord Chief 

iustice his office.^ The manor lord, assisted by his tenants, held 
is Court and dispensed justice ; some had power of life and death. 
The Barons had their Courts, and the Supreme Court was the 
Coram Rege, held before the King as he travelled through the 
country.* Law and Government were inexpensive then. Land- 

^ No holder could convey an estate {in capite), to another without a royal licence {licencia 
alienare) akid, to avoid difficulty, lawyers invented Fines and Recoveries, or fictitious suits at law. 
If A wished to sell to B, B claimed the land as bis in Court, A appeared to defend and then agreed 
that B's was a Just claim and so put an end or jinii to the suit and received the monay. Ib 
Recoveries; A and his witness would fail to appear on the appointed day for hearing, and 
judgment went by default. 

> To remedy the inconvenience of suitors following the Court from great distances the Oe 
Banco t or fixed Court of King's Bench, was substituted for the Curia Regis hy Edward I. 
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holders could not hunt or shoot over their tenure without a much- 
coveted licence— <:alled free warren ; neither could they empairk for 
deer, erect a dovecote, build a mansion, nor fell trees (except for 
repairs of hedges, etc.) without Royal permission ; * and the3r were 
obliged to hold Courts once a fortnight.^ If they sold land without 
a licence it was forfeited, unless they paid a fine and obtained a: 
pardon. Though the fees paid on every change of tenure went to 
make up the revenue, it seemed expedient in time to grant tenures 
for life ; next, that the son, knowing the management of the estate, 
should inherit the tenure, provided he paid the customary fees. 
Land was granted by Knight's fees, not by acres ; that is, the 
grantee had to bring into the field a quota of Knights, mounted 
and armed, with their attendants, to do State service ; hence, one 
land tax was called a '< scutage," from the Latin for a Knight's . 
shield. Suppose now fthe feudal lord having been permitted to* 
devise his tenure by will) that a man, holding three Knight's fees, 
left them among five sons : each of them could fairly plead that he 
held less than a Knight's fee, and so the State would lose the 
services of three Knights. To remedy this, the Act, Quia Empions^ 
was passed, fixing the responsibility, as of old, on the eldest son 
however : the land went. So, in fact, th^s law of Primogeniture is 
strong evidence of State proprietorship, though popularly, believed 
to be devised for family aggrandisement. King Richard < L* raised 
money from land to go crusading, which he resumed because he 
had no power to alienate State property, and he considered that 
the usufruct, during his absence, settled the account. On the 
death of every landholder, the rights of the State were guarded by 
an inquisition to ascertain what land he held; and of whoni — ^the 
Crown or a middle lord ; its value ; and the relationship and age of 
the heir^ If the heir was under age, he was placed in ward imtil 
he came of age, paid his fees, and sued out his livery of seisin in 
the Court of Wards and Liveries. In common language, the land 
was delivered for him to seize or hold. But, should the heir.be the 
widow or female child, not being able to go to war, she was obliged 
to marry the man selected for her who could go to war, according, 
to the conditions of land tenure. The marriage of these wards 
was sold for large sums.^ 

What we call the liberties of England were chiefly stages in 

* King) Stephen won the goodwill of the Barons by allowing them to hunt deer and build 
castles on their estates. 

« After zS Henry III. once in three weeks (l>VL%6a\e,6rigiH.Juridic.y-g.96). Manors were 
Baronies and are still Lordships, having their law courts .for the benefit of the tenants who 
should be exempted from many law costs. Lords by ailienating parcels of their manoi^ 
ereated so many new manors and thus evaded their obligations, to the loss of the State. Henoe 
the statute Quui Emptores (i8 Edw. L, c. i), which fixed the responsibility on the chief lord 
or original owner ; and primogeniture was the logical outcome. It follows that all existing 
manors date from a period anterior to i8 Edw. I. (a.d. 1289-90.) 

* To guard the public rights, another inquisition called an InquisiHo ad quod damnum was 
held to. enquire whether the community would suffer by permitting a man to enclose, or to malcc 
new roads or close old ones, or to alienate, or exchange, lands on a large scale. 
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the rise of landlordism/ Magna Charta was wrung from King 
John in the landlord interest, and the King retaliated by inserting 
a clause binding the Barons to extend to their tenants the same 
privileges as they obtained for themselves. Hence the farmer 
should pay no more rent than his landlord pays to the Exchequer 
for the same land.' Manifestly, if landlordism could bring about the 
abolition of the Court of Wards and Liveries, the inquisitions afore- 
said would cease, the people, losing touch with the soil, would soon 
be oblivious of their rights, and a closer approximation to private 
property in land would follow. Landlords did abolish the Court by 
bribing Charles XL, and taxing beer and cider to make up the loss 
to the revenue;^ The iniquitous Act was carried by a majority of 
two only, and many of the minority argued that land was the proper 
subject for taxation. 

However, every law student is taught the elementary lesson 
that there is no private property in land in England. One can 
merely hold an estate in it. Just as the farmer holds an estate of 
his landlord, that landlord holds an estate of the Crown or people. 
Both are tenants of the people ultimately, and it cannot be too 
generally known that,, by precedent, the representatives of the 
people can instruct the Crown to resume every acre of the land in 
the country without compensation/ Whatever value was added to 
the soil by the farmer, he was paid for by the consuming public. 
Similarly the leasehold builder on urban land has been paid. 
Whjr then should we again pay our own tenant who contributes 
nothing. and confiscates the improvements of his sub-tenants ? 

Herbert Spencer contended, in ignorance, that a man can buy 
land with money honestly acquired. Not so, he can only buy the 
loan or tenure of it, and become a tenant at will liable to resumption, 
at any time. As there is no private property in land, it is public 

' '*Tbe state of landed property, in general, must be considered literally, as the ground upon 
which the real history of nations is founded. ... All worldly wealth is derived from the fulness 
of the earth ; and it is by the weal or woe of the peasant, that the prosperity of nations is principally 
t o be defined.*'— Sir Fran. Palgrave, History of England ^ p. 251. 

'' Stat, 12 Chas. II., c. 24, is one of those acts of national injustice which has still to be 
redressed. The shamelessness of that procedure was aggravated by tne revenue thereby lost being 
principally made up by the substitution of a hereditary excise on beer and ale brewed for so/e. 
while that brewea in femilies for their own consumption was exempt. Thus the national 
beverage of the commonaltv was made hereditarily subject to taxation, that the nobility and gentry 
might be freed from the obligaticHis on which they bold their esutes, (Scott & Farr, Hist, Engl.y 
p. 376). When feudal tenures were abolished in continental states an equivalent land tax was 
levied. Our esteemed landholders, who recalled Charles II., settled /xoo,ooo a year on him, in 
lieu of the fees, besides the excise. He sold Dunkirk to Louis XIV. for £308,441, and reaped the 
fiill fruits, disgrace included. He accepted an annual pension of £200,000 a year from Louis to 
restore the Roman Catholic religion, and, with Lord Danby, treated for the sale of the nation to 
the French king (Ikid., p. 393). Now, what did our patriotic king with the money ? Out of 
£2,^00,000 granted by Parliament for warlike purposes, be paid his private debts, the nature of 
which is explained in the '* secret services," Camden Soc. 1851. His mistress the Duchess of 
Portsmouth had £12,000 a year pension, and more in gifts. The Duchess of Cleveland, Nell 
Gwynne, and other mistresses, were also liberally endowed from the taxes, and after establishing 
modern landlordism, Charles earned the nation's gratitude for blessing it with some ducal 
landlords and hereditary legislators by his personal exertions. 

^ AnHquissimo temporct *ic erai in Dominorufn potestate connexum, ut quando vellent, .possent 
au/erte Rem in/eudum a se datatn. From the most ancient times it was in the power of the King 
to resume the land he had granted to any one.— Sir Martin Wright, Tenures^ p. 14. 
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property and must ever remain so, because none can convey a 
stronger title than they receive,' and when you hear a person call 
a landholder a landowner, it is a sure sign that he is ignorant of his 
country's history. 

I am, yours faithfully, 

JOHN WHEELWRIGHT. 

P.S. — These principles, or leading features, are easy to remem- 
ber. Land is public property on loan. The lawyer's device of 
lending in perpetuity, means virtually giving it, which is impossible ; 
and the loan, as such, on any scale, can always be resumed by 
Parliament through the Crown. 



ADDENDA. 

We refer generally to the Norman Conquest for the basis of 
our land tenure, when all England was held of the Crown,^ or 
symbol of the people's sovereignty, and the wearer was called the 
King, as being their representative head, who could only grant, or 
lend, land ; but should he affect to give it, the law officer drafting 
the deed would correct the mistake by describing the land as 
remaining parcel of some royal manor, and fix a rent ; thus we find 
colonial lands held as of the manors of Shene, Woodstock, 
Greenwich, &c. The grantee was said to have the land in his 
tenure (or holding in capite, from the Latin for head), as a loan from 
the King, which he acknowledged by making some return (or 
paying rent, corrupted from the Latin reddU — ^he returns). These 
rents were Knights* services, or plough and labour services, from 
soca, a plough, or farm produce — very commonly eggs ; or nominal 

» ** The earth, therefore, and all things therein (minerals) are the general property of all man- 
kind, from the immediate gift of the Creator." This is invulnerable. " There is nothing which so 
generally strikes the imagination, and engages the affections of mankind, as the right of 
property, or that sole and despotic dominion which one man claims and exercises over the 
external things of the world, in total exclusion of the right of any other individual in the universe. 
And yet there are very few that will give themselves the trouble to consider the original and 
foundation of this ri^ht. *' Pleased as we are with the possession, we seem afraid to look back 
to the means by which it was acquired, as if fearful of some defect in our title ; or at best we 
rest satisfied with the decision of^the laws in our tav6ur, without examining the reason or 
authority, upon which those laws have been built. We think it enough that our title is derived 
by the grant of the former proprietor, by descent from our ancestors, or by the last will and 
testament of the dying owner ; not caring to reflect that (accurately and strictly speaking) there 
is no foundation in nature or in natural law, why a set of words upon parchment should convey 
the dominion of land ; why the son should have a right to exclude his fellow creatures from a 
determinate spot of ground, because his father had done so before him; or why the occupier of a 
particular fiela or of a jewel, when lying on his death bed and no longer able to maint^n posses- 
sion, should be entitled to tell the rest of the world which of them should enjoy it after him. 

It is well if the mass of mankind will obey the laws when made, without scrutinizing 

too nicely into the reasons of making them. But, when law is to be considered, not only as a 
matter of practice, but also as a rational science, it cannot be improper or useless to examint 
more deeply the rudiments and grounds of these positive constitutions of society."— Blackston^ 
Com., B. ii., c. i. 

^* The ancient folcland^ folkland, land of the people, became the terra Regis, the land of their 
representative, the King, so called from kynyng or cynyng, the chief of the kyn or cyn, a tribe 
or kin. Sir Francis Palgrave derives from the Celtic cen or cean, signifying head or chief. 
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~as peppercorns, cummin seeds, roses, &c., to remind the grantee 
that the latid still belonged to the community. ** There can be no- 
tenure with6ut some service, because the service makes the- 
tenure."" o 

Land, enough to maintain a Knight and his retinue, was 
called a Knight's fee, and William I., in granting a large number 
of such fees to one man, distributed them, say, some in York, some 
in Devon, and some in Warwick; otherwise, two or three 
neighbouring landholders united might become a danger to the 
State. These men, holding more than they could cultivate, were 
permitted to grant to sub-tenants, and so became mesne lords- 
(mean lords or middlemen), and, by this subinfeudation, it came 
about that the farmer or yeoman held a loan of land of his chief,, 
the lord of the manor ; who held a loan of his chief lord, the baron ; 
who held a loan of his chief, the King ; who held as representative 
of the community, the true owners of the soil. These loans thus 
held by the several parties were called their estates, and, as it is a 
common-sense axiom in law that none can convey a stronger title 
than he received, our law writers, Blackstone, Williams, and others 
impress on their students the importance of the fact that '* there 
is no private property in land, a man can only have an estate 
in it ; " which fact was so well understood formerly, that our 
Norman and Plantagenet monarchs easily reduced their refractory 
Barons to order by threatening resumption of their lands. 

No monarch can honestly give away the public property with 
which he is intrusted ; knowing that he can only lend, unscru- 
pulous lawyers advised the King to do so in perpetuity, which is 
virtually giving, and robbing the community by a delusive play 
upon words. So, modern landlordism, conceived in sin and shapen 
in iniquity, remains criminal to the core. Supposing for argument 
that one monarch presumes to take from A and grant to B, his 
successor, with equal right, can similarly take from B and give to 
A, and a fortiori he could resume a loan or tenure. On discovering 
that wrong is done to the community, the monarch, the fountain 
of honour, is morally bound to do justice and make restitution ; but 
statesmen, too honourable, or too wise, to defraud an individual 

!)rotected by law, will defraud a disorganized body, " mostly 
bols," as Carlyle called them, in the very name of law, and 
without the least compunction, seeing that everybody's business 
is nobody's business. The Landlords' Relief Bill to wit. 

Landlordism largely pursued its nefarious practices in the 
disorderly reign of Heiiry IIL, whose son, Edward L, on coming 
to the throne, instituted an enquiry, known as the Quo Warranto^ 
compelling every great landholder to produce his warrant for 
holding land. It such a demand was renewed, nearly all England 
would be forfeit to the people. Our legislators, or guardians, acted 

** Wood, Laws of Englandf'p. igo, ed. 1^54. 
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illegally in prejudicing our rights, and invalid laws, legalizing 
robbery, are ignorantly submitted to. 

(Suppose, for example, we employ an agent to transact our 
business, and empower him to draw on us up to /"s,ooo for con- 
tingencies. , If he expends only ;^4,ooo, to whom does the surplus 
belong ? To us undoubtedly, and no honest agent would dream of 
appropriating it. Our landed legislators similarly have a surplus 
from the taxes. To whom does it belong? To the taxpayers 
undoubtedly, and it should go to reduce the national debt or the 
income tax. But in 1896 our dishonest rulers seek to appropriate 
and divide it among themselves, Ought not their lands to be 
resumed in just retribution for robbing the people ? We frequently 
hear ill-informed persons accuse Henry VIII. of robbing the 
Church lands. Not so ; the State not receiving adequate return, 
or service, for the tenure, his ministers advised him to exercise his 
prerogative by resuming the lands **for the profytte of thys 
Realme," as the act is worded.) 

Lawyers, to please their patrons, used every artifice to convert 
public into private property, or a loan into a gift, or, speaking 
plainly, to rob the community legally. They tried to create a belief 
that land was held of the King personally, but as none could hold 
of a dead King, thev were constrained to admit that land was held 
of the Crown, whicn never died. Grants were made, or understood 
to be quamdiu Regi placuerit^ or quamdiu se bene gesserit^ so long as it 
pleased the King for the time being, or so long as the grantee 
behaved well, and it is preposterous to suppose that King or 
Parliament could control the fate of generations unborn by tying 
up our land in perpetuity. However a King might verbally grant 
an estate to a man and his heirs to be held of him, the King, and 
his successors for ever, it was ultra vires to grant absolutely, a fact 
so well known that the shrewdest landholders prudently had their 
charters inspected and confirmed by the successive monarchs, in 
whom always vested the right of resumption. Entails can be cut 
off and family settlements broken at any time, and the farce of 
tenure in perpetuity is exposed by Campbell's Statute of Limita- 
tions under which a man, by keeping the right heir out of an estate 
for a certain time, can bring the Crown, in effect, to resume and 
regrant it to himself, the conditions of land tenure involving 
State service which the right heir neglected and he, presumably, 
performed. However, no time bars the people. 

In buying a sheep, the transaction is complete when the price 
is paid ; but, in buying an estate of a few acres, before those 
Limitations were devised, a lawyer was called in, who, after 
investigating and proving the title, drew up a deed or conveyance— ■ 
mark this, the land is conveyed, not sold — which was engrossed 
upon parchment, and stamped for a fee paid to Government. 
There was no difficulty about the sheep— why this difficulty about 
the land on which be stood ? Sim^piy because the sheep ■ was 
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private property, and the land is not. The would-be vendor of the 
estate, or loan, was nobody in the eyes of the lawyer, until he 
proved himself the true representative of the party to whom the 
land was originally lent. The original conditions are allowed to 
drop out of sight, as they only concern the taxpayers, who have to 
make up the loss, and tamely submit to be robbed. If a title could 
be traced to a period anterior to the abolition of the Court of Wards 
and Liveries, the Inquisitumcs, Fines and Recoveries^ traced the rest. 

Those parasites of landlordism, the lawyers, have been the 
bane of the people." They invented fines and recoveries, leases, 
ground rents, royalties, minimum rents, settlements, and life 
interests, cunningly devised to keep the land from reverting to the 
Crown when forfeited for treason. The holder lost his head, but 
the family kept the tenure. So now, the creditors of a defunct 
landholder are defrauded, and the heir snaps his fingers at them. 
Sir Wm. Dugdale, the antiquary, charges Littleton with mis- 
interpreting the law for want of understanding its origin. Freeman 
says, '* there can be no kind of doubt that lawyers' interpretations 
and lawyers* ways of looking at things have done no small mischief, 
not only to the true understanding of our history, but to the actual 
course of our history itself.''" For example, they deluded the 
people with the foolish notion that a letter or writ to attend the 
King's Court or Parliament conferred a hereditary peerage on the 
receiver. Then creations by patent followed naturally. 

You brew enough beer 

To buy enough lands. 
They'll make you a peer 

To strengthen their hands. 

12 Why may it not be made as easy, almost, to transfer the possession of a piece of land as ot 
a purse of money ? Why should real property involve so much more complication than personal 
property ? Why need we poor uninstructed laymen be so terribly perplexed and bewildered in 
endeavouring to understand all those seemingly subtle and incomprehensible distinctions with 
which the law of real property at present abounds? Lands, tenements, and hereditaments, 
corporeal and incorporeal, cnattels, easements, equitable and legal, affirmative and negative, by 
prescription and otherwise, extinguishment by release or by merger, estates freehold, and less 
than freehold, estates of inheritance, and not of inheritance, fees simple and qualified, estates 
tail and no tail, estates to A and his heirs, to the use of B and his heirs, to the use of C and his 
heirs, and so on, — as if we were going through the alphabet, — estates for life and for years, legal and 
conventional, feoffinent, seisin and livery, primogeniture and gavelkind, rights of curtesy, dower 
and jointure, feoffor and feoffee, grantor and grantee, vendor and vendee, mortgagor and 
mortgagee, " purchasers," protectors of settlements, remainder-men, wastes and incumbrances, 
estates at will, at sufferance, or upon conditions, estates in severalty, in joint tenancy, in 
coparcenary, and in common, unities four and not one, estates in possession or expectancy, uses 
and trusts, trust upon uses, executed and unexecuted, springing, shifting, and resulting, 
remainders, vested and contingent, estates particular and otherwise, executory devises, 
perpetuities, reversions, powers, collateral and appurtenant, bargain and sade, lease and release, 
conversion and reconversion, frauds, torts, and innumerable other distinctions which make up a 
mountain of jargon, unintelligible, and surely to a large extent unnecessary. 

Why could not lawyers oe well advised, and trouble their heads no more in future about 
ownership oi land ? That question was settled once and for all when the foundation of the world 
was laid, and it is futile for them to try to wrest it from the Absolute Owner who created it. 
All such efforts must inevitablv be predestined to ultimate failure. When once it has been 
decreed that the State will collect for the community the full rental value from those whom it 
permits to enjoy the usufruct of the land there will be no more questions regarding the 
ownership of tne land, but only of the improvements standing npon it, and the State will regard 
him who owns the improvements as the one who is responsible for the payment of that rental 
value.— r^ Land and the Community, by the Rev. S. W. Thackeray, M.A., LL.D., Trin. Coll.. 
Cantab (pp. 106-7). 

3 Growth of the English Constitution^ p. 137 
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Truly the House of Lords stands on a nebulous foundation." 

Superstitious awe of the Church affected all ranks, from the 

peasant to the monarch, who feared to prevent the daily acquisition 

of land by the clergy. Greedy landholders, to evade their 

obligations, would convey their estates in frankalmoigne to some 

ecclesiastical corporation, and then hold them again, as of the 

Church, freed from military service ; also men, for their souls' 

salvation, made death-bed conveyances of land to the Church, till 

England was in a fair way of becoming absorbed in the same 

vortex, with her exchequer depleted, no revenue, and no means 

of defence. To stay the mischief, the Statute of Mortmain was 

passed ^7 Edw. I., c. 36) forbidding such gifts by the (mort) dead 

(main) nand. Possessing unbounded wealth, some of the clergy 

lived luxurious and profligate lives. Their redeeming feature was 

charity and almsgiving. Wycliff's followers, called Lollards, 

complained to King Henry IV. against the scandal and the 

ever-increasing fiscal burthens on the laity, and petitioned him 

to resume the Church lands. Landlordism, ever sensitive, took 

alarm. The landholders counselled the King that as they held 

their land in the same way as the Church, if he resumed the one 

the people might, in time, call on him to resume the other, and 

** make all common, to the utter subversion of the Realm." 

Henry favoured the Church, rejected the petition, and enacted 

extreme penalties against any one who should renew it." 

Lord Cobham, the Lollard, a boon companion of King Henry 

v., made bold to petition again, and the King attempted 

to evade by answering that he had no less right to resume 

the goods and chattels of the petitioners on demand. He 

was reminded that he could not resume what he had never 

possessed, like the land. A forcible argument to use against 

modern finance ministers, who endeavour to sink the 

distinction between realty and personalty, and it seemed to prevail 

with the King, much to the terror of the prelates, who resolved, in 

chapter, to ward off the evil by offering the King a large sum of 

money. They were about to separate when Archbishop Chicheley, 

who had been absent, entered the Chapter House, and, hearing the 

resolution, objected that as soon as the money was spent the King 



^* Since the voice of the majority in the House of Commons can be overruled by the House 
of Lords, England is really governed by a landed oligarchy ; therefore Cromwell abolished the 
Lords as " useless and dangerous." It men of Cromwellian fibre are extinct, still our juris- 
Qonsults could devise means for annulling their patents as easily as resuming their estates. 
Montesquieu says: "The extremity of corruption is when the power of the nobles becomes 
hereditary, for then they can hardly have any moderation. When the nobles assume the privilege 
of paying no taxes [death duties of old, taxes on ground rents, no 45. in the pound, etc.] ; when 
tihey commit frauds to exempt themselves, as in some aristocracies in our time— nothing is more 
prejudicial to the Government ; when they engross the public money, under pretence of rewards 
or appointments for their respective employments ; in fine, when they render the common people 
tributary, and divide among their own body the [surplus] profits arising from the several 
subsidies— this last case is very rare [Query]— an aristocracy so instituted would be the most 
Btolerable of all Governments.'^ 

** See Lingard, Hist, Eng., sub. Henry IV. 
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would qofne fpr more, an4 recommended them to leave the case in 
bis hands. Resprtinc to* the common artifice of statescraft, he 
suggested that a very favourable opportunity presented for the King 
to enforce his claim to the throne of France. The idea was cau|^ht 
up, great preparations were made, and the landholders, finding 
the cost to themselves had considerably increased by reason of the 
withdrawal of so much Church land from military service, strongly 
supported Cobham's petition for resumption, against which the 
clergy pleaded that if they neither fought m person, nor sent 
Knights into the field, they would secure victory for the King by 
their prayers. But Henr}' had faith in something more tangible, 
and the Archbishop at the head of the prelates, seeing that there 
was no escape, suggested that the King might resume the lands of 
the Alien Priories, on which large estates had been bestowed by 
the Norman Concjuerors. Consequently, the Commons petitioned 
the King to exercise his prerogative and resume, in these words : — 
^* Since great injury arises to your Kingdom, and your people of the 
same Kingdom, by the great rents and conveyance of the same out 
of the Country to the Alien Priories, to the great impoverishment 
of your said Kingdom, which God defend, may it please your noble 
and gracious Lordship that the aliens be for ever ousted and 
disinherited, and that all the possessions of the Alien Priories 
b^ing in England may remain in your hands, to you and your heirs 
for qver«" Response: The King wills it.^^ Agincourt was 
fought and won, and Archbishop Chicheley, in compunction 
for being instrumental to the slaughter, founded the college of 
All Souls, Oxford, for the welfare of the souls of all who were 
slain ip that battle. i 

. About I20 years later, Henry VIII., a stronger King, practised 
resumption on the Home Church. The lesser nionasteries first, 
because the rents were ''spoyled and wasted for increase and 
mayntenance of sin," and ** should be used and converted to the 
honour and profytte of thys Realme" (Act 27, Henry VIII., c. 28). 
Within three years the lands pf the greater monasteries were 
resupied (Act 31, Henry VIII., c. 13), and six years later, the 
Commons petitioned the Kin^ to resume the land revenues of the 
Colleges, &c., to support foreign war and State expenses (Act 37^ 
Henry VIII., c. 4). 

As Freeman says: — 

** The life and sonl of English law has ever been precedent ; we have 
always held that whatever our fathers once did their sons have a right to do 
again " {Growth English Constit. p. 58), and ** in all our great political struggles^^ 
the voice of Englishmen has never called for the assertion of new principles, 
for the enactment of new laws; the cry has always been for the better 
observance of the laws which were already in force for the redress d 
grievances'* {Ibid. p. 57). We should bear in mind, "The power which our 
gradual development ha& given us of retracing our steps, of falling back whenever 



• Rolls 0/ Parliament^ vol. IV., p.; 29, No. ix. 
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need calls for £ElIling back, on the principle&^f earli^^/of'tenbf the'earitesttfiiies'' 
{Ibid. p. zio). As to interrapttons to heoeiditary ^tlcceseipn," TKeseint«rru(»tioni6, 
M^hich, in the eye of history, are simply exerciser jof an anden^; ri|B[hV f^t in the 
eyes of lawyers, revolutions or usnrpations " (IhiH'^. 147). ' ..', ^' ' '' .^„ ^. 

I quote the words of Dr. Freemari, because, tomihg froim^aii 
authority well known, they will have more iJveight thaYi itninfe. ^till 
every thoughtful man must perceive, without being told, that the 
land question is supreme ; land being the source of all wealth, evil 
must attend the maladministration of it. If the foundation is 
rotten the social edifice must fall, and every Englishman ought to 
understand that the soil belongs to the community and that it is in 
the power of the Crown, on the call of the Commons, to resume 
every acre in the country without compensation. 

The habit of calling Izxid-holders XdiuA-owners has grafted a 
delusion on the popular mind which is hard to be uprooted, and, 
marvellously, the poople — ^the owners joi the soil — have forgotten 
that the landholders are their tenants at will, as the very word 
'* tenure " implies, and that freeholders hold freely against all 
comers save the people, who, by constitutional precedent, can 
resume the land on any emergency. They virtually do so under 
CampbelFs Statute of Limitations. They did so m transferring 
the Crown lands from the Stuarts to the Guelphs. 

Those who prefer going to the fountain-head to listening to 
lawyers or writers no better informed than themselves, should go 
to that popular resort for literary men, the Reading Room of the 
British Museum, where they will receive the mo3t jpolite^ attention 
and assistance from the officials. Around the central desk will be 
found a set of folios, issued by the Record Office Commission, and 
containing all that is requisite. The student should first iiiispect 
the four volumes of Inquisitiones post mortem. He will find the 
estates held by most of the defunct landholders enumerated, from 
3 Hen. ni. (1218) to 20 Chas. I. (1645). Many are missing. But 
he wUl not find the names and ages of the heirs. Why were they 
omitted from the originals ? Sir Harris Nicolas, the eminent 
lawyer and antiquary, passed severe strictures on the Record 
Commission, and took pains to supply the omission in MS. for his 
private use. Had the names of the heirs been given, the object of 
the Inquisitions would have been too apparent-— that the State was 
looking after its property and taking the names of its responsible 
trustees. The road to landlordism led through ** bye paths and 
crooked ways,'* therefore landlordism is nervous about the "rights 
of property and their discussion. 

In the Hundred Rolls the student will find land rent recorded 
at 2d. an acre, and can reflect on the loss to the public exchequer 
and landlord gains. Turning to Stowe's Annals he will find that 
Wat Tyler petitioned that no rent should exceed 4^. an acre. We 
all know about the indignity to Wat's daught«Fr-and that Wat was 
slain by Walworth the Mayor. Bray and Manning's Surrey tells 
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US that .Wat harried the Stew^s in Southwark, which belonged to 
Walworth^ who struck a vindictive blow for landlordism. 

In brief, let the student ask for Walter Rye's Records and Record 
Searching^ Stacey Grimaldi's Origines Genealogical and Sir Martin 
Wright's. Land Tenures^ for further instruction. Jacob's or Tomlin's 
Law Dictionaries^ and Dugdale's Origines yuridicidUs will also aid 
him. 

J. W. 
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THE 

Strange Village of Europa. 



v^URING my summer holidays I have been tramping over the 
I J hills, and, as I was out of the beaten track of tourists, have 
come across some out-of-the-world villages with strange cus* 
ton^s and habits. One of t^ese quaint places, named Europa, seemed 
so interesting and picturesque that I determined to stay a day or two 
and explore it more thoroughly. Naturally my first care was to 
obtain lodgings, and in this I found more difficulty than I expected. 
The people seemed very suspicious of strangers, and all wanted to see 
my luggage before they, would allow me to qross their doorsteps. 
At last one of the children told me to try at a large rambling old 
farmhouse, with shop windows, that was on the other side of the 
brook to the rest of the village. " Mrs. John Bull," said the child, 
^'has a large family, but I think she will find you room somehow.'' 
Crossing the brook into the farm I found plenty of evidence of the 
size of the family, for the whole place seemed alive with workers. 
Although it had evidently been a big farmhouse once, yet now many 
of the buildings had been turned into workshops of various kinds. 
Evidently, although many of the' children were grown up, they still 
lived at home, and had started in .business as weavers, blacksmiths, 
boatbuilders, and at other trades. I found the old lady more disposed 
to be friendly than her neighbours had been, and that there would 
be no difficulty in lodging with her for a short time. 

Wandering about the farm, to fill up the time until dinner should 
be ready, I saw still more of the strange old place, especially when 
one of the young fellows, seeing my interest, took me in and out of 
the buildings, shewing me how the old barns had been turned into 
workshops and warehouses. 

** How many are there of you ? " was my first question, but hardly 
expected the answer, that although some of the elder sons were 
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married and gone away, yet other married sons having their families 
round them in the old home brought up the number there to forty- 
one.* ** And does the farm keep you all ? " I asked. " Well no^ 
not now,** was the reply, '* you see we have so many trades and 
occupations that we do not put the time in upon the land to make it 
yield as it should do. We buy a great deal from the village shops : 
last year we had j^ios* worth of goods from my married brothers in 
the other villages, ;^i4i* worth from our cousins on the other side of 
the pond, and ;^276* worth with all the other village people, making 
altogether ;^S22* worth." *' Then of course you must send them an 
equal amount of the goods that you make here," I suggested. '^ No," 
said the young fellow laughing, " they don't get that out of us. You 
see, so many of the village people are in Mother's debt, that we have 
to take the interest out in goods, or we might not be able to get it» 
Then my brothers work for them as carriers and in other ways, 
and bring their wages home in the shape of groceries and fruits. 
We only sent off our farm j^2So* worth of goods last year, and the 
£2^0* of difference was all made up in these kind of ways. In our 
village it is only the poor people who send away more than they get 
in, all the well-to-do- people get more in than they send away or they 
would not be so well off. The village people want many of the 
things that we make, and would buy a great deal more from us than 
they do, but for a very funny way their mothers have of punishing 
them. Every time they are seen buying anything here their 
molhers fine them from twopence to sixpence in the shilling for the 
sin of buying from us instead of from their own relations. We 
might sell them more goods and get better prices from them if it 
were not for this queer practice, for when their mother's fine is added 
to the price they pay us for the goods, it makes our things too dear 
for them to buy. Of course our Mother is annoyed about it, but she 
says that it is too silly a game for her to play at, but my brother, 
Joe, says that she ought to retaliate by making us pay fines like the 
other village children have to pay. As we want to buy cheaply and 
get plenty for our money, we want to know where the good to us 
will come in,' when instead of buying extra sweets with our pocket 
money we have to pay it to. mother for permission to buy what we 
^watit out of the village. Under Mother's plan we get so much more 

• Millions. 
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to eat than other people's children do that we do not want such a 
change. Mother does fine us for buying tea, sugar, and tobacco, but 
that is to have some pocket money of her own, and it does not hurt 
us youngsters like a fine upon our flour or bread would.'' 

After dinner I was introduced to the elder brother who was called 
Joe by the family. He took me to see some rare plants that he was 
growing, and seemed very anxious to have a talk about a visit he 
had just made to some of his married brothers in the next village. 
He had great ideas of making some sort of bargain or agreement with 
them, for he said that they were buying some ploughs and other 
implements from other people, when they ought to be buying them 
from their brothers at the old home. Mrs. Bull was having a good 
deal of meat from a married son named Seddie, and some barrels of 
flour from another named Laurie^ but these chaps grumbled because 
the village people were allowed to sell against them and thus kept 
their prices reasonably down. Joe's great wish was to induce his 
Mother to fine all her children, who bought any meat or flour from 
anybody except Seddie or Laurie, so that these two could get rich 
more quickly through the bigger prices they would get for their 
meat and flour from their brothers at home. He felt certain these 
old boys would reduce their fines to their children, which they now 
made them pay upon the things that they buy, even when it is from 
their brothers at the old home. The idea was, that by reducing the 
fine on what they bought at home, they would force the grand- 
children ,to buy more things of their relations' make than they now 
want to do. I asked Joe as to how many children hb married 
brothers had, and he replied ^^ nine, and three adopted ones, all ol 
whom were growing up strong and hearty." " It seems to me then, 
that they will soon be making all the ploughs and such things that 
they require, and wUl not be forced to buy them from you for 
so very long." ** So it cOmes to this," said Henry, who wa« in the 
garden with us, ** You would have Mother fine all her forty-onte 
children for every bit of bread and meat they bought in the village, 
and all you would do for us would be to force my twelve nephews to 
buy some of our ploughs and harrows, by niaking other people's 
ploughs and harrows too dear for them to buy. We buy*' continued 
Henry, " about half of the bread, butter, and meat, that we eat, — 
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£i4S* worth coming off the farm and about the same amount being 
bought Of this amount, one-fifth comes from my brothers, and 
four-fifths from other farmers. If we had, therefore, to pay Mother 
a fine of a shilling in the pound, it would be about j^6* on the part 
that we buy in the village. Our brothers would, of course, raise their 
prices in the same proportion, so we should have to pay them thirty 
shillings a year more than we do now." ** Yes, but " Joe replied, 
" think how well that £6* would come in for Mother to spend upon 
the lame boys." Henry answered, " But you do not seem to see, 
Joe, that the better your plan answers for the married brothers, the 
worse it will be for the lame boys. If ever our brothers send us 
three-fifths of our food, as we all hope they some day will, it would 
only leave two-fifths instead of four-fifths for the other farmers to 
supply ; and as by your plan Mother would only get her fine money 
from what we bought from the other farmers, there would only be 
three pounds instead of six pounds for the lame boys' portion. Yet, 
at the same time, we should continue to be paying the seven pounds 
ten shillings extra upon our food." 

A tall young fellow, named Arthur, came strolling up with a golf 
stick, and wondered, that I, as a stranger, should be interested in 
their family affairs. His mind was quite open on all these subjects, 
but money matters and domestic affairs always bothered him. 
Another of the elder sons who was with us, told me that he did not 
agree with Joe in his idea of having fines upon food purchases, but 
he thought they could well afford to pay fines upon some other 
things. " What would you like to pay upon ? " said Henry, — " How 
would cotton, silk, and wool do for your purpose ? I see that our 
yearly purchases of them come to about ;^ioo.* Or would you 
prefer that we paid upon timber and metal ; those come to well over 
;^50* a year ? " ** No," he answered, " I don't think that it woulci 
do on these things, because we want to make them up into other 
things so as to sell them again. If you make them so dear with 
your fines we shall not be able to sell them." ** Of course not," said 
Henry, " it wont do to have fines on anything that we want to sell 
again." " Does that not apply to almost everything that you buy," 
said I innocently, ** for you seem a family of shopkeepers ? " " Oh, 
there are some things that we buy that we need not," said one of 

* Millions. 
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them. " Our Jack went the other day into the village and traded 
one of our boats for a piano, and we would have made him one if he 
had asked us to do so." ** I suppose then," I said, " that Jack either 
likes village pianos better than yours, or that you wanted too much 
for your make." " Oh, the village chap sold it far too cheaply ; we 
could not, or at anyrate we would not, make one for the money." 
" It seems to me then," I said, ** that the real reason was, that the 
villager wanted the boat more than he wanted the piano ; you did not 
want Jack*s boat, and he found someone who did, so he was quite 
right in driving a bargain and getting a piano as cheaply as he could. 
He can soon make another boat, and it evidently pays him better to 
make boats than it does you to make pianos. If he had not taken 
the piano he would not have sold the boat, so it was good for you all 
as well as for the village piano maker." 

Whilst we had thus been talking, we had left the flower garden 
and were walking over the fields. Some of the children that we 
saw were very hard at work, but in clothing and appearance were 
very different from the refined and well-dressed young men who 
were shewing me round. This led me to ask as to whether these 
youngsters were strangers, who had been hired to assist upon the 
farm. ** No ! " was the reply, " we are all one family here." " How 
is it then," I enquired, ** that some seem so poorly fed and clad ? 
They seem to be doing all the hard work and apparently get very 
little for it, yet, I must confess, I rarely hear a murmer or a sigh from 
them." None of my companions seemed ready with a reply, but I 
heard indistinct whispers about * providence and naturallaws.* At 
last one of the young men said : ** You see there have to be various 
ranks and classes amongst us, and you should notice that we keep 
these young folks from starving, and we let them live in these sheds." 
** That is very kind of you," I replied, ** but you do not seem to do 
much for them besides what they work for, and some of you elder 
ones have rather easy lives : what is puzzling me," I continued, ** is 
the question, as to why there should be these differences between 
you. You elder sons seem to have plenty of everything, and most 
of what you have seems to come from the labour of your younger 
brothers. Why do they thus give you these things ? " "Of course, 
they have to do so, for permission to plant and reap upon our land : 
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they pay us for this privilege." ** But I thought you called it youi 
Motherland," was my, reply, '* and if it is your Mother's land, how 
can it be yours at the same time ? " They did not care very much 
for my questions and tried to shelve the subject, saying, *^ that their 
Mother had given them the free use of the land, and that they 
bought and sold various fields to each other." " I suppose you 
mean," I replied, ** that you elder ones do, for these younger 
brothers of yours do not seem able to afford to buy fields or anything 
else. The fact of the matter is, you elder ones have taken possession 
of the farm, and have called the fields yours for so long, that you 
imagine that they are yours. However you may regard it, some 
people will say that you have no right to your Mother's land, unless 
you pay her rent for it. If you paid her a proper rent for her land 
every year, based upon its annual value, your Mother would have 
plenty of money to put this old farm to rights, and to properly look 
after all her lame boys. I see that some of the land is not used at 
all, and yet some of the boys keep bothering you to find them some- 
thing to do. You tell me that where you get nothing off the land 
you give your Mother nothing, thus making it easy for those who 
hold the land to be lazy, and enabling them to make others lazy who 
want to work,, and yet cannot get land to work upon. I shall advise 
your Mother to make you all pay, according to the amount of the 
value of the land that you call your own. Then you richer sons will 
have to work, to make the money for your Mother, and her younger 
sons can do less and yet share the family prosperity. However kind- 
hearted you elder sons may be, yet you have a regular * dog in the 
manger ' policy. You will often, neither use some of the fields 
properly yourselves, nor allow the younger ones to work for them- 
selves upon them. All your difficulties seem to me to come from 
your Mother's easy-going way of asking you for money. If she were 
to ask you for more, and take your land from you if you did not 
want to pay more, then she would have plenty of land for those who 
are now asking for it ; and when these were safely off to till the out- 
lying portions of the farm, then there would be more work for those 
that remain nearer to the house." 

The idea that I might talk to their Mother upon this subject ver^ 
much annoyed them, and I was not surprised to find that they kept 
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me from meeting the old lady that evening. The next morning 
the elder sons were evidently very anxious to get me out of the 
village, and I also felt that it was desirable that I moved on, so I bade 
them farewell, hoping, that when I was next passing that way, I 
might find the family more united. 

I cannot advise tourists as to how they can find this village ; and 
I am not certain that it is advisable to call whilst the elder sons have 
so much power. If any visitors do happen to call upon them, and 
should happen to mention any of the figures that I have quoted In 
this narrative, I suggest that they add the word ** millions " to each 
of the figures, in order not to offend the susceptibilities of the 

descendants of John Bull, Esquire. 

W. G. WILKINS. 
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THE PUZZLED LUNATIC. 



Clown : " That very day that young Hamlet was bom ; he that is mad and 
was sent into England." 

Samlet : '* Aye, marry, why was he sent into England V 

Clown : *' Why, because he was mad, and he shall recover his wits there, or 
if he do not, 'tis no great matter there/' 

HamUli '*Whyr 

Clown : " 'Twill not be seen in him there : there the^nen are as mad as he." 

—Hamlet, Act 5, Sc. I, 

AM a good Conservatiye and a member of the Oettingham 
Conservative Club. The Committee had arranged a billiard 
tournament among the members, and as I wished to get 
my games played off, I set out one evening for the Club. 

On my way there I passed a crowd of people standing at a 
street corner. At first I thought there might be a fight or an 
accident or something else of interest I saw that they were 
only listening to a man preaching. As I walked away I heard 
them singing a hymn with something about *' Earth is a desert 
drear, Heaven is our home." 

A man of a decidedly foreign appearance was standing not 
far off on the kerbstone. He wore a soft felt hat, and a suit of 
dark Tweed cloth, but though he was dressed much like the 
ordinary citizen, there were certain indications about his face 
and manner which suggested the native of another country. 
_ As I approached him he turned to me. 

" Is that true ihat those people are saying ?" he asked. 

" I am sure I do not know what they are talking about.*' I 
said. 

" They say that the earth is a desert. I think that this earth 
of yours is a wonderful place." 

This remark took me a little by surprise. 

" Of mine ?' ' I said, ** You flatter me. I assure you I do not 
own the earth, nor even a large portion of it.** 

'^ I refer to your as a Terrestrial,*' he said. *'It is a wonder* 
ful globe which you Terrestrials inhabit.'* 



From this statement, the reader will probably have discovered, 
as I did, the poor man's Condition of mind. I decided to humour 
his phantasy 

" Are you not a Terrestrial ?" I asked. 

"Oh no," he said, ** But during the past month I have been 
taking a flying visit to all the chief places on your earth* What 
lofby mountains ! What magnificent rivers ! What vast and 
glorious seas ! And then, what splendid soil ! how rich and 
fertile it is ! What noble fruits it produces ! What wealth of 
herbage ! ; the seeds are multiplied a hundredfold. And besides 
all this, what a treasure-house of useful minerals exists beneath 
the surface !" 

" I am glad you are pleased with our earth," I said, though it 
was with some difficulty that I kept a serious face. 

'* Pleased !" he said, '* I am delighted with it, and that is why 
I was surprised when I heard yonder crowd of persons alluding 
to it as a desert. It is a wonderfully beautiful and fertile place ; 
a kind of Paradise ; fit to be the abode of a race of Gods. My 
own moon is a barres; desert compared with it." 

There was now no doubt as to what kind of man I was 
addressing. 

** Are you from the moon, sir f" I asked. 

^' I am the man who resides in the moon," he said. 

He made this statement in that simple and matter-of-fact 
manner with which such poor creatures usually announce their 
special delusion. 

*' You are then, in point of fact, a lunatic,'' I said, and I could 
not refrain from smiling at the aptness of my own wit. 

He accepted the suggestion with the greatest composure. 

*• I am," he said, *' as I have learned that one of your names 
for my moon is Luna, I may be called a lunatic. But I hope I 
am not unduly proud of the title. I confess that your earth is 
the nobler planet." 

'* You need not fear that you will seem peculiar amongst us^ 
sir," I said, speaking still from an intention of humouring him. 
** We have a number of lunatics living amongst us on terms of 
perfect equality.*' 



*' Is that ao P 1 was under the impressioii that I was the onlj 
representative from your attendant planet But if ever jon 
visit the moon I shall be pleased to entertain yon/' 
" Thank you,*' I^said, " take a cigar ?*' 
He took one from my case. 
" Am I to eat it ?" he asked. 

I took one myself, and having lit it, I began to smoke. 
'* Marvellous Terrestrials !" he said, '^ Creatures whose food is 
fire and smoke." He tried to light his, and in doing so he 
nearly choked himself, after which he returned the cigar to me, 
and I disposed of it in the gutter where it .was soon annexed by 
a little match-selling Arab. 

'^My inferiority prevents me from imitating you in this 
matter," said the stranger. 

We began to walk along the street, and he resumed his 
remarks. 

'*! have visited the places where you congregate in large 
numbers ; your towns and cities. But there is one thing that 
surprises and distresses me." 
** What is that?" I asked. 

*^You seem to have amongst you an enormous number of 
criminals.^^ 

By this remark I was for a moment struck speechless, for in 
spite of myself I began to take the poor man seriously. I felt 
that there was some truth in what he said. 

'* Grime is said to have been decreasing among us of late 
years," I said. 

'' Then it must have been terrible in the past," he replied. 
'* Have you been visiting our prirans ?" I asked. 
'^ I have. I went into several that stood very near each other 
in one of your largest towns. In fact, the town seemed peopled 
almost entirely by criminals. I saw them go into huge stone 
buildings as soon as the day broke, and there I watched the poor 
wretches labouring all day amongst the whir and rattle of wheels 
and rods, and the whizz of steam, while the sky above them was 
black with smoke. In the evening they were let out again, and 
I saw them go to their wretched and crowded huts for the night. 



only mad on one point, which was his idea that he had come on 
a yisit from the moon. Beside that, there was the champagne. 
We entered the hotel and seated ourselves at a tahle. He 
seemed to have plenty of money. 

'* Your health, sir, and a pleasant journey to the moon when 
you return," 1 said, holding np my glass. 

^^ Thank yon.'* He answered me with great seriousness, and 
then fell to musing and murmuring about what I had told him. 
" Poor Terrestrials," he said. '^ But you do not all work in such 
manner. Who were those men whom I saw living together in 
a big building, and wearing long gowns and cords round their 
waists P" 

'* Those," I said, ^' were probably monks in some Roman 
Catholic monastery ; men who have fled the world, and gone to 
live in seclusion.'' 

^'Perhaps it is no wonder they have fled from such a world," 
he said ; and then continued *< I saw some other monks, as I 
suppose them to be. They were in a large edifice by the sea, 
and they wore clothes similar to those used by your men who 
ride about on wheels. They had little caps on their heads, of 
which the hair was cut close, while all over their clothes wad a 
mark like that," — he imitated the Qovemment broad-arrow with 
his finger on the table. — ** Were those men monks, too ?" 
I burst out laughing. 

** Those were not monks," I said, " they were convicts." 
" Convicts ! " he repeated. " What are convicts ? Are they 
another kind of religious men who live apart from the world ? " 

'* Those convicts are our worst criminals," I said, " and the 
place where yon saw them is a prison ; probably Portland Prison." 
<< Convicts ! A prison ! " he said. " You astonish me more 
and more. They appeared to be belter fed and better cared for 
than those honest workpeople whom I thought to be criminals. 
I verily believe that I would rather reside in your prison, than 
work in one of your factories, and live in one of those nasty little 
huts beside it." 

"Perhaps you would," I said; "we pride ourselves on our 
prison system." 
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'< Wonderfal ! Marvellons ! " be ejaculated. " I say not that 
you ought to treat your crimiDals worse, but I am astonished that 
your -workpeople cannot live better. It appears to me that 
amongst yon terrestrials the criminal is often better treated than 
the honest man." 

" In some cases that may be so," I replied. 

*' Surely, you are not all idiots ! '' he exclaimed, with a look o£ 
great wonder on his face 

This remark, coming from a lunatic, was rather amusing. I 
could perceive that to his diseased and perverted mind, our system 
musii appear by the rule of contrary. 

" We do not generally regard ouselves as idiots/' I said, with 
a smile. 

" I think I begin to understand," he said. '^ There is some 
evil influence which oppresses you, and which forces your work- 
people to lead unpleasant lives, but you are so good-natured that 
you try to soften your criminals' hearts by kindness. You deny 
yourselves for the sake of your criminals and your National Debt 
and the rest, just as some of your mothers sacrifice their comfort 
for their wilful children. I begin to respect you. Poor self- 
sacrificing terrestrials.'' 

** Poor lunatic,'' thought I, but I made no answer. 

The whole interview was of so odd a character, and his manner, 
.with all his queer speeches, was so solemn and matter-of-fact, 
that I knew not exactly what to think of it all. 

'« Why do you not ask one of your gods to interfere on behalf 
of your BufPering workpeople P " he asked. 

^' Our gods ? " I asked in surprise. 

" Yes," he replied ; " I have visited the residence of one of your 
gods." 

It seemed to me that we were coming down upon delicate 
ground. I thought he might be referring, in his odd way, to a 
church. 

" What kind of a place was it ? " I asked. 

^' There was a fair expanse of green herbage and trees around 
it, and near it were beautiful gardens. Within the noble house 
were many servants, in fine dresses, going to and fro, and all the 
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could perceive that to his diseased and perverted mind, our system 
musii appear by the rule of contrary. 

^' We do not generally regard ouselves as idiots/' I said, with 
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" I think I begin to understand/' he said. " There is some 
evil influence which oppresses you, and which forces your work- 
people to lead unpleasant lives, but you are so good-natured that 
you try to soften your criminals' hearts by kindness. You deny 
yourselves for the sake of your criminals and your National Debt 
and the rest, just as some of your mothers sacrifice their comfort 
for their wilful children. I begin to respect you. Poor self- 
sacrificing terrestrials." 
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that I knew not exactly what to think of it all. 

'* Why do you not ask one of your gods to interfere on behalf 
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" Yes," he replied ; " I have visited the residence of one of your 
gods." 

It seemed to me that we were coming down upon delicate 
ground. I thought he might be referring, in his odd way, to a 
church. 

" What kind of a place was it ? " I asked. 

'^ There was a fair expanse of green herbage and trees around 
it, and near it were beautiful gardens. Within the noble house 
were many servants, in fine dresses, going to and fro, and all the 
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famishing of ^he place wms of the oostliest and moat splendid 
kind. In one of the rooms was the god, and no one approached 
him without doing him reverence. I used my faculty for render- 
ing myself invisible so that I might observe hinL" 

<* He was not a god,*' I said, for I began to perceive what the 
queer stranger meant. 

" But he was, for I heard the servants distinctly address him 
as * my lord,' " said my friend the lunatia 

" He was a lord, I admit," I said, " but he was not a god We 
terrestrials of this country have no such gods." 

'^ Let us say he was a lord, then, though I always thought the 
terms were convertible," said the queer stranger. '^ I approached 
this lord with awe, feeling for him the deepest respect on acoonnt 
of the marvellous goodness of character which I perceived he 
possessed. I esteemed it an honour to be able to gaze upon so 
noble and pure-minded a man." 

I was in no small a degree puzzled by this rhapsody, and I was 
curious to discover what new freakish idea possessed the mind of 
my lunatic friend. However, I did not think it advisable to 
interrupt him. 

'* Having made myself visible to him in the likeness of a man 
whom I had seen in the grounds outside," said the lunatic, " I 
approached this lord, and asked permission to be allowed to grasp 
his hand. I felt that I should be ennobled by the contact " 

** Did he shake hands with you ? " I asked. 

'* Not at all. On the contrary, he looked much astonished, and 
even frightened ; and he ordered his servants to turn me out of 
the house." 

^' I am not surprised," I said. 

*' Neither was I, for I perceived that I was not worthy to touch 
a man of so wise, so pure^ so self-sacrificing a character and 
disposition." 

''How did you know that he possessed such a character?'* I 
asked. 

'' How did I know p " he repeated, with a surprised look 
" Surely, that was to be seen by the honour which was paid him 
by all who approached him. You have said you are not idiots 
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and, amongst rational men^ only a man who has lived a very 
noble and pure and pnblic-spirited life would be treated with suoh 
honoar and respect." 

I smiled at this. As a good Conservative, and a tolerant man 
of the world, I am not one to enlarge on the peccadilloes of the 
members of onr grand old British aristocracy, and I am strongly 
opposed to those miserable Radical newspapers which are always* 
trying to ferret out some disagreeable affair, and print it with a 
heading in big type about a '^ Scandal in High Life ! " or " Oar 
Glorious Aristocracy Again!" or something of that sort. Onr 
nobility are men, like other men, and, having mach wealth and a 
good deal of spare time, perhaps they occasionally make some 
little social blunders. And now, for a man to imagine that each 
member of onr nobility earned his wealth and position either by 
the greatness of his talents or by some extraordinary act of virtue 
which he had performed, was certainly as good a joke as I had 
heard for a great while. Of course, we know that the word 
nobility has two meanings; there is the nobility of a man's bodily 
pr mental powers, which is one thing, and there is the nobility 
derived from high birth and a hereditary title, which is a difPerent 
tiling altogether. The British public understands this perfectly 
well, and I thought of explaining it to the queer stranger. Yet 
what could I say P What use is there in arguing with a madman ? 

'* I should much like to know," persisted the stranger, ^'whether 
this lord is respected merely on account of the generally noble 
character of his talents and disposition, or whether it is because 
of some great deed which he has performed.'* 

It was impossible to help pitying the poor questioner, for he 
seemed so much in earnest in his absurd questioning. 

V It was for neither,'' I said. 

The face of the stranger bore an aspect of astonishment for a 
moment. Then he smiled. ** I fear you jest with me," he said. 
<^ Come; tell me of the noble deeds which this lord has performed, 
so that I may rejoice my mind by meditating upon them." 

His request was certainly ridiculous; yet his seriousness forbade 
me to laugh. 
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'* Fought for it ? " He exclaimed. " Surely, yon do not mean to 
say that they fought the Deity for the possesaion of the land ?** 

'' Your ideas are very extreme," I said ; *' those men fought the 
original possessors — ^tbe savages, and such like." 

'< Bat how did the savages get it ? " he asked. 

" How ? Well ; they settled on it/' I replied. 

'^ But they are dead, and you have all settled on it ; therefore, 
by (he same argument, it is for the use of yon — ^its present 
occupiers." 

I made no reply. What could one say to such odd arguments ? 

^* Again," he said, '^ you say that the forefathers of these land- 
lords fought for it. Then why may not you fight them for it P 
Are they such giants and heroes that millions cannot vanquish 
them?" 

I laughed at this ; it seemed so ridiculous. Yet, as the face of 
my acquaintance maintained its look of solemn interest, I mustered 
what gravity I could command to provide him with an answer. 

" That would be robbery and spoliation," I said. " It is true 
that most of the land was first seissed upon in the times of 
slaughter and misrule. But we are civilized, now." 

** Do you allow yourselves to be governed by the arrangements 
made in the times of slaughter and misrule ? " he asked. 

I was somewhat nonplussed by this question, and I could only 
say, " You do not quite understand the principles of our grand 
old British constitution/' 

'' By my moon and all the planets, I do not," he said, and then 
added, *' Surely, the land must be intended for the use and 
support of the people who live on it." 

" Such a person as you cannot be expected to understand our 
British constitution," I replied, for, not being able to answer his 
questions satisfactorily, I thought my safest plan was to abuse 
him a little. I had learned that trick at election times when 
fighting for the Conservative interest. 

" At least I begin to understand why so many of your honest 
workpeople live lives more wretched than those of criminals," he 
said. " You have landlords who own the land, and who take 
large sums of money for allowing the people to live on it. Those 
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landlords haye hosts of servants who mnst also be maintained, 
and, beside that, there are the luxuries, and the producers of 
those luxuries, on which for the most part the landlords expend 
their wealth. All these have to be supported by the people who 
produce the necessaries of life, and these workpeople, through the 
stress of the tribute which jour landlords demand^ and through 
their exclusion from some of the best lands of your country, are 
forced to work hard and to live wretchedly. Do I understand 
that?" 

^' You appear to haye a peryerted conscience,'' I said, with 
some heat '^ We do not need any more insane teachers of revoln- 
tionary doctrines. There are enough of them already/' 

''Pardon me," he said, ^' but it is you whose eonscience is 
perverted. Surely you want justice. '' 

'* We do," I replied, '* and therefore we do not intend to deprive 
our landlords of their rights." 

'* But your landlords' rights appear to be other men's wrongs" 
he retorted. 

" Nonsense ! The land mnst be owned by someone, and we 
may as well pay the rent to them as to anyone else." 

'' Not so," he said. " The land is for the use and support of 
the people who live on it, and was never intended to maintain a 
few in luxury and idleness, while the rest live in hardship and 
comparative want. The Rent, as yon call it, ought to be paid 
into the public exchequer, and used for State purposes." 

" So you are a Land Nationaliser," I said. '' I might have 
known that all such persons hailed from the moon." 

" If you have men who hold the opinions I have expressed," he 
said, '' it appears after all that there are some among you who 
appreciate the difference between right and wrong." 

Suddenly it occurred to me that perhaps the person before me 
was not really a lunatic, but an individual of democratic ten- 
dencies who had been trying to work off an elaborate joke at my 
expense, by pretending to have arrived from the moon. However, 
I think he got as good as he gave. 

** You want to wrong our landowners," I said. 

'^ A landowner has no right to exist," he retorted. 
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«< Wcold jon mnrder them all ? " I asked. 

** No ; bnt I would transform them from landowners into land, 
users, or transfer the land to snch as wonld nse it ; and in anj 
case the user shonld paj to the state the market value of the nse.'* 

** That would be a grand system for bolstering np a tyrannical 
goyemment^ I said. " There would be no need for a parliament 
then to Toto supplies/' 

'* On the contrary/' he said, '* such a system could not long 
exist, except when allied with popular representation/' 

'* But the rent would be to pay, in any case," I said. 

^ Exactly. But by distributing it among your landowners, as 
you call them, and among their seryants and producers of lux- 
uries, it is wasted on persons of no use to the public or to 
themselves, whereas if paid to the State, it would be used to 
reduce taxation, to construct public roads, works, and railways, 
and to pay ofP your National Debt. And another result of the 
change would be that your landlords and their retainers would 
have to undertake some productive labour, whereby they would 
increase, instead of diminish the sum of the general wealth. 
But am I really to understand that there are men already among 
you who teach these principles ? " 

<< Oh yes ; lots of them. We have plenty of spouting agitators 
who do nothing bnt go about the country and try to upset the 
minds of working men, and make them discontented with their 
lot" 

<• Do you call them ' spouting agitators' P '' he asked. 

" I do ; and a good name for them." 

*' Do they over call your landlords robbers ? " he said, with a 
smile. 

** Perhaps they do," I said. " They are quite equal to it, any- 
way. But I would tell you that our landlords are not robbers. 
They live entirely according to the Land Laws." 

"And who made the Land' Laws ? " 

'< Our Parliaments in the past made them,'' I said. 

** May I ask of what class of men those Parliaments consisted?" 

<< They consisted for the most part of our best men; the nobility 
and gentry of this realm." 
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*' That is to say, of landlords ? " he queried. 

** Perhaps so." 

^* So jonr landlords made your land lawa for yon, did they P '> 
ho asked. 

" But they were elected by the people," I said. 

'* Are yon snre of that P Perhaps yon wonld not mind telling 
me when those Parliaments of landlords chiefly existed/' 

I had grown weary of this cross-qnestioning, so I gave him a 
very short answer. 

" I suppose yon know as well as I can tell yon," I said. 

'^ I do,'' he replied. '* It was before the time of the Beform 
Bill, when Parliaments were for the most part rotten, and not 
representative of the will of the nation And we now see these 
things, that, in the first place, private ownership of land is a 
public injustice which cannot even be supported by the funda- 
mental principles of British law ; secondly, that the present land 
system is based upon the wild happenings of times of violence 
and misrule, and has been made more oppressive and tyrannical 
by laws passed by Parliaments of landlords, during times of 
political bribery and corruption ; and, thirdly, that the result of 
these unjust and oppressive land laws is seen on the one band in 
the idleness and luxury of the landlords, and on the other hand 
in the laborious, wearisome and cheerless lives of so many millions 
of the workers. Is that true or is it not P '' 

'' Perhaps it is and perhaps it is not," I said. '* But I have no 
more time to talk with yon, I am due to play a game of billiards 
at the Conservative Club, and I can't waste my time over such 
nonsense as this." 

I turned away and left him, feeling vexed with myself for 
having spent so long in talking to a man who was either a lunatic 
or something worse. What became of him afterwards I do not 
know, though I heard that there were some strange characters 
hovering about here in connection with a strike. But I thought 
I would write this down, just to let people know what is going 
on under the surface. 
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